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EQUALITY.' 


THERE is a maxim which we all know, which occurs in our copy- 
books, which occurs in that solemn and beautiful formulary against 
which the Nonconformist genius is just now so angrily chafing—the 
Burial Service. The maxim is this: ‘ Evil communications corrupt 
good manners.” It is taken from one of the chapters of the Epistles to 
the Corinthians ; but originally it is a line of poetry, of Greek poetry. 
Quid Athenis et Hierosolymis ? asksa Father ; what have Athens and 
Jerusalem to do with one another? Well, at any rate, the Jeru- 
salemite Paul, exhorting his converts, enforces what he is saying by 
a verse of Athenian comedy, a verse, probably, from the great 
master of that comedy, a man unsurpassed: for fine and just obser- 
vation of human life, Menander. Oépovow 16 xpnoe? OpiAcat 
xaxai— Evil communications corrupt good manners.’ 

In that collection of single, sententious lines, printed at the end of 
Menander’s fragments, where we now find the maxim quoted by St. 
Paul, there is another striking maxim, not alien certainly to the 
language of the Christian religion, but which has not passed into 
our copy-books: ‘Choose equality and flee greed” The same pro- 
found observer, who laid down the maxim so universally accepted 
by us that it has become commonplace, the maxim that evil com- 
munications corrupt good manners, laid down too, as a no less sure 
result of the accurate study of human life, this other maxim also: 
“Choose equality and flee greed” —’Iaotyta faipot cai mNeoveeiay 
oye. 

Pleonevia, or greed, the wishing and trying for the bigger share, 
we know under the: name of covetousness. We understand by 
covetousness something different from what pleonexia really means: 
we understand by it the longing for other people’s goods; and 
covetousness, so understood, it is a commonplace of morals and of 


(1) Address delivered at the Royal Institution. 
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religion with us that we should shun. As to the duty of pursuing 
equality, there is no such consent amongst us. Indeed, the consent 
is the other way, the consent is against equality. Equality before 
the law we all take as a matter of course; that is not the equality 
which we mean when we talk of equality. When we talk of equality, 
we understand social equality ; and for equality in this Frenchified 
sense of the term almost everybody in England has a hard word. 
About four years ago Lord Beaconsfield held it up to reprobation in 
a speech to the students at Glasgow ;—a speech so interesting, that 
being asked soon afterwards to hold a discourse at Glasgow, I said that 
if one spoke there at all at that time it would be impossible to speak 
on any other subject than equality. However, it is a great way to 
Glasgow, and I never yet have been able to go and speak there. 
But the testimonies against equality have been steadily accumulating 
from the date of Lord Beaconsfield’s Glasgow speech down to the 
present hour, when Sir Erskine May winds up his new and important 
History of Democracy by saying: “France has aimed at social 
equality. The fearful troubles through which she has passed have 
checked her prosperity, demoralised her society, and arrested the 
intellectual growth of her people.’ Mr. Froude is more his own 
master than I am, and he has been able to go to Edinburgh and to 
speak there upon equality. Mr. Froude told his hearers that equality 
splits a nation into “a multitude of disconnected units,” that “ the 
masses require leaders whom they can trust,” and that “the natural 
leaders in a healthy country are the gentry.” And only just before 
the History of Democracy came out, we had that exciting passage of 
arms between Mr. Lowe and Mr. Gladstone, where equality, poor 
thing, received blows from them both. Mr. Lowe declared that 
‘no concession should be made to the cry for equality, unless it 
¢ppeare that the State is menaced with more danger by its refusal 
than by its admission. No such case exists now or ever has existed 
in this country.’ And Mr. Gladstone replied that equality was so 
utterly unattractive to the people of this country, inequality was 
so dear to their hearts, that to talk of concessions being made to the 
ery for equality was absurd. “There is no broad political idea,” 
says Mr. Gladstone quite truly, “which has entered less into the 
formation of the political system of this country than the love of 
equality.” And he adds: “ It is not the love of equality which has 
carried into every corner of the country the distinct undeniable 
popular preference, wherever other things are equal, for a man who 
is a lord over a man whois not. The love of freedom itself is hardly 
stronger in England than the love of aristocracy.” Mr. Gladstone 
goes on to quote a saying of Sir William Molesworth, that with our 
people the love of aristocracy “is a religion.” And he concludes in 
his copious and eloquent way : “ Call this love of inequality by what 
name you please—the complement of the love of freedom, or its 
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negative pole, or the shadow which the love of freedom casts, or the 
reverberation of its voice in the halls of the constitution—it is an 
active, living, and life-giving power, which forms an inseparable 
essential element in our political habits of mind, and asserts itself at 
every step in the’processes of our system.” 

And yet, on the other side, we have a consummate critic of life 
like Menander, delivering, as if there were no doubt at all about the 
matter, the maxim: “Choose equality!” An Englishman with 
any curiosity must surely be inclined to ask himself how such a 
maxim can ever have got established, and taken rank along with 
“Evil communications corrupt good manners.”’ Moreover, we see 
that among the French, who have suffered so grievously, as we hear, 
from choosing equality, the most gifted spirits continue to believe 
passionately in it nevertheless. ‘The human ideal, as well as the 
social ideal, is,” says George Sand, “ to achieve equality.” She calls 
equality “the goal of man and the law of the future.” She asserts 
that France is the most civilised of nations, and that its pre- 
eminence in civilisation it owes to equality. 

But Menander lived a long while ago, and George Sand was an 
enthusiast. Perhaps their differing from us about equality need not 
trouble us much. France, too, counts for but one nation, as 
England counts for one, also. Equality may be a religion with the 
people of France, as inequality, we are told, is a religion with the 
people of England. But what do other nations seem to think about 
the matter? Now this is most certainly not a lecture on law and 
the rules of bequest. But it is evident that in the societies of 
Europe, with a constitution of property such as that which the 
feudal Middle Age left them with—a constitution of property full of 
inequality—the state of the law of bequest shows us how far each 
society wishes the inequality to continue. The families in possession 
of great estates will not break them up if they can helpit. The 
owners will do all they can, by entail and settlement, to prevent 
their successors from breaking them up. They will preserve 
inequality. Freedom of bequest, then, the power of making entails 
and settlements, is sure, in an old European country like ours, to 
maintain inequality. And with us, who have the religion of 
inequality, the power of entailing and settling, and of willing pro- 
perty as one likes, exists, as is well known, in singular fulness— 
greater fulness than in any country of the Continent. The pro- 
posal of a measure such as the Real Estates Intestacy Bill is, in a 
country like ours, perfectly puerile. .A European country like 
ours, wishing not to preserve inequality but to abate it, can only 
do so by interfering with the freedom of bequest. This is what 
Turgot, the wisest of French statesmen, pronounced before the 
Revolution to be necessary, and what was done in France at the 
great Revolution. The Code Napoléon, the actual law of France, 
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forbids entails altogether, and leaves a man free to dispose of but one- 
fourth of his property, of whatever kind, if he have three children or 
more, of one-third if he have two children, of one-half if he have but 
one child. Only in the rare case, therefore, of a man’s having but one 
child, can that child take the whole of his father’s property. If there 
are two children, two-thirds of the property must be equally divided 
between them; if there are more than two, three-fourths. In this 
way has France, desiring equality, sought to bring equality about. 
Now the interesting point for us is, I say, to know how far other 
European communities, left in the same situation with us and 
France, having immense inequalities of class and property created 
for them by the Middle Age, have dealt with these inequalities by 
means of the law of bequest. Do they leave bequest free, as we do? 
then, like us, they are for inequality. Do they interfere with the 
freedom of bequest, as France does? then, like France, they are for 
equality. And we shall be most interested, surely, by what the 
most civilised European communities do in this matter—communi- 
ties such as those of Germany, Italy, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland. 
And among those communities we are most concerned, I think, with 
such as, in the conditions of freedom and of self-government which 
they demand for their life, are most like ourselves. Germany, for 
instance, we shall less regard, because the conditions which the 
Germans seem to accept for their life are so unlike what we demand 
for ours; there is so much personal government there, so much 
junkerism, militarism, officialism ; the community is so much more 
trained to submission than we could bear, so much more used to be, 
as the popular phrase is, sat upon. Countries where the community 
has more a will of its own, or can more show it, are the most important 
for our present purpose—such countries as Belgium, Holland, Italy, 
Switzerland. Well, Belgium adopts purely and simply, as to 
bequest and inheritance, the provisions of the Code Napoléon. 
Holland adopts them purely and simply. Italy has adopted them 
substantially. Switzerland is a republic, where the general feeling 
against inequality is strong, and where it might seem less necessary, 
therefore, to guard against inequality by interfering with the power 
of bequest. Each canton has its own law of bequest. In Geneva, 
Vaud, and Zurich—perhaps the three most distinguished cantons— 
it is identical with that of France. In Berne, one-third is the fixed 
proportion which a man is free to dispose of by will; the rest of his 
property must go among his children equally. In all the other 
cantons there are regulations of a like kind. Germany, I was saying, 
will interest us less than these freer countries. In Germany—though 
there is not the English freedom of bequest, but the rule of the 
Roman law prevails, the rule obliging the parent to assign a cer- 
tain portion to each child—in Germany entails and settlements in 
favour of an eldest son are generally permitted. But there is a 
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remarkable exception. The Rhine countries, which in the early 
part of this century were under French rule, and which then 
received the Code Napoléon, these countries refused to part with it 
when they were restored to Germany; and to this day Rhenish 
Prussia, Rhenish Hesse, and Baden, have the French law of bequest, 
forbidding entails, and dividing property in the way we have seen. 

The United States of America have the English liberty of bequest. 
But the United States are, like Switzerland, a republic, with the 
republican sentiment for equality. Theirs is, besides, a new society ; 
it did not inherit the system of classes and of property which feudal- 
ism formed in Europe. The class by which they were settled was 
not a class with feudal habits and ideas. It is notorious that to hold 
great landed estates and to entail them upon an eldest son, is neither 
the practice nor the desire of any class in America. I remember 
hearing it said to an American in England: “ But, after all, you 
have the same freedom of bequest and inheritance as we have, and if 
a man to-morrow chose in your country to entail a great landed 
estate rigorously, what could youdo?” The American answered : 
“Set aside the will on the ground of insanity.” 

You see we are in a manner taking the votes for and against 
equality. We ought not to leave out our own Colonies. In general 
they are, of course, like the United States of America, new societies. 
They have the English liberty of bequest. But they have no feudal 
past, and were not settled by a class with feudal habits and ideas. 
Nevertheless it happens that there have arisen, in Australia, exceed- 
ingly large estates, and that the proprietors seek to keep them to- 
gether. And what have we seen happen lately? An Act has been 
passed which in effect inflicts a fine upon every proprietor who holds 
a landed estate of more than a certain value. The measure has 
been severely blamed in England; to Mr. Lowe such a “concession 
to the ery for equality ” appears, as we might expect, pregnant with 
warnings. At present I neither praise it nor blame it; I simply 
take it as one of the votes for equality. And is it nota singular 
thing, I ask you, that while we have the religion of inequality, and 
can hardly bear to hear equality spoken of, there should be, among 
the nations of Europe which have politically most in common with 
us, and in the United States of America, and in our own Colonies, 
this diseased appetite, as we must think it, for equality? Perhaps 
Lord Beaconsfield may not have turned your minds to this subject as 
he turned mine, and what Menander or George Sand happen to have 
said may not interest you much; yet surely, when you think of it, 
When you see what a practical revolt against inequality there is 
amongst so many people not so very unlike to ourselves, you must 
feel some curiosity to sift the matter a little further, and may be not 
ill-disposed to follow me while I try to do so. 

I have received a letter from Clerkenwell, in which the writer 
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reproaches me for lecturing about equality at this which he calls 
‘the most aristocratic and exclusive place out.” I am here because 
your Secretary invited me. But I am glad to treat the subject of 
equality before such an audience as this. Some of you may remem- 
ber that I have roughly divided our English society into Barbarians, 
Philistines, Populace, each of them with their prepossessions, and 
loving to hear what gratifies them. But I remarked at the same 
time, that scattered throughout all these three classes were a certain 
number of generous and humane souls, lovers of man’s perfection, 
detached from the prepossessions of the class to which they might 
naturally belong, and desirous that he who speaks to them should, as 
Plato says, not try to please his fellow-servants, but his true and 
legitimate masters, the heavenly Gods. I feel sure that among the 
members and frequenters of an institution like this, such humane 
souls are apt to congregate in numbers, Even from the reproach 
which my Clerkenwell friend brings against you of being too aristo- 
cratic, I derive some comfort. Only I give to the term aristocratic a 
rather wide extension. An accomplished American, much known 
and much esteemed in this country, the late Mr. Charles Sumner, 
says that what particularly struck him in England was the large class 
of gentlemen as distinct from the nobility, and the abundance 
amongst them of serious knowledge, high accomplishment, and 
refined taste—taste fastidious perhaps, says Mr. Sumner, to excess, 
but erring on virtue’s side. And he goes on: “Ido not know that 
there is much difference between the manners and social observances 
of the highest classes of England and those of the corresponding 
classes of France and Germany; but in the rank immediately below 
the highest—as among the professions, or military men, or literary 
men—there you will find that the Englishmen have the advantage. 
They are better educated and better bred, more careful in their 
personal habits and in social conventions, more refined.” Mr. Sum- 
ner’s remark is just and important ; this large class of gentlemen in 
the professions, the services, literature, politics—and a good con- 
tingent is now added from business also—this large class, not of the 
nobility but with the accomplishments and taste of an upper class, is 
something peculiar to England. Of this class I may probably assume 
that my present audience is in large measure composed. _It is aristo- 
cratic in this sense, that it has the tastes of a cultivated class, a 
certain high standard of civilisation. Well, it is in its effects upon 
civilisation that equality interests me. And I speak to an audience 
with a high standard of civilisation. If I say, certain things in 
certain classes do not come up to a high standard of civilisation, I 
need not prove how and why they do not; you will feel whether they 
do or no. If they do not, I need not prove that this is a bad thing, 
that a high standard of civilisation is desirable; you will instinctively 
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feel that it is. Instead of calling this “the most aristocratic and 
exclusive place out,” I conceive of it as a civilised place; and in 
speaking about civilisation half one’s labour is saved when one speaks 
about it among those who are civilised. 

Politics are forbidden here; but equality is not a question of 
English politics. The abstract right to equality may, indeed, be a 
question of speculative politics. French equality appeals to this 
abstract natural right as its support. It goes back to a state of 
nature where all were equal, and supposes that “the poor consented,” 
as Rousseau says, “to the existence of rich people,” reserving always 
a natural right to return to the state of nature. It supposes that 
a child has a natural right to his equal share in his father’s goods. 
The principle of abstract right, says Mr. Lowe, has never been admitted 
in England, and is false. I so entirely agree with him, that I run no 
risk of offending by discussing equality upon the basis of this principle. 
So far as I can sound human consciousness, I cannot, as I have often 
said, perceive that man is really conscious of any abstract natural 
rights at all. The natural right to have work found for one to do, 
the natural right to have food found for one to eat, rights sometimes 
so confidently and so indignantly asserted, seem to me quite baseless. 
It cannot be too often repeated—peasants and workmen have no 
natural rights, not one. Only we ought instantly to add, that kings 
and nobles have none either. If it is the sound English doctrine 
that all rights are created by law and are based on expediency, and 
are alterable as the public advantage may require, certainly that 
orthodox doctrine is mine. Property is created and maintained by 
law. It would disappear in that state of private war and scramble 
which legal society supersedes. Legal society creates, for the 
common good, the right of property, and for the common good that 
right is by legal society limitable. That property should exist, and 
that it should be held with a sense of security and with a power of 
disposal, may be taken, by us here at any rate, as a settled matter of 
expediency. With these conditions a good deal of inequality is 
inevitable. But that the power of disposal should be practically 
unlimited, that the inequality should be enormous, or that the degree 
of inequality admitted at one time should be admitted alvays—this 
is by no means so certain. The right of bequest was in early times, 
as Sir Henry Maine and Mr. Mill have pointed out, seldom recog- 
nised. In later times it has been limited in many countries in the 
way that we have seen; even in England itself it is not formally 
quite unlimited. The question is one of expediency. It is assumed, 
I grant, with great unanimity amongst us, that our signal inequality 
of classes and property is expedient for our civilisation and welfare. 
But this assumption, of which the distinguished personages who 
adopt it seem so sure that they think it needless to produce grounds 
for it, is just what we have to examine. 
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Now, there is a sentence of Sir Erskine May, whom I have already 
quoted, which will bring us straight to the very point that I wish to 
raise. Sir Erskine May, after saying, as you have heard, that 
France has pursued social equality, and has come to fearful troubles, 
demoralisation, and intellectual stoppage by doing so, continues thus: 
“Yet is she high, if not the first, in the scale of civilised nations.” 
Why, here is a curious thing, surely! A nation pursues social 
equality, supposed to be an utterly false and baneful ideal ; it arrives, 
as might have been expected, at fearful misery and deterioration 
by doing so; and yet, at the same time, it is high, if not the first, 
in the scale of civilised nations. What do we mean by civilised ? 
Sir Erskine May does not seem to have asked himself the question. 
So we will try to answer it for ourselves. Civilisation is the humanisa- 
tion of man in society. To be humanised is to comply with the true 
law of our human nature: servare modum, finemque tenere, Naturamque 
sequi, says Lucan ; “to keep our measure, and to hold fast our end, and 
to follow Nature.’’ To be humanised is to make progress towards this, 
our true and full humanity. And to be civilised is to make progress 
towards this in civil society; in that civil society “ without which,” 
says Burke, “man could not by any possibility arrive at the perfec- 
tion of which his nature is capable, nor even make a remote and faint 
approach to it.”’ To be the most civilised of nations, therefore, is to 
be the nation which comes nearest to human perfection, in the 
state which that perfection essentially demands. And a nation which 
has been brought by the pursuit of social equality to moral deteriora- 
tion, intellectual stoppage, and fearful troubles, is perhaps the nation 
which has come nearest to human perfection in that state which 
such perfection essentially demands! M. Michelet himself, who 
would deny the demoralisation and the stoppage, and call the fearful 
troubles a sublime expiation for the sins of the whole world, could 
hardly say more for France than this. Certainly Sir Erskine May 
never intended to say somuch. But into what a difficulty has he 
somehow run himself, and what a good action would it be to extricate 
him from it! Let us see whether the performance of that good 
action may not also be a way of clearing our minds as to the uses 
of equality. 

When we talk of man’s advance towards his full humanity, we 
think of an advance, not along one line only, but several, Certain 
races and nations, as we know, are on certain lines pre-eminent and 
representative. The Hebrew nation was pre-eminent on one great 
line. ‘“ What nation,” it was justly said by their lawgiver, ‘“ hath 
statutes and judgments so righteous as the law which I set before 
you this day? Keep therefore and do them; for this is your 
wisdom and your understanding in the sight of the nations which 
shall hear all these statutes and say: Surely this great nation is 
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a wise and understanding people!” The Hellenic race was pre- 


eminent on other lines. Isocrates could say of Athens: “ Our city 
has left the rest of the world so far behind in philosophy and 
eloquence, that those educated by Athens have become the teachers 
of the rest of mankind ; and so well has she done her part, that the 
name of Greeks seems no longer to stand for a race, but to stand 
for intelligence itself, and they who share in our culture are called 
Greeks even before those who are merely of our own blood.””? The 
power of intellect and science, the power of beauty, the power of 
social life and manners—these are what Greece so felt, and fixed, 
and may stand for. They are great elements in our humanisation. 
The power of conduct is another great element ; and this was so felt 
and fixed by Israel that we can never with justice refuse to allow 
Israel, in spite of all his shortcomings, to stand for it. 

So you see that in being humanised we have to move along several 
lines, and that on certain lines certain nations find their strength 
and take a lead. We may elucidate the thing yet further. Nations 
now existing may be said to fgel or to have felt the power of this or 
that element in our humanisation so signally that they are charac- 
terised by it. No one who knows this country would deny that it is 
characterised, in a remarkable degree, by a sense of the power of 
conduct. Our feeling for religion is one part of this; our industry 
is another. What foreigners so much remark in us—our public 
spirit, our love, amidst all our liberty, for public order and for 
stability—are parts of it too. The power of beauty was so felt by 
the Italians that their art revived, as we know, the almost lost 
idea of beauty, and the serious and successful pursuit of it. Cardinal 
Antonelli, speaking to me about the education of the common people 
in Rome, said that they were illiterate indeed, but whoever mingled 
with them at any public show, and heard them pass judgment on the 
beauty or ugliness of what came before them—‘“é brutto,” “é bello” 
—would find that their judgment agreed admirably, in general, with 
just what the most cultivated people would say. Even at the present 
time, then, the Italians are pre-eminent in feeling the power of 
beauty. The power of knowledge, in the same way, is eminently 
an influence with the Germans. This by no means implies, as is 
sometimes supposed, a high and fine general culture. What it 
implies is a strong sense of the necessity of knowing scientifically, 
as the expression is, the things which have to be known by us—of 
knowing them systematically, by the regular and right process, and 
in the only real way. And this sense the Germans especially have. 
Finally, there is the power of social life and manners. And even the 
Athenians themselves, perhaps, have hardly felt this power so much 
as the French. 

Voltaire, in a famous passage, where he extols the age of Louis XIV. 
and ranks it with the chief epochs in the civilisation of our race, has 
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to specify the gift bestowed on us by the age of Louis XIV., as the 
age of Pericles, for instance, bestowed on us its art and literature, 
and the Italian Renascence its revival of art and literature. And 
Voltaire shows all his acuteness in fixing on the gift to name. It is 
not the sort of gift which we expect to see named. The great gift 
of the age of Louis XIV. to the world, says Voltaire, was this: 
esprit de société, the spirit of society, the social spirit. And another 
French writer, looking for the good points in the old French nobility, 
says that this at any rate is to be said in their favour : they established 
a high and charming ideal of social intercourse and manners, for a 
nation formed to profit by such an ideal, and which has profited by 
it ever since. And in America, perhaps, we see the disadvantages of 
having social equality before there has been any such high standard 
of social life and manners formed. We are not disposed in England, 
most of us, to attach all this importance to social intercourse and 
manners. Yet Burke says: “There ought to be a system of 
manners in every nation which a well-formed mind would be 
disposed to relish.” And the power of social life and manners is 
truly, as we have seen, one of the great elements in our humanisa- 
tion. Unless we have cultivated it we are incomplete. The impulse 
for cultivating it is not, indeed, a moral impulse. It is by no means 
identical with the moral impulse to help our neighbour and to do 
him good. Yet in many ways it works to a like end. It brings 
men together, makes them feel the need of one another, be con- 
siderate of one another, understand one another. But, above all 
things, it is a promoter of equality. It is by the humanity of their 
manners that men are made equal. “A man thinks to show himself 
my equal,” says Goethe, “ by being grob—that is to say, coarse and 
rude ; he does not show himself my equal, he shows himself grob.” 
But a community having humane manners is a community of equals, 
and in such a community great social inequalities have really no 
meaning, while they are at the same time a menace and an embar- 
rassment to perfect ease of social intercourse. A community with 
the spirit of society is eminently, therefore, a community with the 
spirit of equality. A nation with a genius for society, like the 
French or the Athenians, is irresistibly drawn towards equality. 
From the first moment when the French people, with its congenital 
sense for the power of social intercourse and manners, came into 
existence, it was on its road to equality. When it had once got a 
high standard of social manners abundantly established, and at the 
same time the natural, material necessity for the feudal inequality 
of classes and property pressed upon it no longer, the French people 
introduced equality and made the French Revolution. It was not 
the spirit of philanthropy which mainly caused that Revolution, 
neither was it the spirit of envy ; it was the spirit of society. © 

The well-being of the many comes out more and more distinctly, 
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as time goes on, as the object we must pursue. An individual or 
a class, concentrating their efforts upon their own well-being exclu- 
sively, do but beget troubles both for others and for themselves also. 
No individual life can be truly prosperous, passed, as Obermann 
says, in the midst of men who suffer—passée au milieu des générations 
qui souffrent. To the noble soul, it cannot be happy ; to the ignoble, 
it cannot be secure. Socialistic and communistic schemes have 
generally, however, a fatal defect; they are content with too low 
and material a standard of well-being. That instinct of perfection, 
which is the master-power in humanity, always rebels at this, and 
frustrates the work. Many are to be made partakers of well-being, 
true; but the ideal of well-being is not to be, on that account, 
lowered and coarsened. M. de Laveleye, the political economist, 
who is a Belgian and a Protestant, and whose testimony therefore 
we may the more readily take about France, says that France, being 
the country of Europe where the soil is more divided than anywhere 
except in Switzerland and Norway, is at the same time the country 
where material well-being is most widely spread, where wealth has 
of late years increased most, and where population is least outrun- 
ning the limits which, for the comfort and progress of the working 
classes themselves, seem necessary. * This may go for a good deal. 
It supplies an answer to what Sir Erskine May says about the bad 
effects of equality upon French prosperity. But I will quote to you 
from Mr. Hamerton what goes, I think, for yet more. Mr. Hamerton 
is an excellent observer and reporter, and has lived for many years in 
France. He says of the French peasantry that they are exceedingly 
ignorant. So they are. But he adds: “They are at the same time 
full of intelligence; their manners are excellent, they have delicate 
perceptions, they have tact, they have a certain refinement which a 
brutalised peasantry could not possibly have. If you talk to one of 
them at his own home, or in his field, he will enter into conversation 
with you quite easily, and sustain his part in a perfectly becoming 
way, with a pleasant combination of dignity and quiet humour. The 
interval between him and a Kentish labourer is enormous.” This is 
indeed worth your attention. Of course all mankind are, as Mr. 
. Gladstone says, of our own flesh and blood. But you know how 
often it happens in England that a cultivated person, a person of 
the sort that Mr. Charles Sumner describes, talking to one of the 
lower class, or even of the middle class, feels, and cannot but 
feel, that there is somehow a wall of partition between himself and 
the other, that they seem to belong to two different worlds. Thoughts, 
feelings, perception, susceptibilities, language, manners—everything 
—are different. Whereas, with a French peasant, the most cultivated 
man may find himself in sympathy, feel that he is talking to an 
equal. This is an experience which has been made a thousand 
times, and which may be made again any day. And it may be 
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carried beyond the range of mere conversation, it may be extended 
to things like pleasures, recreations, eating and drinking, and so on. 
In general the pleasures, recreations, eating and drinking of English 
people, when once you get below that class which Mr. Charles 
Sumner calls the class of gentlemen, are to one of that class unpalat- 
able and impossible. In France there is not this incompatibility. 
The gentleman feels himself in a world, not alien or repulsive, but 
a world where people make the same sort of demands upon life, in 
things of this sort, which he himself does. In all these respects 
France is the country where the people, as distinguished from a 
wealthy refined class, most lives what we call a humane life, the life 
of civilised man. Of course, fastidious persons can and do pick 
holes in it. There is just now, in France, a noblesse newly revived, 
full of pretension, full of airs and graces and disdains ; but its sphere 
is narrow, and out of its own sphere no one cares very much for it. 
There is a general equality in a humane kind of life. This is the 
secret of the passionate attachment with which France inspires all 
Frenchmen, in spite of her fearful troubles, her checked prosperity, 
her disconnected units, and the rest of it. There is so much of the 
goodness and agreeableness of life there, and for so many. It is 
the secret of her having been able to attach so ardently to her the 
German and Protestant people of Alsace, while we have been so 
little able to attach the Celtic and Catholic people of Ireland. 
France brings the Alsatians into a social system so full of the good- 
ness and agreeableness of life; we offer to the Irish no such attrac- 
tion. It is the secret, finally, of the prevalence which we have 
remarked in other continental countries of a legislation tending, like 
that of France, to social equality. The social system which equality 
creates in France is, in the eyes of others, such a giver of the good- 
ness and agreeableness of life, that they seek to get the goodness by 
getting the equality. 

Yet France has had her fearful troubles, as Sir Erskine May justly 
says. She suffers too, he adds, from demoralisation and intellectual 
stoppage. Let us admit, if he likes, this to be true also. His error is 
that he attributes all this to equality. Equality, as we have seen, has 
brought France to a really admirable and enviable pitch of humanisa- 
tion in one important line. And this, the work of equality, is so much 
a good in Sir Erskine May’s eyes, that he has mistaken it for the whole 
of which it is a part, frankly identifies it with civilisation, and is in- 
clined to pronounce France the most civilised of nations. But we 
have seen how much goes to full humanisation, to true civilisation, 
besides the power of social life and manners. There is the power of 
conduct, the power of intellect and knowledge, the power of beauty. 
The power of conduct is the greatest of all. And without in the least 
wishing to preach, I must observe, asa mere matter of natural fact 
and experience, that for the power of conduct France has never had 
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anything like the same sense which she has had for the power of social 
lifeand manners. Michelet, himself a Frenchman, gives us the reason 
why the Reformation did not succeed in France. It did not succeed, 
he says, because /a France ne voulait pas de réforme morale—moral 
reform France would not have, and the Reformation was above all a 
moral movement. The sense in France for the power of conduct has 
not greatly deepened, I think, since. The sense for the power of 
intellect and knowledge has not been adequate either. The sense for 
beauty has not been adequate. Intelligence and beauty have been, in 
general, but so far reached as they can be and are reached by men 
who, of the elements of perfect humanisation, lay thorough hold upon 
one only—the power of social intercourse and manners. I speak of 
France in general ; she has had, and she has, individuals who stand 
out and who form exceptions. Well then, if a nation laying no true 
hold upon the powers of beauty and knowledge, and a most failing 
and feeble hold upon-the power of conduct, comes to demoralisation 
and intellectual stoppage and fearful troubles, we need not be inor- 
dinately surprised. What we should rather marvel at is the healing 
and bountiful operation of Nature, whereby the laying firm hold on 
one real element in our humanisation has had for France results so 
beneficent. ; 

And thus, when Sir Erskine May gets bewildered between France’s 
equality and fearful troubles on the one hand, and the civilisation of 
France on the other, let us suggest to him that perhaps he is 
bewildered by his data because he combines them ill. France has 
not exemplary disaster and ruin as the fruits of equality, and at the 
same time, and independently of this, an exemplary civilisation. 
She has a large measure of happiness and success as the fruits of 
equality, and she has a very large measure of dangers and troubles as 
the fruits of something else. 


We have more to do, however, than to help Sir Erskine May out of 
his scrape about France. We have to see whether the considerations 
which we have been employing may not be of use to us about 
England. 

We shall not have much difficulty in admitting whatever good 
is to be said of ourselves, and we will try not to be unfair by 
excluding all that is not so favourable. Indeed, our less favourable 
side is the one which we should be the most anxious to note, 
in order that we may mend it. But we will begin with the 
good. Our people has energy and honesty as its good characteristics. 
We have a strong sense for the chief power in the life and progress 
of man—the power of conduct. So far we speak of the English 
people as a whole. Then we have a rich, refined, and splendid 
aristocracy. And we have, according to Mr. Charles Sumner’s acute 
and true remark, a class of gentlemen, not of the nobility, but well- 
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bred, cultivated, and refined, larger than is to be found in any other 
country. For these last we have Mr. Sumner’s testimony. As to 
the splendour of our aristocracy, all the world is agreed. Then we 
have amiddle class and a lower class; and they, after all, are the 
immense bulk of the nation. 

Let us see how the civilisation of these classes appears to a French- 
man, who has witnessed, in his own country, the considerable 
humanisation of these classes by equality. To such an observer our 
middle class divides itself into a serious portion, and a gay or 
rowdy portion ; both are a marvel to him. With the gay or rowdy 
portion we need not much concern ourselves; we shall figure it 
to our minds sufficiently if we conceive it as the source of that war- 
song produced in these recent days of excitement— 


** We don’t want to fight, but by jingo, if we do, 
We’ve got the ships, we’ve got the men, and we’ve got the money too.” 


We may also partly judge its standard of life, and the needs of its 
nature, by the modern English theatre, perhaps the most contemptible 
in Europe. But the real strength of the English middle class is in its 
serious portion. And of this a Frenchman, who was here some little 
time ago as the correspondent, I think, of the Siécle newspaper, and 
whose letters were afterwards published in a volume, writes as 
follows. He had been attending some of the Moody and Sankey 
meetings, and he says: ‘‘To understand the success of Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey, one must be familiar with English manners, one 
must know the mind-deadening influence of a narrow Biblism, one 
must have experienced the sense of acute ennui which the aspect and 
the frequentation of this great division of English society produce in 
others, the want of elasticity and the chronic ennui which characterise 
this class itself, petrified ina narrow Protestantism and in a perpetual 
reading of the Bible.” You know the French ;—a little more Biblism, 
one may take leave to say, would do them no harm. But an audience 
like this—and here, as I said, is the advantage of an audience like 
this—will have no difficulty in admitting the amount of truth which 
there is in the Frenchman’s picture. It is the picture of a class 
which, driven by its sense for the power of conduct, in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, entered—as I have more than once said, 
and as I may more than once have occasion in future to say— 
entered the prison of Puritanisin, and had the key turned upon its 
spirit there for two hundred years. They did not know, good and 
earnest people as they were, that to the building up of human life there 
belong all those other powers also—the power of intellect and know- 
ledge, the power of beauty, the power of social life and manners. 
And something, by what they became, they gained, and the whole 
nation with them ; they deepened and fixed for this nation the sense 
of conduct. But they created a type of life and manners, of which 
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they themselves indeed are slow to recognise the faults, but which is 
fatally condemned by its hideousness, its immense ennui, and against 
which the instinct of self-preservation in humanity rebels. 

Partisans fight against facts in vain. Mr. Goldwin Smith, a 
writer of eloquence and power, although too prone to acerbity, is a par- 
tisan of the Puritans, and of the Nonconformists who are the special 
inheritors of the Puritan tradition. He angrily resents the imputa- 
tion upon that Puritan type of life, on which the life of our serious 
middle class has been formed, that it was doomed to hideousness, to 
immense ennui. He protests that it had beauty, amenity, accom- 
plishment. Let us go to facts. Charles I., who, with all his faults, 
had the just idea that art and letters are great civilisers, made, as 
you know, a famous collection of pictures—our first National Gallery. 
It was, I suppose, the best collection at that time north of the Alps. 
It contained nine Raphaels, eleven Correggios, twenty-eight Titians. 
What became of that collection? The journals of the House of 
Commons will tell you. There you may see the Puritan Parliament 
disposing of this Whitehall, or York House, collection, as follows :— 
“Ordered, that all such pictures and statues there as are without 
any superstition, shall be forthwith sold. ... Ordered, that all 
such pictures there as have the representation of the Second Person 
in Trinity upon them, shall be forthwith burnt. Ordered, that all 
such pictures there, as have the representation of the Virgin Mary 
upon them, shall be forthwith burnt.” There we have the weak 
side of our parliamentary government and our serious middle class. 
We are incapable of sending Mr. Gladstone to be tried at the Old 
Bailey because he proclaims his antipathy to Lord Beaconsfield; a 
majority in our House of Commons is incapable of hailing, with 
frantic laughter and applause, a string of indecent jests against 
Christianity and its founder; but we are not, or were not, inca- 
pable of producing a Parliament which burns or sells the master- 
pieces of Italian art. And one may surely say of such a Puritan 
Parliament, and of those who determine its line for it, that they had 
not the spirit of beauty. 

What shall we say of amenity ? Milton was born a humanist, but 
the Puritan temper, as we know, mastered him. There is nothing 
more unlovely and unamiable than Milton the Puritan disputant. 
Some one answers his Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce. “I 
mean not,” rejoins Milton, “to dispute philosophy with this pork, 
who never read any.”’ However, he does reply to him, and throughout 
the reply Milton’s great joke is, that his adversary, who was anony- 
mous, is a serving-man. “Finally, he winds up his text with much 
doubt and trepidation ; for it may be his trenchers were not scraped, 
and that which never yet afforded corn of favour to his noddle—the 
salt-cellar—was not rubbed; and therefore, in this haste, easily 
granting that his answers fall foul upon each other, and praying you 
would not think he writes as a prophet, but as a man, he runs to 
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the black jack, fills his flagon, spreads the table, and serves up 
dinner.” There you have the same spirit of urbanity and amenity, 
as much of it and as little, as generally informs the religious con- 
troversies of our Puritan middle class to this day. 

But Mr. Goldwin Smith insists, and picks out his own exemplar 
of the Puritan type of life and manners, and even here let us 
follow him. He picks out the most favourable specimen he can 
find, Colonel Hutchinson, whose well-known memoirs, written by 
his widow, we have all read with interest. ‘Lucy Hutchinson,” 
says Mr. Goldwin Smith, “is painting what she thought a perfect 
Puritan would be; and her picture presents to us not a coarse, 
crop-eared, and snuffling fanatic, but a highly accomplished, refined, 
gallant, and most amiable, though religious and seriously minded, 
gentleman.” Let us, I say, in this example of Mr. Goldwin Smith’s 
own choosing, lay our finger upon the points where this type 
deflects from the truly humane ideal. Mrs. Hutchinson relates a 
story which gives us a good notion of what the amiable and accom- 
plished social intercourse, even of a picked Puritan family, was. 
Her husband was Governor of Nottingham. He had occasion, she 
says, “to go and break up a private meeting in the cannoneer’s 
chamber ;”’ and in the cannoneer’s chamber “‘ were found some notes 
concerning pedobaptism, which, being brought into the Governor's 
lodgings, his wife having perused them and compared them with the 
Scriptures, found not what to say against the truths they asserted 
concerning the misapplication of that ordinance to infants.” Soon 
afterwards she expects her confinement, and communicates the can- 
noneer’s doubts about psedobaptism to her husband. The fatal cannoneer 
makes a breach in him too. “Then he bought and read all the eminent 
treatises on both sides, which at that time came thick from the presses, 
and still was cleared in the error of the pedobaptists.” Finally, 
Mrs. Hutchinson is confined. Then the Governor “invited all the 
ministers to dinner, and propounded his doubt and the ground thereof 
to them. None of them could defend their practice with any satis- 
factory reason, but the tradition of the Church from the primitive 
times, and their main buckler of federal holiness, which Tombs and 
Denne had excellently overthrown. He and his wife then, profess- 
ing themselves unsatisfied, desired their opinions.’ With the 
opinions I will not trouble you, but hasten to the result: ‘“‘ Where- 
upon that infant was not baptised.’’ 

No doubt to a large division of English society at this very day, 
that sort of dinner and discussion, and, indeed, the whole manner of 
life and conversation here suggested by Mrs. Hutchinson’s narrative, 
will seem both natural and amiable, and such as to meet the needs 
of man both as a religious and as a social creature. You know the 
conversation which reigns in thousands of middle-class families at this 
hour about nunneries, teetotalism, the confessional, eternal punish- 
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ment, ritualism, disestablishment. It goes wherever the class goes 
which is moulded on the Puritan type of life. In the long winter 
evenings of Toronto Mr. Goldwin Smith has had, probably, abundant 
experience of it. What is its enemy? The instinct of self-preserva- 
tion in humanity. Men make crude types and try to impose them, 
but to no purpose. ‘“ L’homme s’agite, Dieu le méne,” says Bossuet. 
«There are many devices in a man’s heart; nevertheless the 
counsel of the Eternal, that shall stand.”” Those who offer us the 
Puritan type of life offer us a religion not true, the claims of intel- 
lect and knowledge not satisfied, the claim of beauty not satisfied, 
the claim of manners not satisfied. In its strong sense for con- 
duct that life touches truth; but its other imperfections hinder 
it from employing even this sense aright. The type mastered our 
nation for a time. Then came the reaction. The nation said: 
“This type, at any rate, is amiss; we are not going to be all like 
that.” The type retired into our middle class, and fortified itself 
there. It seeks to endure, to emerge, to deny its own imper- 
fections, to impose itself again; impossible! If we continue to live 
we must outgrow it. The very class in which it is rooted, our 
middle class, will have to acknowledge the type’s inadequacy, will 
have to acknowledge the hideousness, the immense ennui of the life 
which this type has created, will have to transform itself thoroughly. 
It will have to admit the large part of truth which there is in the 
criticisms of our Frenchman, whom we have too long forgotten. 

After our middle class he turns his attention to our lower class. 
And of the lower and larger portion of this, the portion not bordering 
on the middle class and sharing its faults, he says: “I consider this 
multitude to be absolutely devoid, not only of political principles, 
but even of the most simple notions of good and evil. Certainly it 
does not appeal, this mob, to the principles of ’89, which you 
English make game of; it does not insist on the rights of man; 
what it wants is beer, gin, and fun.” * 

That is a description of what Mr. Bright would call the residuum, 
only our author seems to think the residuum a very large body. 
And its condition strikes him with amazement and horror. And 
surely well it may. Let us recall Mr. Hamerton’s account of the 
most illiterate class in France; what an amount of civilisation they 
have notwithstanding! And this is always to be understood, in 
hearing or reading a Frenchman’s praise of England. He envies our 
liberty, our public spirit, our trade, our stability. But there is always 
reserve in his mind. He never means for a moment that he would 
like to change with us. Life seems to him so much better a thing 
in France for so many more people, that, in spite of the fearful 
troubles of France, it is far best to be a Frenchman. A Frenchman 
might agree with Mr. Cobden, that life is good in England for those 

(1) So in the original. 
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people who have at least £5,000 a year. But the civilisation of that 
immense majority who have not £5,000 a year, or £500, or even 
£100, of our middle and lower class, seems to him too deplorable. 

And now what has this condition of our middle and lower class to 
tell us about equality? How is it, must we not ask, how is it that, 
being without fearful troubles, having, as a nation, a deep sense for 
conduct, having signal energy and honesty, having a splendid 
aristocracy, having an exceptionally large class of gentlemen, we are 
yet so little civilised? How is it that our middle and lower class, 
in spite of the individuals among them who are raised by happy 
gifts of nature to a more humane life, in spite of the seriousness of 
the middle class, in spite of the general honesty and power of true 
work, verus labor, which prevail throughout the lower, do yet present, 
as a whole, the characters which we have seen ? 

And really it seems as if the current of our discourse carried us of 
itself to but one conclusion. It seems as if we could not avoid con- 
-cluding, that just as France owes her fearful troubles to other things 
and her civilisedness to equality, so we owe our immunity from 
fearful troubles to other things, and our uncivilisedness to inequality. 
“« Knowledge is easy,”’ says the wise man, “to him that under- 
standeth ;” easy, he means, to him who will use his mind simply and 
rationally, and not to make him think he can know what he cannot, 
or to maintain, per fas et nefas, a false thesis with which he fancies 
his interests to be bound up. And to him who will use his mind 
as the wise man recommends, surely it is easy to see that our short- 
comings in civilisation are due to our inequality ; or in other words, 
that the inequality of classes and property, which came to us from 
the Middle Age and which we maintain because we have the religion 
of inequality, that this constitution of things, I say, has the natural 
and necessary effect, under present circumstances, of materialising 
our upper class, vulgarising our middle class, and brutalising our 
lower class. And this is to fail in civilisation. 

For only just look how the facts combine themselves. I have said 
little as yet about our aristocratic class, except that it is splendid. 
Yet these, “ our often very unhappy brethren,” as Burke calls them, 
are by no means matter for nothing but ecstasy. Our charity ought 
certainly, as he says, to extend “a due and anxious sensation of pity 
to the distresses of the miserable great.” Burke’s extremely strong 
language about their miseries and defects I will not quote. For my 
part, I am always disposed to marvel that human beings, in a position 
so false, should be so good as these are. Their reason for existing 
was to serve as a number of centres in a world disintegrated after 
the ruin of the Roman Empire, and slowly re-constituting itself. 
Numerous centres of material force were needed, and these a feudal 
aristocracy supplied. Their large and hereditary estates served this 
public end. The owners had a positive function, for which their 
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estates were essential. In our modern world the function is gone ; 
and the great estates, with an infinitely multiplied power of minister- 
ing to mere pleasure and indulgence, remain. The energy and 
honesty of our race does not leave itself without witness, and in no 
class are there more conspicuous examples of individuals raised by 
happy gifts of nature far above their fellows and their circumstances. 
But on the whole, with no necessary function to fulfil, never conver- 
sant with life as it really is, tempted, flattered, and spoiled from 
childhood to old age, our aristocratic class is inevitably materialised, 
and the more so the more the development of industry and ingenuity 
augments the means of luxury. Every one can see how bad is the 
action of such an aristocracy upon the class of newly enriched people, 
whose great danger is a materialistic ideal, just because it is the 
ideal they can easiest comprehend. The effect on society at large, 
and on national progress, is what we must regard, Turn even to that 
sphere which aristocracies think specially their own, and where they 
have under other circumstances been really effective—the sphere of 
politics. "When there is need for any large forecast of the course of 
human affairs, for an acquaintance with the ideas which in the end 
sway mankind, and for an estimate of their power, aristocracies are 
out of their element, and materialist aristocracies most of all. 
In the immense spiritual movement of our day, the English aris 
tocracy, as I have said, always reminds me -of Pilate confronting 
the phenomenon of Christianity. Nor can a materialised class 
have a serious and fruitful sense for the power of beauty. They 
may imagine themselves in pursuit of beauty; but how often, 
alas, does the pursuit come to little more than dabbling a little in 
what they are pleased to call art, and making a great deal of 
what they are pleased to call love! For the power of manners, on 
the other hand, an aristocratic class, whether materialised or not, will 
always from its circumstances have a strong sense. And although 
for this power of social life and manners, so important to civi- 
lisation, our race has no special natural turn, in our aristocracy 
this power emerges, and marks them. When the day of general 
humanisation comes, they will have fixed the standard of manners. 
The English simplicity, too, makes the best of the English aristocracy 
more frank and natural than the best of the like class anywhere else, 
and even the worst of them it makes free from the incredible fatuities 
and absurdities of the worst. Then the sense of conduct they share 
with their countrymen at large. In no class has it such trials to 
undergo; in none‘is it more often and more grievously overborne. 
But really the right comment on this is the comment of Pepys upon 
the evil courses of Charles II. and the Duke of York and the court 
of that day: “ At all which I am sorry ; but it is the effect of idle- 
ness, and having nothing else to employ their great spirits upon.” 
z2 
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Heaven forbid that I should speak in dispraise of that unique and 
most English class which Mr. Charles Sumner extols—the large class 
of gentlemen, not of the landed class or the nobility, but cultivated 
and refined. They are a seemly product of the energy and of the 
power to rise in our race. Without, in general, rank and splendour 
and wealth and luxury to polish them, they have made their own 
the high standard of life and manners of an aristocratic and refined 
class. Not having all the dissipations and distractions of this class, 
they are much more seriously alive to the power of intellect and 
knowledge, to the power of beauty. The sense of conduct, too, meets 
with fewer temptations. To some extent, however, their contiguous- 
ness to the aristocratic class materialises them, as it does the class 
of newly enriched people. The most palpable action is on the young, 
and on their standard of life and enjoyment. But in general, for 
this whole class, established facts, the materialism they see regnant, 
too much block their mental horizon, and limit the possibilities of 
things to them. They are deficient in openness and flexibility of 
mind, in free play of ideas, in faith and ardour. Civilised they 
are, but they are not much of a civilising force; they are somehow 
bounded and ineffective. 

So on the middle class they produce singularly little effect. 
What the middle class sees is that splendid piece of materialism, the 
aristocratic class, with a wealth and luxury utterly out of their reach, 
with a standard of social life and manners, the offspring of that 
wealth and luxury, seeming utterly out of their reach also; and 
thus they are thrown back upon themselves—upon a defective type of 
religion, a narrow range of intellect and knowledge, a stunted sense 
of beauty, a low standard of manners. And the lower class see 
before them the aristocratic class, and its civilisation, such as it is, 
even infinitely more out of their reach than out of that of the middle 
class; while the life of the middle class, with its unlovely types of 
religion, thought, beauty, and manners, has naturally, in general, 
no great attractions for them either; and so they too are thrown 
back upon themselves; upon their beer, their gin, and their fun. 
Now, then, you will understand what I meant by saying that our 
inequality materialises our upper class, vulgarises our middle, brutal- 
ises our lower. And the greater the inequality the more marked is 
its bad action upon the middle and lower classes. In Scotland the 
landed aristocracy fills the scene, as is well known, still more than 
in England; the other classes are more squeezed back and effaced, 
and the social civilisation of the lower middle class and of the poorest 
class, in Scotland, is an example of the consequences. Compared 
with the same class even in England, the Scottish lower middle 
class is most visibly, to vary Mr. Charles Sumner’s phrase, /ess well- 
bred, /ess careful in personal habits and in social conventions, /ess 
refined. Let any one who doubts it go, after issuing from the aris- 
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tocratic solitudes which possess Loch Lomond, let him go and 
observe the shopkeepers and the middle class in Dumbarton, and 
Greenock, and Gourock, and the places along the mouth of the 
Clyde. And for the poorest class, who that has seen it cau ever 
forget the hardly human horror, the abjection and uncivilisedness of 
Glasgow ? 

What a strange religion, then, is our religion of inequality! 
Romance is good in its way, but ours is not even a romantic religion. 
No doubt our aristocracy is an object of strong public interest. The 
Times itself bestows a leading article by way of epithalamium on the 
Duke of Norfolk’s marriage. And those journals of a new type, full of 
talent, and which interest me particularly because they seem as if 
they were written by the young lion of our youth—the young lion 
grown mellow and, as the French say, vivewr, arrived at his full and 
ripe knowledge of the world, and minded to enjoy the smooth 
evening of his days—those journals, in the main a sort of social 
gazette of the aristocracy, are apparently not read by that class 
only which they most concern, but are read with avidity by other 
classes also. And the common people too have undoubtedly, as 
Mr. Gladstone says, a wonderful preference for a lord. Yet our 
aristocracy, from the action upon it of the Wars of the Roses, the 
Tudors, and the political necessities of George III., is for the imagi- 
nation a singularly modern and uninteresting one. Its splendour of 
station, wealth, show, and luxury, is then what the other classes 
really admire in it; and this is not an elevating admiration. So 
that when Mr. Gladstone invites us to call our love of inequality 
“the complement of the love of freedom or its negative pole, or the 
shadow which the love of freedom casts, or the reverberation of its 
voice in the halls of the constitution,’ we must surely answer that all 
this mystical eloquence is not in the least necessary to explain so 
simple a matter; that our love of inequality is really the vulgarity 
in us, and the brutality, admiring and worshipping the splendid 
materiality. 

Our present social organisation, however, will and must endure 
until our middle class is provided with some better ideal of life than 
ithas now. That organisation has been an appointed stage in our 
growth ; it has been of good use, and has enabled us to do great 
things. But the use is at an end, and the stage is over. Ask 
yourselves if you do not often feel in yourselves a sense, that 
in spite of the strenuous efforts for good of so many excellent 
persons amongst us, we begin somehow to flounder and to beat 
the air; that we seem to be finding ourselves stopped on this 
line of advance and on that, and to be threatened with a 
standstill. It is that we are trying to live on with a social © 
organisation of which the day is over. Certainly equality will 
never of itself alone give us a perfect civilisation. But, with 
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such inequality as ours, a perfect civilisation is impossible. To 
that conclusion, facts, and the stream itself of this discourse, do 
seem, I think, to carry us irresistibly. We arrive at it because 
they so choose, not because we so choose. Our tendencies are 
all the other way. We are most of us politicians, and in one of 
two camps, the Liberal or the Conservative; and Liberals tend to 
accept the middle class as itis and to praise the nonconformists, 
while the Conservatives tend to accept the upper class as it is, 
and to praise the aristocracy. And yet here we are at the con- 
clusion, that one of the great obstacles to our civilisation is British 
nonconformity, and the other, British aristocracy !—and this while 
we are yet forced to recognise excellent special qualities, as well as 
the general English energy and honesty, and a number of emergent 
humane individuals, in both of them. Clearly such a conclusion can 
be none of our own seeking. Then again, to remedy our inequality, 
there must be a change in the law of bequest, as in France; and the 
faults and inconveniences of the French law of bequest are obvious. 
It tends to over-divide property ; it is unequal in operation, and can 
be eluded by people limiting their families; it makes the children, 
however ill they choose to behave, independent of the parent. To 
be sure, Mr. Mill and others have shown that a law of bequest, 
fixing the maximum, whether of land or money, which any one 
individual may take by bequest or inheritance, but in other re- 
spects leaving the testator quite free, has none of the inconve- 
niences of the French law, and is in every way preferable. But 
evidently these are not questions of practical politics. Imagine 
Lord Hartington going down to Glasgow, and meeting his Scotch 
Liberals there, and saying to them: “You are ill at ease, and 
you are calling for change, and very justly. But the cause 
of your being ill at ease is not what you suppose. The cause 
of your being ill at ease is the profound imperfectness of your social 
civilisation. Your social civilisation is indeed such as I forbear to 
characterise. But the remedy is not disestablishment. The remedy 
is social equality. Let me direct your attention to a reform in the 
law of bequest and entail.” One can hardly speak of such a thing 
without laughing. No, the matter is one for the thoughts of those 
who think. It is a thing to be turned over in the minds of those 
who, on the one hand, have the spirit of scientific inquirers, bent on 
seeing things as they really are; and, on the other hand, the spirit 
of friends of the humane life, lovers of perfection. To your 
thoughts I commit it. And perhaps, the more you think of it, the 
more you will be persuaded that Menander showed his wisdom quite 
as much when he said Choose equality, as when he assured us that 
* Evil communications corrupt good manners. 


MatrHew ARNOLD. 
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Tue danger of the present crisis has arisen from the very vague idea. 
which many people have of what British interests really are. 
Few wished to go to war for the sake of Turkey, fewer still to 
sacrifice any real British interest from fear of war. But certain 
leaders, who were at heart philo-Turkish, shouted out “ British 
interests” because it was a more plausible cry than hurrahing for 
the Turks, though it really meant much the same thing, and many 
well-intentioned but ill-informed people joined in the cry. Even 
now it is rare to find a man who has thought clearly out the question 
of what British interests really are, and who can give any reasonable 
account of the faith that is in him, whether he is on one side or the 
other—whether he thinks that Russia is the natural enemy of 
England, as our forefathers used to think of France; or, whether he 
thinks that to patronise the Turks is about as moral and about as 
likely in the long run to be successful, as it would be to send our 
Guards to Canada to support Spotted Tail or the Sitting Bull ina 
raid on our American cousins. 

It may not therefore be altogether useless, if one who has for 
many years taken a deep interest in foreign policy, and has listened 
to and shared in most of the discussions on the subject in the House 
of Commons for the last twenty-five years, should attempt to define 
the term, British interests, somewhat more closely and accurately 
than is commonly done. I may not always be right, but at any rate 
I know distinctly what I mean, what I believe to be true, and why I 
believe it ; and, as an old Cambridge man, I know that a problem is 
half solved when it is clearly stated. 

What then are British interests? The answer is exceedingly 
simple, and any man of plain common sense can judge for himself, 
as well or better than those who obscure the broad outlines of the 
question by a haze of social prejudices or of diplomatic subtleties. 
Our interests are twofold: first, as an European kingdom; and 
secondly, as a colonial and specially an Asiatic empire. 

To this extent the two coincide, that the maintenance of our naval 
supremacy is the first condition of both. If any great power enters 
into competition with us in a race for naval supremacy, as Spain 
once did, and France repeatedly has done in the course of history, 
that no doubt is a serious danger to British interests, and we should 
be much to blame if we did not at once endeavour, by increasing our 
navy and fortifying ourselves by alliances, to replace ourselves in a 
position of reasonable safety. But, beyond this, there is the special 
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danger to which the United Kingdom might be exposed from 
invasion. Without absolutely losing our naval supremacy, there are 
contingencies conceivable in which, by a temporary loss of the 
command of the Channel or otherwise, an enemy superior to us in 
military force might invade us with an army strong enough to have 
a chance of winning a battle and taking London. This is the one 
great and irreparable calamity which might at a blow shatter the 
greatness of the British Empire, and it is a blow which has more 
than once been menaced, and even so lately as in the reign of our 
good ally Louis Napoleon excited serious apprehension. 

But if we look at the teachings of history, or at the actual political 
state of Europe, it is in the last degree chimerical to consider Russia 
as a power dangerous to England, as being likely either to contest 
our naval supremacy or to invade our shores. All such danger has 
for the last two centuries threatened us from one source only, viz., 
from France; and Russia has been our old historical ally. In the 
greatest of modern wars, that waged to prevent Europe from being 
converted into one great military empire with Napoleon at its head, 
England and Russia stood shoulder to shoulder, and were mainly 
instrumental in vindicating the common cause of national inde- 
pendence. With the single exception of the Crimean war, which 
every one now admits to have been a mistake, the relations between 
England and Russia from the time of Queen Elizabeth downwards 
have been almost uniformly those of amity and mutual benefit. 
The reason is obvious. Apart from the question of India and the 
East, which we shall presently consider, no two nations can possibly 
have fewer points of collision than England and Russia. Russia may 
ve a danger to Austria, and in conceivable cases a danger to Germany, 
but to England never—never, that is, in the sense in which France 
repeatedly has been, and in certain contingencies might be again. 
Russia can never dream of becoming the paramount naval power of 
‘the world, or of embarking an army at Cronstadt to invade England. 
We, on the other hand, as an European power, have absolutely 
nothing to ask or apprehend from Russia. The wildest imagination 
‘cannot picture to itself a battle of Dorking, in which the trained 
legions of Russia are to overpower our British volunteers; or an 
annexation of Belgium or Holland by Russia, bringing her naval 
establishments within dangerous proximity to the British coast. 

As a test of the utter absence of any direct conflicting interests 
between England and Russia, we have only to suppose the case of 
a single-handed war between the two, all other powers, Turkey 
included, remaining neutral. What possible harm could we do to 
one another? We might blockade their Baltic ports, and divert 
their trade to the railways of Germany, to the detriment mainly of 
our own shipping interest ; or we might capture a few small traders or 
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fishing vessels, and they might try to annoy us by sending out a few 
Alabamas; but practically we could do each other no serious harm, 
and when we got tired of war, the conditions of peace could only be 
the status quo ante. It is only therefore with reference to our interests 
as Asiatic empires that collision between England and Russia comes 
within the verge of possibility. And here I may observe that there 
is no natural antagonism in the position of the two empires even in 
Asia. Nature has drawn such a barrier in the form of mountain 
chains and deserts between India and Central Asia that they form 
two separate and independent. provinces. Russia is no more 
cramped in her natural development in Asia by not possessing 
Hindostan, than we are by not possessing Thibet or Chinese Tartary. 
The real antagonism between us and Russia in Asia arises from 
the position we have taken up of protectors of Turkey. Russia, 
foreseeing the possibility of a quarrel with England about Turkey, 
may naturally wish to be in a position in which she could retaliate 
in Asia for any blows we might inflict on her in Europe. And even 
the fear of Russia being able to cause us trouble in India, might be 
a powerful diplomatic weapon in her hands, in case of our adhering 
to our old policy of making the independence of Turkey, or, in other 
words, the right of Turkey to misgovern her Christian subjects 
without interference, a cardinal point of our system. And in 
considering the wisdom of this policy, it is an important considera- 
tion that its inevitable consequence is to place ourselves in a position 
of permanent antagonism with the only great European power which, 
like ourselves, has large possessions and interests in Asia. It is a 
great misfortune both. for England and Russia that anything like 
permanent antagonism should exist between them; and for this, the 
state of things in Turkey is solely responsible ; for, apart from the 
question of Turkey, there is absolutely no point of collision between 
their respective interests. 

However, let us take things as they are, and supposing that some 
untoward circumstance brought us into collision with Russia, under 
what circumstances might the security of our Indian Empire be 
seriously endangered ? This is the real practical question of the 
hour ; for I take it that, whatever Mr. Lowe or other politicians may 
say about India being a liability rather than an advantage to us, the 
immense majority of the country would be prepared, as I should be 
myself, to fight to the last rather than lose India. Show me, there- 
fore, that any step taken by Russia is a serious menace to our Indian 
Empire, and I should be prepared to vote our last shilling and our 
last soldier to resist it. But on the other hand I am as determinedly 
opposed to engaging in such a war upon mere vague suggestions of 
remote and contingent dangers, which originate very much more 
from sympathy with the Turks than from any real and statesman- 
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like grasp of the political and, I might add, the geographical con- 
ditions of the question. 

How could Russia endanger our Indian Empire? In two ways: 
by direct invasion and by cutting off our communication by the 
Suez Canal. 

As regards direct invasion, the Duke of Wellington and Lord 
Hardinge, thirty years ago, when our position in India was far 
weaker in a military point of view than it is at present, pronounced 
it to be a “ political nightmare”; and for this obvious reason: 
The only possible route by which an invading army can attack India 
is that which has been followed by every invader from the time of 
Alexander the Great downwards, viz., through Affghanistan, vid 
Herat, and thence either by Cabul and the Khyber, or by Candahar 
and the Bolan Pass. Practically by both, for no invading army 
could venture to advance by one of those passes alone, while the 
other remained in possession of the enemy to threaten its communi- 
cations. 

Now let any one who has the slightest acquaintance with the 
conditions under which armies are moved, or even I may say who 
has an elementary knowledge of physical geography, consider what 
would be necessary in order to bring a large Russian force by this 
route, within striking distance of British India. It must start from 
Astrakhan as its basis, the Volga forming the arterial communica- 
tion by which troops and stores are forwarded from the interior of 
Russia. There must then be a fleet on the Caspian capable of trans- 
porting the army, with its supplies and means of transport, to 
Astrabad, at the south-east end of that sea, where a port must be 
created (under great difficulties, owing to the shallowness of the 
water) capable of disembarking the enormous number of horses, 
camels, stores, and cannon requisite for such an undertaking. The 
next stage is a march of nearly five hundred miles through a thinly 
inhabited country, for the most part hilly and arid, to Herat, 
where, in a military point of view, the enterprise may be said 
to commence. Suppose Herat taken, and no adequate resistance 
offered, the invading army must next advance to Candahar, a dis- 
tance of more than three hundred miles, and must proceed to occupy 
Ghuznee and Cabul, the latter distant another two hundred and fifty 
miles from Candahar, in order to secure their flank before engaging 
themselves in the passes. They have then their choice of reaching 
the frontier of British India either from Cabul, by a march of one 
hundred and fifty miles, through the Khyber Pass, one of the most 
difficult mountain defiles in the world ; or by a march of three hun- 
dred miles from Candahar through the Bolan Pass. In the former 
case they debouch on Peshawur, our great military centre in the 
north-west; in the latter case on the Indus, a river over which it 
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would be almost impossible to construct a permanent bridge, with 
Scinde on the one flank and the Punjaub on the other; and in front 
the great sandy desert, which effectually bars the way to any direct 
advance on Hindostan. The invading army clearly must detach a 
force to conquer and hold Scinde on the south, while the main body 
marches some three hundred miles to the north, to attempt the 
passage of the five rivers and the conquest of the Punjaub. Only 
when those two conditions are attained could an advance on Delhi 
and a blow at the heart of our Indian Empire be seriously under- 
taken. 

Now let us consider for a moment what, even in the absence of 
any efficient military opposition, is implied in the supposition that 
a Russian army could reach our frontier in sufficient force to menace 
our Indian Empire, fully equipped and so assured of a constant 
stream of supplies and reinforcements as to be prepared for a pro- 
tracted campaign. The line of communication from Astrabad is 
upwards of one thousand miles, through a country for the most part 
consisting of rugged mountains and deserts, and at the best thinly 
populated and destitute of resources. This country is inhabited by 
warlike and predatory tribes, who, according to all reasonable calcu- 
lation, would be on our side from the commencement, and who cer- 
tainly could not resist the temptation, if it were afforded to them, of 
plundering convoys and cutting off small detachments. 

There are some remarkable statistics which may give an idea of 
what sort of enterprise it would be to move a large army and main- 
tain its communications over one thousand miles of such a country. 
In the Russian expeditions against Khiva it was found that for each 
effective soldier placed in fighting order at the front, there was 
required, on the average, one and a half camels and one horse; and 
our own experience, in the advance of Sir G. Pollock on Cabul, will 
give very similar results. The necessity for this inordinate amount 
of transport is apparent if it be considered that directly an army 
has to traverse any considerable extent of country destitute of sup- 
plies and forage, for each camel, A, doing useful work in carrying 
ammunition and food for the soldiers, you must have two camels, 
B and C, carrying forage for A, B, and ©, and food for their 
respective drivers and other camp attendants. The transport thus 
multiplies in a geometrical progression, until the impossibility of 
providing and maintaining it becomes manifest, directly we attempt 
to deal with the movement of a large or even of a considerable army. 
To place a Russian army of one hundred thousand men on our 
Indian frontier would, according to the best data of military ex- 
perience in those districts, require something like one hundred and 
fifty thousand camels, one hundred thousand horses, and a corres- 
ponding number of camel-drivers and other camp attendants. 
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The question would stand thus, supposing there were no military 
obstacles. But practically the invading army would have to fight 
its way for every inch of the route from Astrabad, or certainly from 
Herat, against the whole military force both of Great Britain and 
India, operating with the immense advantage of communications by 
steamers and railways up to Peshawur. India alone could supply a 
contingent of thirty thousand or forty thousand European troops, 
with a splendid artillery, and any number of native troops, levied 
from martial races such as the Sikhs, Pathans, Rajpoots, and 
Goorkhas, who, led by such European officers as India has never 
failed to supply, would be, to say the least, as good as the Turks 
who repulsed the Russians at Zewin, and held them so long at bay 
at Plevna. And the whole resources of England would be available 
to reinforce this army. In such a war we should have nothing to 
fear for our own shores, or for any of our colonies, and almost every 
regular soldier and every battery of artillery could be sent, in case of 
need, to India—and with such facility, that while the Russian army 
was plodding painfully along its arid mountain march of one thou- 
sand miles, our Guards could be paraded at Peshawur within six 
weeks of their marching out of Hyde Park, without losing so much 
as a button of their uniforms. 

It would be no great strain on the resources of the British 
Empire to place and maintain on the north-western frontier of our 
Indian possessions a splendid and admirably equipped army of 
100,000 Europeans and 100,000 Natives, in strong positions, pro- 
tected, if necessary, by any amount of forts and earthworks, ready 
to strike the heads of any Russian columns which, after wending 
their weary way across Affghanistan, might attempt to thread the 
long Khyber or Bolan passes and debouch on British territory. And 
this supposes them to have got there, while practically we should 
occupy all important strategical points in Affghanistan long before 
the Russians could reach them, and oblige them to take half-a-dozen 
Plevnas and force half-a-dozen Shipka Passes, before they could get 
within striking reach of our main army. 

It is useless to accumulate proofs where any one is so over- 
whelming, but it may be worth while to point out how immensely 
the strength of our position in India for defence, relatively to that of 
Russia for attack, has improved since the time when Lord Hardinge 
and the Duke of Wellington pronounced the idea of a Russian 
invasion to be a political nightmare. Thirty years ago, Affghan- 
istan was bitterly hostile, the Punjaub and Scinde were independent, 
and the powerful Sikh army was a constant source of danger. 
Moreover, communications were excessively slow and difficult, and 
reinforcements from England had to go round the Cape and be for- 
warded from Bombay or Calcutta by bullock-waggons over bad roads. 
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Now, steamers and railways bring Peshawur practically nearer to 
Woolwich and Portsmouth than Benares or Allahabad were then to 
Calcutta, the Sikhs are among our best soldiers, and we are in firm 
nilitary occupation of the whole country up to the mouths of the 
Khyber and Bolan Passes. 

On the other hand, Russia has made no progress whatever on the 
only possible line of attack. On the contrary, she may be fairly said 
to have lost ground since the time when a Persian army, aided by 
Russian officers, was besieging Herat some forty years ago. Persia 
was then as completely under the control of Russia as now, and she 
was then a more powerful auxiliary. Herat was a disputed posses- 
sion between Affghanistan and Persia, and at any time, by falling 
into the hands of the latter, might become virtually a Russian out- 
post. Now, Herat is a recognised portion of Affghan territory, and 
it is perfectly well understood that no one can venture to meddle 
with it who is not prepared to run the risk of a war with England. 

Again, all the conquests of territory in Central Asia made during 
recent years by Russia, while they do not advance her a single inch 
on the only practicable line of an invasion of India, make her much 
more vulnerable to counter-attacks from us in case of a war. No 
serious invasion by an army could ever take place, on either side, 
across the great Hindoo Koosh and Himalaya ranges, but it would 
be much easier for us to give the Russians trouble at Bokhara or 
Samarcand, than for them to cause us anxiety at Lahore or Mooltan. 
A Mahometan rising against Russia in Central Asia is a very much 
more possible contingency than one against us in India, where the 
Mussulmans are in a small minority and cannot fail to see in Russia 
the greatest enemy of their faith. 

A comparison of the respective positions of England and Russia 
now and forty years ago, is the best proof of the wisdom of that 
policy of “ masterly inactivity”? which, with the single exception of 
the disastrous episode of the occupation of Affghanistan, has been 
uniformly pursued by the great statesmen who have been at the 
head of our Indian government. Once in the experience of forty 
years, under the influence of a blind panic of Russian aggression, 
emanating from the Foreign Office in London, we were betrayed into 
the policy of trying to anticipate events by sending an army beyond 
the natural boundaries of India. The result was disastrous. During 
the rest of the period we have abjured this policy and looked upon 
the course of events in Central Asia with equanimity. The result is 
that we find our position vastly improved. Can there be a more 
conclusive argument for adhering to the policy which has worked 
well, and not resorting to that which has worked badly ? 

The occupation of Quettah, and the demand to send a British 
Resident to Cabul, are measures which alarm me much more for 
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the safety of India than any extension of Russian conquests in Cen- 
tral Asia. As long as we followed the policy of Lord Canning and 
Lord Lawrence, the Affghans were certain to be our allies in case of 
a war with Russia, for they had sufficient political sense to know 
that while we did not want a single inch of their territory, Russia, 
if she once occupied it, would be compelled by the force of circum- 
stances to retain it. But if we depart from this wise policy, and 
adopt the policy of trying to civilise our neighbours against their 
will, by the influence of accomplished English residents, backed by 
military posts on the Affghan side of the passes, they know what 
this has led to in other cases, and not wishing to exchange their 
turbulent independence for the condition of the Nizam or Scindiah, 
they will be bitterly hostile. 

These considerations apply to another cry, which some people try 
to raise, that any conquests Russia may make in Armenia are a 
menace to India. Kars and Erzeroum are no more on the route of 
any practicable invasion of India, than are Bokhara or Samarcand. 
If the Russian army of the Caucasus were about to take part in an 
invasion of India, it would not start from Erzeroum, to fight its way 
down the Euphrates Valley to Bagdad and Bussorah, and there gather 
shells on the shore of the Persian Gulf, which is all it could do, un- 
less Russia had a fleet superior to ours in the Indian Ocean. But it 
would start from Tiflis and embark on the Caspian at Bakou, to join 
the main invading army at Astrabad, or possibly it would start 
from Erivan, and attempt to march across Persia to Herat, though 
such a march would be almost impossible for any considerable army, 
from the great distance, the ruggedness and poverty of the country, 
and the absence of supplies. 

The conquest of Armenia by Russia only affects us on the supposi- 
tion that the fate of the British Empire is bound up with that of 
Turkey. No doubt it weakens Turkey, just as the loss of Servia, 
Roumania, and Greece weakened it, but our Indian Empire stands 
erect, though Turkish pashas no longer rule at Belgrade, Bucharest, 
and Athens ; and as far as India is concerned it is a matter of profound 
indifference to us what becomes of Erzeroum. Granted that Russia 
would then be on the head waters of the Euphrates, and, in the event 
of another war with Turkey, might conceivably occupy the Euphrates 
Valley and Bagdad. This never has been, and never can be, & 
possible line of invasion, or of military communication, with India. 
It ends at the Persian Gulf, in a cul-de-sac from which no egress 
is possible unless for a superior naval power. 

Nor can this route ever be an important communication between 
England and India. If any one would be kind enough to make a 
railway first to Constantinople, then across Asia Minor to the 
Euphrates, and finally down the Euphrates Valley to the Persian 
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Gulf, it might be a certain slight convenience for express passengers, 
but, even if it were in our own hands from end to end, it could never 
be used in competition with the Suez route for the conveyance of 
troops, stores, merchandise, or general passenger traffic. 

And, if we suppose Russia were to extend her conquests far enough 
to interfere with this route, what an exhaustion of her means in men 
and money, and what an extension of her vulnerable points does this 
imply! Some people seem to think that the best preparation by 
Russia for such a gigantic enterprise as an invasion of India is to be 
found in occupying enormous extents of barren outlying territory, 
which are of necessity a heavy strain on her resources, especially in 
money, where she is weakest, and which do not bring her one step 
nearer to what is supposed to be the goal of her ambition. Russian 
conquests in Asia Minor would only begin to be a menace to British 
interests when they brought her as far as Syria, from which an in- 
vasion of Egypt and interruption of the route by the Suez Canal 
became possible, and as to this we may indeed rest satisfied with 
relying on the old war cry of the Campbells, ‘It’s a far cry to Loch 
Awe.” 

The apprehension of danger to British interests from any direct 
attack on India by Russia being thus shown to be chimerical, the 
only question deserving of serious consideration is that of danger to 
our communication by the Suez route. 

This brings us to the question of Constantinople and the navigation 
of the Dardanelles. The two go together, for if Constantinople were 
in the hands of a neutral power and the Dardanelles unfortified, the 
free ingress and egress of ships of war into the Black Sea would 
stand on precisely the same footing as into the Baltic. There might 
be a certain amount of convenience to nations which have to keep 
fleets in the German Ocean, if no Russian ship of war could under 
any circumstances pass the Sound; while, on the other hand, inthe 
event of war with Russia, it would be a disadvantage to such nations 
and an advantage to Russia, if no ship of war could enter the Baltic. 

Precisely the same arguments would apply to the Black Sea, and 
it is difficult to say on which side the advantages would preponderate. 
But practically there is no doubt that in such a case the navigation 
would be free, for it is an unnatural arrangement to make a mare 
clausum of any sea in which a number of different nations have 
interests, and which nature has made accessible to all. And in the 
long run it must be for the interest of the power which is strongest 
at sea, that its ships of war should not be precluded by any artificial 
barriers from going wherever it had commerce to protect and may 
have an enemy to atiack. 

But the real danger to be apprehended is, that if Russia 
had the control of Constantinople, she would so fortify the Darda- 
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nelles that in case of war, while Russian ships of war could come out 
into the Mediterranean, those of any other power could not come in. 

It is clear that such a state of things would be, if not a serious 
danger, at any rate a serious inconvenience to British interests. If 
Russia had an impregnable stronghold, within three or four days’ 
sail of Port Said, from which fleets and privateers could issue, with 
a secure refuge in case of being pursued by a superior force, it would 
expose our communications with India to considerable risk, and we 
should be obliged to maintain a larger Mediterranean fleet, to establish 
a great naval station at or near the mouth of the Dardanelles, and 
probably to occupy Egypt. 

There is reason therefore in considering it a legitimate aim of 
British policy that Constantinople and the Dardanelles shall not be 
occupied permanently by Russia. The question is, how this legiti- 
mate object of our policy is to be attained. 

If Turkey had been a respectable, or we may say, even a possible 
power, the policy was obvious of supporting her, and ensuring her 
integrity and independence by an European treaty. But the events 
of the last twenty years have conclusively shown that the continu- 
ance of this policy is simply impossible. Now that the country 
knows what Turkish rule really means, its conscience revolts against 
the idea of supporting it, and condemning so many millions of 
Christians to hopeless misery and degradation for the sake of sup- 
posed selfish interests of England. You might as well dream of 
undoing the work of Wilberforce and reviving the slave trade, as of 
bringing the English nation back to the old policy of fighting for 
Turkey. And even if it were possible to bring England back to 
this policy it is evident that it would be of no avail, and that our 
utmost efforts could only succeed in staving off, for a short period of 
feverish suspense, the evil day when the question would recur ina 
more formidable shape. Mussulman Turkey is decaying; it is in a 
minority in its own European Empire ; it is incorrigible and im- 
pervious to the advice of its best friends; it is morally and materi- 
ally bankrupt. And now finally, by its inconceivable folly in rejecting 
the proposals of the Conference, it has practically torn up the Treaty 
of Paris, which was the charter of its existence, and provoked a war 
which has annihilated the only thing on which it had to rely, its 
military power. Under these circumstances, it is clear that the old 
policy of the Crimean war has crumbled to pieces under our feet, 
and that we must take a new departure, and look in a different 
direction for a permanent solution of the Eastern Question on a 
basis consistent with our interests. 

The first point is to have a clear idea of what would suit us best ; 


the next to consider calmly and dispassionately what are the most 
likely means of obtaining it. 
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As regards the first point, I base myself on a great authority—no 
less a man than the great Duke of Wellington. When he heard of 
the Peace of Adrianople, in 1828, he said that, as the Russians 
had gone so far, it was a pity they had not gone farther, so that the 
Eastern Question might have been settled, once for all, by the esta- 
blishment of a new Byzantine Empire at Constantinople as a neutral 
State under the guarantee of the Great Powers. It is evident that 
if this solution could be brought about, it would suit us admirably. 
If Greece were made a southern Belgium, with Constantinople for 
its capital, and its neutrality guaranteed by the Great Powers, with 
proper conditions as to the navigation and fortification of the Darda- 
nelles, and at the same time Roumania declared independent, and 
Bulgaria and the Slavonic Provinces of European Turkey formed 
into an autonomous government, English interests would be placed 
on a permanently secure basis. 

Let us suppose Russia to have those ambitious designs which some 
people fancy, what would suit her best? She cannot acquire Con- 
stantinople now, or any considerable portion of European Turkey, for 
Germany and Austria, who are together, or even Germany singly, 
vastly more powerful than Russia, have a vital interest in preventing 
it. When we talk of danger to British interests from Russia holding 
Constantinople, it is as nothing to the danger to Austria and 
Germany. The Danube and Dardanelles are the back-door of their 
houses, not of ours. We have no masses of Slavonic population 
incorporated in the heart of our empire, and forming a majority in 
some of the most important provinces ; they have. We have the sea 
between us and Russia; they have a long line of more than one 
thousand miles of open frontier. In no conceivable circumstances 
could it be otherwise than destruction to Austria, and a most grave 
danger for Germany, if Russia ruled supreme over one hundred millions 
of Slavonians, in a line extending from St. Petersburg to Constan- 
tinople, and drawing towards itself, by the gravitation of race- 
affinities, Bohemia, Galicia, Croatia, and Dalmatia. And yet 
Germany and Austria displayed no such flutter of fussy appre- 
hension as was shown by the British Government at the approach of 
the Russian armies to Constantinople, for they feel that they have, in 
the first place, the solemn pledge of the Russian Government not to 
remain there, and in the next place, the best of all guarantees for 
the observance of this pledge, in the fact that if Russia broke it, 
the question would not be whether she could keep Constantinople in 
defiance of the other Powers, but whether she could defend herself at 
Moscow and St. Petersburg. 

As a distinguished. Russian general said, the only possible route 
for Russia to Constantinople lies through Vienna; and it may be 
taken as an elementary fact in the politics of the Eastern Question, 
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that a permanent occupation of Constantinople by Russia only 
becomes possible when Austria is crushed, and that Austria cannot 
be crushed while she has the support of Germany, and Germany 
remains the first military power of Europe. 

The present state of things is, therefore, the most favourable for a 
permanent settlement of the Eastern Question in accordance with 
true English interests. But for this very reason it is for the 
interest of Russia, if she really has the ambitious designs which are 
attributed to her, to make the present settlement a partial one. 

Who can tell what the state of Europe may be ten years hence, 
when the Czar, the German Emperor, and Bismarck may be 
gone, when ultramontane intrigues may have sapped the cohesion of 
the new German Empire, and the rapid growth of the military 
power of France may have made her a match for a disunited 
Germany? The really great danger looming over Europe in the 
future is that of a possible alliance between France and Russia, based 
on Russia assisting France to regain her lost provinces, in considera- 
tion of France assisting Russia to annex Constantinople; or the 
danger might take the alternative form of Germany making a great 
sacrifice to Russia in the East, in order to ward off the still greater 
danger of her alliance with France. 

Who will venture to say that in ten years or less from the present 
time such a state of things may not have come to pass, and the 
barriers which at present block the way to Russia’s annexation of 
Constantinople may not have disappeared or been materially 
weakened ? If, therefore, this be the secret aim of Russian diplo- 
macy, her present policy is clear. To make a peace which shall 
leave the Turks at Constantinople with a nominal independence, and 
give the Christian provinces just enough autonomy to make them feel 
the aspiration for complete independence, without fully satisfying it. 
Turkey has been so crushed by the present war that, whether the 
treaty of peace leaves her a little more or a little less, she never 
again can be what she has been, a power capable of resisting Russia 
in an arduous contest. The autonomy of Bulgaria and the other 
Christian provinces, reduce it to a minimum, must practically bridge 
over the Danube and level the Balkans, and in any future war open 
the road for an invading army as far as Adrianople. 

If Russia cherishes ambitious designs in the future, what can be 
playing her game more effectually than to use British influence for 
the purpose of minimising the concessions to the Christians, and 
saving for the Turkish Government as much as possible of a nominal 
supremacy, and a right of partial military occupation and irritating 
interference? If you want Bulgaria to be a second Servia, treat her 
as Servia was treated. Leave her with an ill-defined claim of 
suzerainty, with her fortresses occupied by weak Turkish garrisons, 
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and with her natural frontiers so curtailed that half the people of 
her own race are still groaning under Turkish tyranny, and there is 
little fear that Bulgaria will be as ready an instrument in the hands 
of Russia as ever Servia was. But treat the Christians as you have 
treated Greece, or rather as you ought to have treated Greece if you 
had given her the essentially Greek provinces of Thessaly, Epirus, 
and Candia; then Bulgaria, Servia, Montenegro, and Roumania will 
be as jealous of their independence, and as little inclined to be made 
cat’s-paws of by Russia, as Greece has shown herself. Establish the 
former state of things, and it is evident that not only will opportu- 
nities always be ready for Russia to reopen the Eastern Question at 
any moment when it suits her to do so, but that, even without her 
wishing it, occasions of offence will perpetually occur which will 
make it very difficult to prevent it. For instance, say you leave a 
Turkish garrison in Widdin, and a Turkish soldier insults a Christian 
woman in the streets, and a row ensues, which ends in the fort firing 
on the town, as was the case at Belgrade. Here is a spark which 
may light up a great fire, and make it difficult for Russia, even if so 
disposed, to abstain from interfering. . 

Or, if you leave Greece, with Turkey stricken to death, and such 
essentially Greek provinces as Thessaly and Candia with just self- 
government enough to be able to agitate for union with their parent 
country, and just enough of Turkish supremacy left to be unable to 
attain it, what prospect does this hold out of a peaceful and per- 
manent solution of the Hellenic question ? 

Add to this that if the new Christian States are made independent, 
Russia cannot readily march armies into them without a palpable 
breach of international law, as to which Austria and Germany would 
have a word to say, while as parts of the Turkish Empire they are, 
of course, open to invasion, and no neutral power can object to her 
occupation of them if at war with their suzerain. 

On the whole, it seems as clear as any political proposition can be, 
that things having come to the pass they have, the obvious interest of 
England is not to go into the Conference as a sort of devil’s advocate 
for Turkey, trying to save as much as possible of her nominal 
authority, and to minimise as far as possible the concessions to the 
Christian provinces, but exactly the contrary; and that the real test 
of the sincerity or otherwise of the professions of Russia will consist 
in the determination which she shows to place the Eastern Christians 
in a position of real and permanent independence. 

If Russia is animated in the main by generous and philanthropic 
feelings, she will readily concur in any proposals so to extend the 
boundaries and strengthen the independence of Roumania, Bulgaria, 
Servia, Montenegro, and Greece, that they may not be perpetually 
looking to Russia for aid to complete their half-commenced emanci- 
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pation. If, on the other hand, she is actuated mainly by motives of 
selfish ambition, she will readily fall in with the suggestions of 
timid diplomacy, and agree to minimise those concessions down to the 
lowest point sufficient to save appearances, leaving a belt of half- 
emancipated and semi-autonomous provinces, ready to reopen the 
Eastern Question for her at any moment when a more favourable 
conjuncture of European affairs leaves the East, and possibly Con- 
stantinople itself, open as a prize for her ambition. 

Whether a really permanent solution of the whole problem is now 
possible, is a difficult question to answer. It can only be in one 
way, by Constantinople passing into the hands of Greece, enlarged 
into a southern Belgium and neutralized under the guarantee of the 
Great Powers. This much is clear, that such a solution, if it be 
possible to attain it, would be the one of all others best for English 
interests, having in view the paramount object of preventing Russia, 
or any other great military and naval power, from ever obtaining 
exclusive dominion over Constantinople and the Dardanelles. 

The recent debate in the House of Commons has done a good deal 
to clear up the position. With the exception of a few noisy fanatics 
who wish to engage the country in war from unreasoning sympathy 
with Turkey, or equally unreasoning prejudice against Russia, the 
country generally acquiesces in the policy of conditional neutrality, 
i.e. of neutrality so long as British interests are not affected. But 
when we come to a definition of British interests, and the practical 
course to be pursued for their protection, this unanimity ceases. The 
liberal party generally contend for a strict limitation of British 
interests to those specified in Lord Derby’s dispatch of the 6th of 
May, and which are obviously not touched by any operations of the 
war or diplomatic conditions put forward by Russia, as far as is 
known up to the present time. A small but influential Tory party 
is still eager, as it has always been, for gentlemanly oppressors 
against vulgar oppressed; and while a great mass of well-meaning, 
but not very well-informed, opinion still hesitates to break with 
old traditions, and is still inflamed by old antipathies to Russia, 
dating back to the totally different state of things which prevailed 
there during the iron rule of the despotic and arrogant Nicholas, a 
strong and a growing party, comprising, to say the least, a large 
proportion of the best intellect and conscience of the country, is 
earnest and resolute not to allow, if by any constitutional means 
and fair appeal to public opinion they can prevent it, the honour of 
England to be any longer tarnished and her interests sacrificed by 
allowing Turkophilist prejudices, whether in or out of the Cabinet, 
to make her play the part of advocate of Turkey and adversary of 
the Eastern Christians. 


S. Larne. 

















LESSING.’ 


Or all classical literatures that of Germany is most truly and fully 
modern; it stands nearest to us and our ways of thinking and 
living. This quality may not all be pure gain to the authors, or to 
the readers; the works of our own day and our own spirit may 
share our weakness as well as our strength, and we may not yet be 
able therein adequately to discriminate strength and weakness; but 
their proximity to us gives them also a special interest and a special 
value. A special value, for it is well to live in the present, it is well 
for us to be abreast of our times, and to have done something 
towards understanding of what spirit we are. To this end 
scarcely any literary study would more contribute than one which 
should acquaint us with the great masters of German language and 
with their works ; and it is hardly an exaggeration to say that even the 
Englishman who has read much in his own and other literatures, 
but to whom the fountain-heads of German poetry and criticism are 
sealed, has still to make acquaintance with the literary works most 
widely significant of the latter day, most generally representative of 
modern humanity. Happily such an Englishman is hardly to be 
found in the land of the living. Partly by means of translations, 
partly by subtler influences, associated with such names as Carlyle, 
Lewes, Arnold, and others, the middle-aged and younger generations 
with us have imbibed more from German sources than they can 
always explicitly recognise, or than is always candidly confessed. 

It has been our shortcoming hitherto to rest content with a direct 
knowledge more or less of two or three only of the greater lights, 
Goethe, Schiller, Heine—and of whom besides? It was high time 
that more should be done to open up the full wealth of the mine ; 
the wonder is that we should have had to wait so long for an 
adequate account of Lessing’s life and works, seeing that to him, 
even more, perhaps, than to Goethe and Schiller themselves, does 
Germany owe the credentials of her classical epoch in literature ; 
and seeing that he, much more than they, might have been expected 
to find a welcome in England, being, so to speak, the most English 
of Germans. Naturally there are not wanting reasons to account 
for the tardy recognition of Lessing’s importance, some of which 
will appear by-and-by. Meanwhile we may congratulate Mr. Sime 
on the opportune completion of his work, and not less on the praise- 
worthy manner in which from first to last he has discharged his task. 


(1) Lessing, his Life and Writings. By James Sime. 2 vols. Triibner & Co. 
London: 1877, 
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In the two well-printed volumes before us we have a graphic account 
of Lessing’s not very eventful life, and a warm appreciation of his 
personality, not disfigured by extravagant panegyrics ; enriched by 
careful and sufficiently copious analyses and criticisms of his works 
in particular and of his work asa whole. For English readers in 
general, a book about Lessing more interesting and instructive could 
scarcely have been produced; and even the student already 
acquainted with Lessing’s works and letters in the original, and 
with the best German authorities on the subject—Karl Lessing, 
Danzel, Guhrauer, Hettner, Gervinus (whom curiously enough Mr. 
Sime does not mention), Stahr, and others—will find in Mr. Sime’s 
work not a mere compilation from these sources, but an independent 
review and judicious reorganization of the material to hand. It 
might be too much to expect that Mr. Sime’s work should supplant 
in Germany its native predecessors, or hold as high a position in 
relation to Lessing as Mr. Lewes’s celebrated work holds in relation 
to Goethe; yet we may hope to see it translated and read there, for 
it steers a happy course between the elaborate treatment of Danzel 
and the propagandist encomium of Stahr. A temperate enthusiasm 
for the man and his work warms without enfeebling the biographer’s 
narrative and criticism. Mr. Sime does not conceal his own 
sympathy with “advanced ”’ ideas in literature and politics. Woe 
worth the biographer of Lessing who should approach his subject in 
an adverse spirit! But even when Mr. Sime has occasion to lead us 
over those pages where the reader of more orthodox habits of 
thought might easily fall across some rough stumbling-blocks, there 
is little if anything in Mr. Sime’s treatment of the subject which 
need offend the most timid or the tenderest soul. 

Have we touched here upon a point which helps to elucidate the 
long ignorance about Lessing which has prevailed among us? He 
was what is sometimes called a dangerous thinker; he was, as 
Gervinus emphatically puts it, “the very genius of revolution” (das 
eigentliche Revolutionsgenie) ; and in England we are not partial to 
the revolution in any form, genial or otherwise. But Schiller we 
know, and Heine we know, self-proclaimed knights of humanity, and 
enemies of unfreedom; then why not Lessing? Lessing too may 
even be found at times forging bolts for the orthodox armoury, and 
his statement of the Regula Fidei (Rule of Faith) in the Necessary 
Answer to a Very Unnecessary Question, or his defence of the doc- 
trine of eternal damnation, might have formed very respectable 
contributions to our own Tracts for the Times. It is not the hetero- 
doxy of his opinions, nor the Socratic peril of his method, so much as 
the multifarious and almost dazzling splendours of his studies, 
works, and literary activity which have so long made Lessing a 
nebulous luminary in our eyes; and, to adopt a favourite proverb of 
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Goethe, “ For very trees we have missed seeing the wood!” Lessing 
was an author not merely of poetical works, but of monographs on 
nearly every conceivable subject except the physical sciences; and 
this multiplex and ceaseless activity is bewildering to ordinary 
mortals when they attempt to consider it. So it has come to pass that 
we foreigners have been slow to learn all about Lessing, and have 
long been content to grow acquainted with him piecemeal. And it 
may indeed be doubted whether any one commentator can guide us 
satisfactorily through all spheres of Lessing’s literary achievement, 
or any single student be competent to criticize adequately the Protean 
critic. And yet—and yet, in another light, Lessing is so simple! 
Any child of man to-day can appreciate and love him almost at first 
sight. As man and as author he of the Germans is easiest for us to 
understand, for he has none of the sentimentality and pedantry 
which rightly or wrongly we associate with German life. Lessing’s 
spirit and character are one with that strong pellucid style of his, 
so rare and unrivalled, and that not only among his countrymen. 
The power of his life is reflected in the perfection of his writings, 
when we regard in them rather the true spiritual quality than this 
or that particular result ; not that the results are indifferent, either as 
permanent additions to literature, or as starting-points for new 
developments in many directions. But before all, it was just 
Lessing’s integrity as author and as man which makes it the rather 
surprising that a public like ours, which treasures so highly the 
personal virtues or blamelessness of its favourites, should have waited 
so long for an adequate account of a great literary hero, who more- 
over appeals by the very absence, or apparent absence, of system in 
him to another of our deepest predilections. For Lessing, as none 
other, seems to realise that ideal of balanced judgment resultant from 
knowing “the best said and written on every subject,” which one 
of our own poet-critics has taught us to prefer to dogmatism. But 
was Lessing then as free from all personal faults as from the literary 
blemish of being system-possessed? Far from it. Only in his case 
faults are easily pardoned, for they are conspicuously “ the defects of 
his virtues,” or the effects—be it lawful to lay anything to such 
account—the effects of circumstance. 

The story of Lessing’s life can scarcely be invested with the 
sentimental or romantic atmosphere which plays round the persons 
of some more successful or more edventurous knights-errant of 
German literature; it is a plain and not always pleasant tale of an 
existence, rather lonely throughout, often apparently aimless, seldom 
for any time free from material care of the coarser kind. He entered 
on the struggle of life in good hopes to make his fortune, but never 
made it; he was perpetually in debt, ‘and died at Brunswick in 
such extremity that the Grand Duke paid the expenses of his 
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funeral.' But his poverty, and the constant difficulties in which it 
involved him, give Lessing’s life a tragic though not uncommon 
interest ; we are all along touched with fear and pity for our hero, 
whose external prosperity never corresponds with his internal worth, 
and who, one in a thousand, is never so well off as other men. We 
can hardly avoid the feeling that he might have achieved more, or 
at least been far happier in his achievements, if fortune had been 
kinder to him, and this feeling distresses our optimistic nonchalance 
with the suggestion of a miscarriage in providence. Lessing himself 
once ridiculed the notion that genius can be hindered or embarrassed 
by any circumstances in the world—yet we cannot help wishing that 
his own lot had fallen in pleasanter places. And while our injured 
sense of justice may be mollified, and our fear assuaged, by the 
admission that Lessing had chiefly himself to thank for his misfor- 
tunes, that ‘‘ cold morality’ cannot rescue us from pity. Lessing’s 
was not a happy life, and his unhappiness was not all his own fault. 
He loved indeed his freedom not wisely but too well, and this 
passion for personal autonomy, this inability to undertake any post 
or duties likely to conflict with the motions of his own free spirit— 
as, for example, that professorship at Konigsberg which he might 
have had, could he have brought himself to pronounce a yearly 
panegyric on the reigning king—answers for a great deal in the 
shadowed story of his life. He was a rolling stone, and gathered no 
moss. Over and over again we see Lessing of free choice refusing 
the material things of this world in order to live and work according 
to the dictates of his own genius; and if he deliberately prefers the 
natural yoke of necessity, which presses in all times and places on 
those who will live as Ishmaelites among well-to-do citizens, to a 
competence held at the will of others, or saddled with the burden of 
official routine, if he elects freedom rather than happiness, why need. 
we rebel at the cost? Because, after all, his surroundings have 
something to answer for in his sorrows; because his parents, his 
friends, his countrymen were slow to recognise his true character 
and work, slow to acknowledge their debt to the greatest among 
them. And if this be only an old story, does that make the tragedy 
less pathetic ? 

It is hard for us to see how Lessing came by that independence of 
spirit, that expansive individuality, which was the source at once of 
his great work and his great loneliness. Born the eldest son of a 
large family in the house of a poor Lutheran pastor—for even the 
Pastor primarius in Kamenz had no very large endowment—early 
influences were nearly all hostile to the soul which afterwards 
revealed itself in him. Father and mother were of the orthodox 


(1) So Mr. Sime. Karl Lessing represents the duke’s bounty as a graceful tribute to 
his brother’s memory. 
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type of Lutherans; and what sort of spirit was to be expected of the 
woman, daughter of one Pastor primarius, and wife to his successor, 
whose mind never travelled beyond the village horizon, and whose 
highest earthly ambition for her first-born son was that he might 
one day succeed father and grandfather as chief pastor in Kamenz? 
To the last she never understood her great son, never appreciated 
his function in God’s world, or his filial piety towards herself. The 
father was a nature of higher origin; but, early recalled from the 
world of men to discharge the functions of preacher and pastor 
in his native village, soon encumbered by the cares of a growing 
family, and influenced by the constant presence of a narrow-minded 
wife, he was only kept above her level by his passion for books, 
which, with other characteristic traits, his too imprudent unworldli- 
ness, his recklessness in almsgiving, we see reproduced in Gotthold 
Ephraim. The beggar had never turned away empty from the par- 
sonage door in Kamenz; and in Wolfenbiittel, Lessing houses a 
wandering philosopher, or lunatic, for weeks without stint or ques- 
tion; and in Breslau, with more money than usual in his pocket, 
gives to whosoever asks of him, quite regardless of the difference 
between pieces of gold and silver. There is a story from his child- 
hood, how, when his portrait was to be painted, the little fellow 
begged that he might be drawn “ with a great, great heap of books ;” 
and in his father’s library, the one luxury to be found in the house, 
he seems early to have acquired the passion for dipping into books, 
which remained with him all his life long, and made him the most 
insatiable and desultory of readers. At the age of twelve he was 
transferred to the collegiate school at Meissen, which apparently had 
most of the faults which a public school can have, and where any 
but the strongest individuality was likely to be drilled into the most 
irreproachable commonplace. Many an Englishman has lifelong to 
regret the effects of an early school discipline which has had for an 
object, not the education of individual endowments and manly self- 
reliance, but the manufacture of ecclesiastical lay-figures. As a 
young man Lessing wrote to his father concerning the education at 
St. Alfra’s, that he had learnt in the world for certain, what he had 
already suspected at school, that a great deal was taught there which 
was of no use whatever in real life; and again, that the last thing 
the Con-rector of St. Alfra’s aimed at was to make his pupils into 
rational beings, “‘ provided he could make good Prince’s scholars out 
of them, that is, people who believe blindly in their teachers, without 
inquiring whether the latter are pedants or not.” Lessing, however, 
even as a boy, had a primitive individuality in him which was not 
always agreeable to pedantic authorities, and he had little reason, 
when looking back on his school days, to regret any disloyalty to his 
innermost calling and election. There were, moreover, some very 
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good points about the school at Meissen; one, for example, that 
every week a certain time was allowed the boys for serious study of 
their own choosing. It was in such by-hours that Lessing acquired 
that early and intimate knowledge of Plautus, Terence, and Theo- 
phrastus, which is reflected in his youthful dramatic works, and 
determined or emphasised the bias of his genius towards the theatre. 
Many a lad has read in these authors without being moved thereby 
to original production ; Lessing had begun to write poems and plays 
before he left school at the age of seventeen, at a time when, as he 
afterwards said, the only sort of fool he knew in real life was a 
learned fool. At St. Alfra’s all studies were encouraged only in the 
interests of theology, and the classical authors were read after the 
common style, as grammatical exercises ; but Lessing’s natural bent 
towards a more literary and humane conception of study was fostered 
by the friendship of one of the masters, who, while less successful 
than his colleagues in the ordinary school business, was greatly their 
superior in rational interests. 

In his eighteenth year Lessing found himself launched into a 
different world as a student in Leipzig, ‘“‘ a place where one can see 
the whole world in miniature ;” and the first sight of the great 
world was bewildering to the shy schoolboy from Meissen, conscious 
of his awkward manners and inexperienced person. His first 
impulse was to entrench himself behind his books, and for the first 
few months at Leipzig he lived as retired as in Meissen itself. But 
braver thoughts prevailed: he came out of his fortress, and flung 
himself into the full tide of life around him. It is the gayest and 
brightest moment in his whole career, this brief burst of sunshine 
over the boy, who was on the high-road to pedantry and Casau- 
bonism; and he was for ever redeemed. He learned dancing, 
fencing, and gymnastics to improve his carriage and manner; and 
instead of attending professorial lectures he was writing come- 
dies and Anacreontic verses. These juvenile productions have now 
only a historical or biographical interest, but in their day they 
were novel and well received. The young author was not, however, 
left long in peace and carelessness. Dire rumours had reached the 
quiet parsonage in Kamenz: the son in Leipzig was the companion 
of actors and actresses, the free-thinker Mylius was his friend, and 
instead of preparing for holy orders he was writing comedies! The 
parents, in their horror and despair, allowed themselves a pious 
fraud in order to snatch the brand from the burning. “Return 
home at once,” wrote his father in effect to the lad, “ if you would 
again see your mother alive.” The duteous son arrived in the depth 
of winter—even a short journey was a serious matter in the first 
half of the last century—to find his mother open-armed to receive 
him, a little ashamed, perhaps, of the ignoble ruse which had been 
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practised. It was a fair sample of the spirit in which the parents 
treated the man for years: he was the soul of honour and honesty, 
yet they habitually mistrusted him, even when he was at great per- 
sonal sacrifice, sending them money and helping to support his 
younger brothers at the university. There is nothing more pathetic 
than this lifelong disloyalty in the family circle. It might almost 
have excused some neglect or indignation on his part; but his whole 
life through we find Lessing maintaining his natural ties and affec- 
tions unimpaired, incurring debt to supply the necessity at home, 
and when sorely in need of money, and with a twofold inducement 
in his engagement for saving money, sending almost his last five 
louis-d’or to that very sister who had shared and perpetuated the 
mother’s horror of Gotthold’s achievements, and in her young 
Puritan zeal had even committed to the flames a stray bundle of his 
Anacreontic verses. 

After six weeks at home, during which time the father at least 
probably acquired an increased respect for the son’s learning and 
knowledge of books, Lessing returned to Leipzig on the under- 
standing that he was to study medicine, or prepare for a permanent 
career at the university. But a permanent career was what Lessing 
never could bring himself to undertake, and of all such careers he 
had the poorest opinion of the professoriate. The lad, still in his 
teens, in spite of all the pressure brought to bear upon him, relapsed 
into his theatrical dissipation, or rather let us say, remained true to 
the inward call of his genius; for this is a lesson which too many 
parents have to learn with tears and unavailing prayers, that 
children grow up to possess wills and characters of their own, and 
have the right to make or mar their own destinies. Not long after 
Lessing’s return to Leipzig, the theatrical company in which he was 
interested broke up; and pecuniary difficulties, in which he was 
involved through the bad faith of some of the actors, formed probably 
one-of the chief motives for his sudden departure from Leipzig. 
His friend Mylius had already established himself in Berlin, and 
pressed Lessing to join him there; but on the way Lessing fell ill 
at Wittenberg, and after his recovery became a medical student at 
the university there, in August, 1748. But he never had any fixed 
intention of studying in that faculty, and at the beginning of the 
new year he writes to his mother from Berlin, after he had already 
been there some time, a letter which gives his own account of his 
university life so far. The Prussian capital under the free-thinking 
king was a name of evil omen in the quiet Saxon parsonage, and 
Lessing’s parents thought that he had been attracted thither by his 
disreputable friend Mylius, and could not be easy in their minds 
until they knew their son safe out of such a dangerous neighbour- 
hood. They had resigned the notion of his taking orders, no doubt 
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with heavy hearts; but they wished to see him settled in some 
definite calling, and could not patiently abide what was likely 
to come of this Bohemian life in the far-off Berlin. Poor Lessing! 
He had a great fund of hope, and was confident that he was going 
to make his*fortune, if only he might make it in his own way; and 
he had health and the wealth that comes of modest desires—writing 
to his father that he can dine well on twopence a day—but still 
he was ready to fall in with his parents’ wishes, and would have 
accepted a post in the then recently founded University of Gottingen, 
if the offer, which his father endeavoured to procure for him, had 
been definitely made. As things turned out, however, he remained 
in Berlin for six years, except for a second sojourn at Wittenberg of 
about a year’s duration (1751-52), during which he obtained the 
academical degree of “‘ Magister,” by which he set little store. 

It was after his return to Berlin that Lessing formed the two 
chief friendships of his life, with two men who were destined to play 
very considerable parts in the foundation of the national literature— 
Nicolai, the “‘illuminated”’ bookseller, and Moses Mendelssohn, the 
Jewish philosopher. It has been said that Lessing’s best friends 
never quite understood him, and certainly there was none of them 
with whom he could practise that high and equal friendship of 
which Goethe and Schiller afterwards afforded an ensample ; but 
Lessing himself never made such a complaint, or felt moved to 
express himself towards his friends, Weisse, Nicolai, Moses, Ramler, 
Kleist, Gleim, Ebert—their names are all still remembered—in such 
a strain as runs through the few letters to his father, written during 
his first residence in Berlin. But still he held aloof from them, and 
would not surrender his freedom to many common undertakings, as 
though he might have felt compromised by the cruder rationalism of 
the Berlin philosophers. Lessing all his life long hated anything 
like schools or sects, and once wrote to his brother Karl (April, 
1774), “Not error, but sectarian error, ay, or sectarian truth, 
causes men unhappiness—or would cause it, if the truth could ever 
found a sect!” This was a touch of reason above the rationalist 
Moses Mendelssohn, who congratulated his friend on his “ find” of 
the lost MS. of Berengarius concerning the Eucharist, in the 
library at Wolfenbiittel, with the words that he did not grudge 
him the discovery. Lessing puzzled his honest friends in Berlin in 
later days by his apparent sympathy with orthodox Lutheranism. 
When this dread was dispelled, they fell into another extreme, and 
after his death defended him in all earnestness from the charge of 
Spinozism. They could not follow the comings and goings of his 
spirit at the last; but in the early days of the threefold friendship 
between Nicolai, Moses, and Lessing, it forms another very bright 
strand in a life gradually growing darker with the suspicion that 
Fortune was o’er long in coming. 
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At the close of 1755 we find Lessing again in Leipzig, perhaps 
with some idea of bettering his fortunes by a change of scene and 
employment; and there, by the intervention of his old Leipzig 
friend, Weisse, he entered into an engagement as travelling com- 
panion to a rich young merchant named Winckler. Had their 
project been carried out as intended, Lessing would have visited 
England ; and we may flatter ourselves, spite of his own uncompli- 
mentary doubts on the subject, that the visit would not have been 
without a telling influence upon the author of Miss Sara Sampson, 
one of the first founders of what afterwards became a Shakespero- 
manie in Germany ; yet perhaps we had nothing more to teach him 
than he could learn at home; the doubt can never be resolved. The 
travellers were recalled to Leipzig from the Netherlands by the news 
of the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War and the entrance of the 
Prussians into Saxony. The interrupted journey was not afterwards 
resumed, and Lessing only remained in Leipzig so long as he enjoyed 
the presence of his friend Kleist, the Prussian major, the one of all 
his friends for whom perhaps he felt the strongest personal attach- 
ment, whom he was so soon to lose; and when Kleist joined the 
army of Prince Henry (that unhappy prince whose romance is told 
in the recently translated memoirs of the Countess von Voss), Lessing 
returned to Berlin. The bequest of the effort to better his fortunes 
with the rich was a lawsuit with Winckler, which, by special favour, 
was concluded in a period of eight years, with a verdict of damages 
for Lessing amounting to eight hundred thalers, out of which he 
received only three hundred—the rest being swallowed up by legal 
expenses. 

But the war which thus rudely interfered with Lessing’s plans, 
and of which, in writing to his friend Ramler, he makes a humorous 
grievance against the King of Prussia, and a claim for compensation 
—which, alas! Frederick never recognised—was a baptism of fire for 
the nation, and the first hero of the national literature did not long 
remain impervious to the means of grace. At Berlin, in 1789, 
appeared the Letters concerning Recent Literature, addressed hypo- 
thetically to an officer in the field, the choicest and most numerous of 
which were from Lessing’s pen—letters which the German critics all 
agree are properly the first of Lessing’s productions of permanent 
interest, and, as they would say, “epoch-making.” The purpose 
which runs through them is to criticize current German literature, 
and they are significant of the tendency which reaches its full 
strength in the Hamburgische Dramaturgie, ten. years later, to 
substitute a German for a French standard. Of seventy-one letters 
which appeared in this joint undertaking in 1759, no less than 
thirty-four are from Lessing’s pen; but in the following year he 
left Berlin, without taking leave of his literary friends—that was 
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after his way—and plunged into the thick and stir of life again, as 
secretary to General Tauentzien at Breslau. That was a violent 
change, from the discussions of a literary coterie to the clang of the 
battlefield, only comparable to his former plunge from the quiet 
school life at Meissen into the busy world at Leipzig, and at first 
the effect was similar: Lessing seemed to have lost his head, and 
wrote as much to his friends in Berlin. 

They might have known him better, and have taken his very 
confession as evidence to the contrary; they treated the collapse 
as serious. But in truth, though the literary world heard nothing 
more of the promising young writer for several years, the stirring 
life at Breslau was a time of as perfect achievement and as varied 
study as any in Lessing’s life, not excepting even the last years at 
Wolfenbiittel, which beheld the creation of Nathan, and the best of 
his theological and political prose writings. It was at Breslau that, 
amid the distractions of life among soldiers, the occupation of his 
post, the indulgence of a taste for play, and the disturbance of a 
serious illness, he made the profound study of the Church Fathers, 
of Spinoza, and of ancient authors, which formed the basis of his 
latest works, and brought Zaokoon as an immediate flower. And a 
more popular monument of the Seven Years’ War than the peace 
of Hubertsburg is to be found in Minna von Barnhelm, where, 
abandoning all imitation of French heroics and of the more con- 
genial English domestic drama, the great humorist went straight 
to real life and the circumstances of the times for his materials, and 
during the fresh hours of the spring mornings in a garden in 
Breslau composed his first masterpiece, which the German nation 
still see with delight upon the stage. 

After the war Lessing returned to Berlin no richer in pocket than 
when he left the city four years and a half before. His salary had 
gone to procure a choice library, and to subsidise the good folks at 
home, who seem never to have had any compunction in receiving his 
bounty. We need not extol his honesty as something very remark- 
able, in that he let slip opportunities for making a fortune out of 
Frederick’s mint transactions over which his general presided, even 
if we think that Voltaire, in similar circumstances, would have been 
less scrupulous; nor, on the other hand, need we waste words over an 
apology for his love of play. He defended himself by the plea that 
his gains and losses cancelled each other, and that the excitement of 
play was good for his health. Let us be content to take the man 
as a whole, sound and noble at the core: if we set about improving 
away the details we should make a moral muddle out of a genuine 
man. He had no turn for business; he was a spendthrift in his way; 
like his own Major von Tellheim, he was too magnanimously negli- 
gent of his own interests, and for repeated and successful repre- 
sentations of Minna von Barnhelm never received a groschen. In 
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Berlin he had to sell his library; and as there was nothing especial 
to keep him in the Prussian capital after the failure of an attempt 
to procure for him the custodianship of the king’s library, he was 
about to start for the south of Europe, when he received an invitation 
from Hamburg to co-operate in an attempt to found a national stage 
in that place. Lessing was then in the prime of life and vigour, 
and had just published Laokoon ; if he could but have added the 
vision of antiquity, in its remains and proper locality, to his stores of 
literary knowledge, it seems as if the heights of Winckelmann might 
have been left far below his soaring. He intended a visit to Greece 
—there he would have beheld ancient art and its destinies in love- 
lier lines and truer perspective than could be manifest to Winckel- 
mann in Rome. What a new Pausanias we should have had from his 
pen! But he obeyed the call to Hamburg, and the visit to the south 
was postponed, to be resumed and again relinquished, and only 
finally carried out in a late and incomplete manner, under circum- 
stances which made the tardy realisation of the long-cherished 
intention but a bitterer contrast to the ideal of what might have been. 

The attempt to found a national theatre in Hamburg failed; even 
if there had been audiences ready to attend high-class German 
dramas, and actors competent to present them, there were no such 
dramas to act, or poets to supply the want. Lessing himself had 
been asked, in the first instance, to write plays for the proposed 
theatre, but he would not bind himself to create by contract, and 
restricted his functions to criticism. That criticism resolves itself 
into a negation of the French dramatic style, represented in especial 
by Voltaire and Corneille, and a revival of the true Aristotelian 
doctrine of tragedy over against the false glosses of the French drama- 
tists. The Dramaturgie, “le meilleur ouvrage de critique dramatique 
qu’ait produit le dix-huitiéme siécle,”* is of equal interest with the 
Laokoon, and it is not to our credit that it has never been translated 
into English. During the short three years’ residence in Hamburg 
Lessing was also engaged on other work, and the fruits of the 
controversy with Klotz are to be seen in the Antiquarian Letters 
and in the choice treatise On the Representation of Death by the 
Ancients. The worthlessness of Lessing’s opponent in this contro-~ 
versy, and the influence he exercised in Germany, are almost incre- 
dible to us at this day; but if any one has seen a great man, in the 
full consciousness of his own integrity and of the right on his side, 
turn upon some mouthpiece of envy and rend it in pieces, he will 
understand and forgive the magnificence of Lessing’s invective on 
this occasion, which has procured the miserable Klotz an unenviable 
immortality. 

Sick of misfortune and controversy, Lessing would have packed up 


(1) See the French version of De Suckau, published by Didier, 2nd edit., 1873, 
which, in the absence of a vulgate, may be recommended to English readers. 
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and started on his far travels from Hamburg, perhaps never to return 
(as he wrote to Ramler, Nov. 1768), but for a fresh invitation which 
he received from the Duke of Brunswick through his friend Ebert. 
He left Hamburg in 1770, not for Rome, but for the library at 
Wolfenbiittel. The librarianship was a position after his own heart, 
as he thought at first, for it was understood that the library was to 
be for him and not he for the library, and that his chief duty was to 
make himself acquainted with its treasures, and to make them known 
at his discretion. To this end his contributions from’ the library 
enjoyed immunity from the “censure,” and the librarian and re- 
searcher received the splendid endowment of £90 per annum, plus 
apartments and firing! There at Wolfenbiittel he remained till his 
death eleven years later, except for occasional absences, the most 
considerable, one of a year’s duration, in the course of which the 
visit to Italy was at length accomplished under the sorriest circum- 
stances, in company with a prince whose convenience, not his own 
taste and study, Lessing had to consult, and with his heart all the 
time torn asunder by doubts as to his future prospects, and anxieties 
respecting a betrothed beyond the Alps. This last decade of Les- 
sing’s life is the busiest, the most productive, and the darkest. To 
say nothing of the literary labours more immediately connected with 
the library, this period witnessed the production of Emilia Galotti, 
of his theological tractates and other philosophical works, and last, 
not least, of Nathan the Wise—a work which takes rank among the 
Germans with Goethe’s Fuust. But though in these works the 
labours of Lessing find a glorious apotheosis, revealing no mark of 
weakness or impaired vigour, his spirit was more and more clouded 
by ill-health and many sorrows: the death of his father, hopes of 
preferment from more than one quarter excited and disappointed, 
the rancour of theological controversy, the withdrawal of his liberty 
of printing uncensured, and through and above all the trial of a 
long engagement, and the bitter irony of one brief year’s happiness. 
Lessing apparently reached the mature age of forty before his 
heart was ever strongly drawn to any woman ; poverty or inclination 
had tended to stereotype his celibate freedom, and he had earned by 
his epigrams the reputation of a misogynist. He was a bachelor 
sans reproche ; but we miss in his works that delicate appreciation of 
feminine character which is sometimes purchased at the cost of 
broken hearts—women’s, not poets-—and our sympathy with his 
Emilia Galotti is marred by a harsh stroke or two in her portraiture. 
And when Lessing gave his heart away, it was not in a moment of 
Dantesque passion, but in a slower process, by which two mature 
souls grew into the conviction that they were “necessary to each 
other’s happiness.”' Among the houses at which he had been a 


(1) Sime, ii. 137. Mr. Sime’s account of Lessing and his wife is one of the most 
pleasing portions of his book. 
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welcome guest in Hamburg was that of the merchant and silk 
manufacturer Kénig, who died abroad in 1769. One of the earliest 
letters of Lessing’s from Wolfenbiittel is addressed to the widow, 
Eva Konig, on whom had devolved the care of four children, the 
youngest Lessing’s godson, and the whole direction of her late 
husband’s business, including some silk factories in Vienna. Lessing’s 
letter is the first of a correspondence which extended over six years, 
and numbered in all nearly two hundred letters, but it is not to be 
understood that the correspondents were engaged to each other from 
the first. In his loneliness at Wolfenbiittel, cut off from all con- 
genial society, Lessing gradually learnt what was wanting to the 
peace and happiness of his life; and we can mark by the changed 
mode of address in their letters the point at which the friends had 
come to a clear mutual understanding ; it was in the autumn of the 
year following his establishment at Wolfenbiittel, on occasion of a 
brief visit to Hamburg. Apparently, however, Lessing and Eva Konig 
did not make their engagement generally known; his poverty, and the 
unsettled state of her business affairs, which had already necessitated 
a winter journey to Vienna, and afterwards recalled and detained her 
there for a space of three years (1772—75), were permanent obstacles 
to their union, and the tender-hearted woman even reproached her- 
self for what she regarded as a moment of weakness, in which she 
had given Lessing the right to share her misfortunes. The sickness 
of hopé deferred and the strain of prolonged separation may help to 
account for the periods of gloom and collapse which too long and 
frequently overcame Lessing in his “accursed castle ;”’ and, alas! 
he caused Eva many an unmerited and unnecessary pang by a care- 
less or unfaithful silence. He was in constant low spirits, and, as 
his brother says, a sort of spleen seemed to get the better of him; 
his eyes were ailing; perhaps the fatal malady which finally carried 
him off was already fixing itself in his veins; and nothing shows 
more clearly how much he had declined from the brave bright 
Lessing of old than this despondent neglect of the woman he loved. 
One bright meeting they enjoyed in Vienna, but he was soon 
carried off to Italy by the young Prince Leopold of Brunswick, and 
for eight months, owing to the carelessness of friends in Vienna to 
whom letters were consigned, the unhappy pair never heard from 
each other. On his return Lessing hoped for an improvement in 
his circumstances, and after a great deal of tiresome and intricate 
dealing—Lessing himself again partly to blame—his position and 
stipend were somewhat bettered. Meanwhile, the business matters 
in the Kénig family had been brought to a satisfactory termination, 
and at length the marriage took place in October, 1776. Then for 
awhile all was changed in his dull and disordered existence; he 


became the most regular, punctual, and domestic of men. A more 
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roomy habitation had been assigned to him; there he dwelt in the 
utmost calm and content with ‘‘a reasonable woman,” “the one 
woman with whom he had ever felt it possible to live,” extending a 
genial hospitality to stray visitors or old friends, but quite content 
for his own part with the happiness “ within his four walls.” Eva 
Lessing was a woman in every way worthy of him, and likely to 
attract happiness to his dwelling; with what exemplary patience, 
faithfulness, and self-control had she not borne the long uncertainties 
of silence and separation, and refused to hamper his prospects by a 
much-desired union until her own material difficulties were smoothed 
away! Lessing’s friends noticed the change in his spirits and whole 
being subsequent on his marriage ; and one who visited the house in 
Wolfenbiittel during the bright year 1777 wrote: “If it were 
possible to find still more humanity, still more active benevolence ' 
than in Lessing, it would be in Lessing’s wife. Another such 
woman I never hope to know.”* It was an annus mirabilis of “ rest, 
and peace, and joy’”’ for Lessing, during which he renewed his youth 
in sports with his wife’s children, and had reason to expect a crown- 
ing felicity to his own age; which hope, like so many others in his 
luckless life, was doomed to untimely disappointment. In December, 
1777, his wife gave birth to a son, who lived but a few hours, and 
whose birth cost the mother her life. On the 10th of the January 
following Lessing wrote to his friend Eschenberg: “My wife is 
dead ; this experience too I have had now. Iam glad that there 
cannot be many more such experiences left for me to have, and am 
quite easy.” Anda little later to his brother Karl: “ My wife is 
dead. Ifyou had known her! But they say it is only self-praise 
to praise one’s wife. Good; I shall say nothing further of her. 
But if you had known her! You will, I fear, never see me again as 
our friend Moses found me, so calm and so contented within my 
four walls !”’ * 

It was now that he plunged deeper into theological controversy, 
as if to gain distraction and relief from his sorrow. His home was 
indeed brightened by the presence of his wife’s children, and in 
especial Amalia, his favourite. Yes, and in happier circumstances 
of fortune and health, the friendship with Elise Reimarus might 
perhaps have ripened into a tenderer intimacy, and shed the grace of 
a second spring on his later years. But he had not strength left to 
survive his wife long; the evils of six years of mental and bodily 
depression had not been eradicated by his brief draught of passing 
happiness, and in February, 1781, he passed away, at the poor age of 
fifty-two, “like a wise man, as he had lived, calm and controlled, 
with full consciousness to the last moment.” . 

In an oft-quoted passage of the Hamburgische Dramaturgie, Lessing 
disclaims for himself the title of a genius, albeit he qualifies the 


(1) Sime, ii. p. 174. (2) Ibid., p. 176. 
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disclaimer by admitting his consciousness of having by the aid of 
criticism produced work not very dissimilar from the results of 
genius. If we restrict our conception of this incalculable quality 
to the sphere of poetical or esthetic creation, we must recognise in 
the character of Lessing’s dramatic works the substantial justice of his 
own estimate: but if we extend the term until it covers spontaneity 
and originality in every sphere of human thought and action, and if 
we recognise in all great work done with apparent ease a product of 
genius, we may say that Lessing had a genius for criticism. ‘ Pro- 
ductive criticism ”—‘ critical production””—these, as Danzel has 
taught us, are good catch-words to mark the essential qualities of 
Lessing’s works ; in partial explanation, let it be enough to say that 
in Lessing’s poems and dramas we have everywhere, except in 
Minna, either literary reminiscences and patterns, or a moral and 
didactic purpose, or the too conspicuous traces of hammer, and 
chisel, and file, before our eyes; and while our admiration is 
extorted, our hearts are not deeply stirred. In his prose works, on 
the other hand, thoughts and language seem to flow with such 
natural spontaneity and freshness, and all is so much above the 
common level of vigour, directness, intensity, lucidity, that in 
reading we are braced, stimulated, and led on, as it were, by a living 
voice. There is a Socratic quality in Lessing’s mode of thought, 
dividing things usually confounded together—as, for example, art 
and science, poetry and painting, various kinds of poetry, science 
and religion, the religion of Christ and the Christian religion, and 
so on—and all his prose works exhibit a sort of dramatic develop- 
ment of the various positions or arguments, even where he does not, 
as in the Dialogues on Freemasonry, throw a treatise into conver- 
sational form. The bon mot that “style is character” may be 
verified (as Heine reminds us) in the case of Lessing as in very few 
others ; in reading his prose we are everywhere sensible of contact 
with a great genuine living personality, and are caught up into the 
lucid atmosphere of his own fervent spirit. 

It was a part of his intense thoroughness that Lessing was per- 
petually going back and appealing to the original and permanent 
sources of knowledge, from all traditional or conventional interpre- 
tations; from the French comedies to their prototypes in the Roman 
authors ; from the French heroic tragedy to the Greek tragedians ; 
and from the garbled Aristotle of Corneille to the true Aristotle 
of the Poetics; so he diverted his countrymen from the Frenchified 
theatre to the more congenial English stage and the great 
master Shakespere, and to their own primitive plays, such as 
Faust; so he rescued many a literary innocent from misrepre- 
sentation, as, for example, Cardanus, and above all, in his own 
mind at least, rehabilitated Spinoza from the false comment of 
Bayle: while over and above mere literary restoration or advance, 
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Lessing pushes all back to the ultimate courts of reason and nature, 
This return or appeal to the original sources of inspiration and 
knowledge—what is it but the very and best essence of Protestantism 
itself? Lessing was in sooth a great literary Protestant, a kindred 
spirit, as he himself felt, and as his countrymen delight to repeat, a 
kindred spirit with Luther. “Luther,” he wrote, “delivered us 
from the yoke of Tradition ; but who will deliver us from the still 
more intolerable yoke of the Letter?” Lessing himself has done as 
much as any one man to effect that necessary yet long-delayed 
development of the Reformation; he truly rides in the front rank 
of those chosen Knights of the Holy Ghost who are gradually 
clearing human thought and policy of many a surviving or revived 
“monster of the prime”—or of the middle age—and that by a 
criticism not merely destructive. It is the glory of Lessing to have 
laid, in nearly every direction, the first stone to many a rising 
edifice, and subsequent thought in various spheres, art, religion, 
politics, and philosophy, is but running on lines sketched out or 
inaugurated by him. He lived indeed in an atmosphere of contro- 
versy, and enjoyed it; it was his way to start by finding some book 
to criticize, as, before an age of many books, Socrates was used to 
find some one in the market-place to question. But Lessing clearly 
recognised the positive as well as the negative stages of criticism, 
and sought out and destroyed falsehood as the first step towards 
truth. Had Lessing been a mere polemic, Goethe, in whose eyes the 
Reformation seemed too sudden a break with the past, would never 
have penned the distich on him which Mr. Sime prints on his title- 
page, and which may be rendered—poorly, poorly 
‘While thou wast living we held thee in honour as more than a mortal— 
Dead—and thy spirit, O man, reigns o’er the spirits of men.” 

Yes! for Lessing bequeathed not a controversy—no, nor yet a new 
dogmar—when “he wrote Nathan the Wise, and died.” Nor is it 
pure deism, as Heine asserts, which breathes out of that poem, but 
rather the pure spirit of humanity, which Lessing, according to his 
habit of twofold expression, poetic and critical, has also reproduced 
in the Testament of John as the simple commandment, Love one 
another! The pure love of truth, with the joy in the pursuit of 
truth, which the modern world has regained, or is regaining, by the 
education of science; the pure love of humanity, both as a quality 
and as an aggregate of persons, with the joy of benevolence, which 
must be the safeguard of modern democracy, these all are to be found 
in the great master critic, everywhere informing his thought, 
ennobling his style, and elevating writings of a controversial nature 
into literary creations of permanent profit to readers of every 
nation. 


REGINALD W. Macan. 








THE NEW REVELATION.' 
Parr II. 


Tue Resurrection is the crowning event of Christian history. It is 
the apotheosis of Jesus of Nazareth. When the good Teacher had 
fallen into the hands of his enemies, and closed a short but mo- 
mentous career by an ignominious death upon the cross, great dark- 
ness of political shame and religious bigotry fell upon the Unholy 
City. The Light of the World seemed for ever extinguished. All 
that could die of the Master passed away from the sight of men; but 
by the might of faith and love he did not remain forgotten in the 
sepulchre in the rock. He rose again in the hearts of his followers, 
and was seen by longing eyes restored to a life of unearthly splendour 
in which he has ever since reigned supreme. As once the impulsive 
multitude, it is said, would have taken him by force and made him 
a King, succeeding generations, with still greater insistence, have 
made him a God. There is no want of reverence for Jesus of 
Nazareth, and no disregard for the feelings of others, implied in the 
persistent effort to appreciate aright the events of his life, and to 
dispel the cloud of legend which envelops the fact of his death. 
It cannot be otherwise than fitting that the memory of the great 
Teacher should be cleared from the elements of myth with which it 
has been distorted by superstitious zeal. Jesus of Nazareth will not 
be less immortal because the stone of the sepulchre was not rolled 
back; nor will he cease to live in the hearts of those who love 
nobleness and good because he did not rise from the dead. The love 
of the sentimental adorer may wax colder as he scans the severer 
lineaments of reality, but the adherence of others will only be more 
sincere when they feel they have no more to do with impossible 
fictions, but frankly confront a still admirable truth. 


In my former article I dealt with the “conditions” under which 
the Christian enters upon an examination of the evidence for the 
Resurrection, and I shall now more immediately address myself to 
the application of these conditions to the event itself. No one who 
considers Canon Westcott’s statements can doubt the important part 
which the “ three final assumptions ” play in all religious controversy, 
and more especially in that concerning the reality of the Resurrec- 
tion. It is impossible for the apologist to separate this crowning 
event from the antecedent conditions. ‘For the direct voice of 
testimony is a very small part of the evidence by which the 


(1) Being continuation of the article in February number, p. 246, entitled “The 
Christian ‘ Conditions.’ ” 
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Resurrection is established.”* The “specific testimony,” it is 
admitted, “must be partial and fragmentary and capable of mis- 
interpretation,” but the belief of the original witnesses is said to be 
supported “by that underlying trust in the reality of the divine 
government and the divine destiny of creation which is ‘ practically 
infinite.’ ”? It is affirmed that the event becomes even probable 
when its moral significance in connection with the three assumptions 
is taken into account. It is the climax of a long series of transac- 
tions between God and man, and in this way, it is said, it ceases to 
be contrary to experience. “Little by little” the Christian is 
“enabled to apprehend the course of things according to its true 
law, till the distinction of ‘ natural’ and ‘supernatural’ is lost in the 
perception of the one will of God wrought out in many ways and 
parts throughout the whole range of creation.”® When this dis- 
tinction is lost, of course the most stupendous miracle presents no 
further difficulty ; but it cannot be lost, if lost at all, except by the 
process of blindly accepting the three presuppositions and the con- 
sequences said immediately to follow them. I say “blindly accept- 
ing” them, for wherever we turn our eyes in nature, they see the 
theory contradicted by a universal reign of law, which is incom- 
patible with the idea of supernatural interference. We have seen 
that those presuppositions are inadmissible, and the apologetic case 
for the reality of the Resurrection, therefore, loses their support, and 
must stand or fall by itself. I shall now briefly examine the rest of 
Canon Westcott’s reasoning. 


1. 


I pointed out, in my former article, the fatal disability under 
which Canon Westcott’s argument seems to me to labour, of passing 
merely from assumption to assumption without arriving at any solid 
conclusion. I may illustrate this to a small extent by discussing 
the reasoning which immediately follows the statement of the three 
necessary presuppositions. After first affirming that “if God is the 
Father of men, it becomes probable that He will under certain 
circumstances make His presence felt by peculiar ‘signs,’ ”’* Canon 
Westcott proceeds to enunciate a still more singular conclusion, to 
which, from his repeated reference to it, and the consequences he 
deduces from it, he evidently attaches the greatest importance. He 
says: 


‘And again, to look at the subject from another point of sight, if we derive 
our being, it matters not through what descent, from a good Creator, each 
natural desire or instinct of man carries with it the promise of fulfilment. It 
is not conceivable that he should have been endowed with aspirations which 





(1) Contemporary Review, November, 1877, p. 1083. 
(2) Ib., p. 1082. (3) Ib., p. 1073. (4) Ib., p. 1071. 
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must always remain unsatisfied. He may be unable beforehand to anticipate 
how they will be satisfied; he may even form false and confident anticipations ; 
but after the event it must be discernible that the satisfaction is real. I/ we 
feel that the scheme of things in which we are placed is true, if we feel, that is, that 
the apparent signs of progress which it exhibits reveal its essential nature, we 
cannot doubt that the characteristic tendencies of human action, and feelings, and 
thought are also true, and turned towards that which we are made to attain to. It 
cannot, then, be in vain that we instinctively look forward to a nobler future, 
and a closer fellowship with God hereafter; and turn heavenward, as knowledge 
widens, for some fuller teaching as to these loftiest hopes. No doubt our 
instincts, both physical and moral, require to be disciplined and trained; but 
they are in a real sense prophetic. While they are not, in our present condition, 
authoritative, they are suggestive.” ! 


I have quoted this passage without omission, that I may not under- 
state Canon Westcott’s case, but I frankly acknowledge that I have 
not the slightest idea of the meaning of the mysterious sentence 
which I have taken the liberty of putting into italics, unless it be 
one which I am not surprised that he has not ventured to state more 
clearly even to himself. Canon Westcott immediately continues : 


“Thus revelation, which is only one form of the continuous intercourse of 
God and man, so far from being improbable, is seen from the actual circum- 
stances of life to be a natural consequence of the Divine Fatherhood.”* 


As our author proceeds with his argument he palpably gains confi- 
dence, and a little further on he points out that the Resurrection, as 


“the crowning revelation of God,” “cannot be said to be even 
improbable, if it can be shown to convey that teaching as to the 
future of creation which we are constituted to expect.”® The con- 
clusion drawn from the argument which has been quoted is manifest 
here, but it is still more clearly expressed when Canon Westcott, 
speaking of the Resurrection, says: 


‘= ‘So far is it from being contrary to ‘ universal experience,’ that it isin a most 
true sense according to universal experience, for it is seen universally that aspi- 
rations, tendencies, instincts, are not left for ever unattained and unsatisfied.” * 


The contention, therefore, is that each natural desire or instinct or 
tendency or aspiration of man carries with it the promise of fulfil- 
ment, and that, the Resurrection, being the requisite assurance that 
these “aspirations, tendencies, instincts,” are not to be left un- 
attained and unsatisfied, so far from being contrary to universal 
experience, is actually in accordance with it. Canon Westcott, 
before attaining the later glow of certainty, is good enough to admit 
that if they are “in a real sense prophetic,” our instincts, nevertheless, 
“require to be disciplined and trained,” and to confess that at present 
they are not “authoritative,” but merely “suggestive.” But how 
can instincts be prophetic if they require to be trained? How can 


(1) Contemporary Review, November, 1877, p. 1072. 
(2) Ib., p. 1072. (3) Ib., p. 1074. (4) Ib., p. 1082. 
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their divine origin be maintained if they must be disciplined what 
to be instinctive of? And if they are not authoritative, but merely 
suggestive, how can it be asserted that they are so distinctly pro- 
missory that it is even “not conceivable” that they should remain 
without satisfaction? These admissions are absolutely destructive 
of Canon Westcott’s own argument. And again, if it be not con- 
ceivable that the aspirations with which man is “ endowed ” should 
remain unsatisfied, does it not seem unnecessary that so stupendous a 
miracle as the Resurrection should take place merely to render such 
assurance doubly sure? Might not the impatient curiosity of man 
well have remained without the additional amount of certainty, and 
does the supposed object of the “new revelation” really justify the 
miracle? It is quite true that Canon Westcott assumes an intimacy 
of communication between the Infinite Personal God and his crea- 
tures which would explain almost anything, but to doubters such « 
reason does not seem quite satisfactory. Passing on from this point, 
however, it may be well to remark that the argument which we are 
discussing is the connecting link between the assumption of an Infi- 
nite Personal God and the miracle of the Resurrection. Without 
the assumption the supposed consequence could not be alleged, and 
if that consequence be disallowed, the connection between the Infi- 
nite Personal God and the Resurrection is wholly severed ; for it is 
only in fulfilment of the supposed promise of satisfaction to the 
instincts and aspirations of his creatures that God and the Resurrec- 
tion are associated together. We have seen, however, that the first 
assumption is a use of language which denotes an object inconceivable 
under the conditions of human thought, and the second assumption, 
which we are now considering, stands therefore in a very limp and 
mutilated condition before us as an effect, the alleged cause of which 
has not only not been shown to exist, but has been declared both 
inconceivable and unbelievable. The affirmation regarding our 
instincts and aspirations does not assist in establishing the previous 
assumption of an Infinite Personal God, but on the contrary is itself 
merely an assumption, and one which, from every point of view, is 
utterly untenable. The first assumption, which is inadmissible, is 
followed by a second which is untenable. 

The assumption is at least twofold ; first, that the Infinite Personal 
God himself implants in man the instincts and aspirations of which 
Canon Westcott speaks, and next, that these instincts and aspirations 
are prophetic, and carry with them the promise of fulfilment. I 
need not point out how completely the first of these assumptions is 
based on the first chapters of Genesis, and upon inferences drawn 
from them. The hypothesis of the supernatural origin of instincts, 
to which Canon Westcott boldly adds “aspirations,” has no positive 
argument in its favour. The only plea it can advance is the nega- 
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tive consideration that we cannot yet produce facts establishing 
every detail of the rational counter-theory : that the inner tendencies 
of man called instincts are natural acquisitions which have become 
permanent and are transmitted—a circumstance which is not surpris- 
ing when the delicacy and obscurity of the question, and the compara- 
tively recent date of attention to it, are remembered. A hypothesis, 
however, which rests on supernatural interference, and which has 
no firmer support than the partial incompleteness of the natural 
explanation, is not in a strong position, and even vigorous censor- 
ship of religious literature and the efforts of a Society rigorously 
limited to Promoting Christian Ignorance cannot long succeed in 
keeping it upright. Carried to its logical end, the apologetic 
hypothesis of the origin of instincts and aspirations must land its 
supporters in the assertion of appointed necessity in thought and 
action. It will not, however, be requisite for our present purpose to 
enter upon any discussion of Evolution, or of the origin of instincts. 
The argument admits of more summary refutation. 

It would have been an advantage if Canon Westcott, recognising, 
as he professes to do, the importance of clearly stating the postulates 
which underlie reasoning, had favoured us with a definition of the 
instincts and aspirations with which lie affirms man to be “endowed,” 
and which it is inconceivable should remain without satisfaction. It 
would certainly have been interesting to learn in what respect, if 
any, “aspirations” differ from instincts. In the absence of any 
definition, I must regard them merely as a complex form of simple 
instinct, developed under the influence of intellectual culture. The 
striking peculiarity of the instincts and aspirations of which Canon 
Westcott speaks is that they exist without the existence of anything 
to satisfy them in this life. They are “ prophetic,” and the whole 
force of the argument depends upon the fact that the promise which 
they are supposed to carry with them remains unsatisfied here, and 
only receives satisfaction in the future life. Now, I do not question 
that instincts do not, and cannot, exist without the existence of 
something which can satisfy them—indeed, I consider the past and 
present existence of this something as an absolute condition of their 
existence. The instincts and aspirations which we are discussing, 
however, are exceptions to this rule, and seem to be quite super- 
natural. Canon Westcott argues, in the most unhesitating manner, 
that universal experience shows that “aspirations, tendencies, in- 
stincts, are not left for ever unattained and unsatisfied ;” that is to 
say, that all other instincts with which universal experience is 
acquainted are satisfied, but that these are not, and in accordance with 
experience, therefore, must receive their satisfaction in another life. 
They are thus an exception at present to universal experience, like 
the Resurrection with which they are connected. The Resurrection, 
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of course, is not the required satisfaction ; it is merely the assurance 
that there is to be satisfaction for them hereafter—a revelation that 
aspiration is not to be for ever in vain. It is, therefore, a very grave 
omission on the part of Canon Westcott that he has not defined the 
character and established the reality of these prophetic instincts and 
aspirations, the existence of which he has assumed, but which are 
avowedly contrary to universal experience. Are they instincts at 
all? All other instincts are seen to be satisfied: these are not. 
All other instincts are ratified by actual experience in the past and 
the present: these are merely prophetic of the future. The function 
of all other instincts is limited to the circumstances and conditions 
of earthly existence: the operation of these is limited to empty 
craving for an unknown something in an unknown hereafter. The 
singular hesitancy of Canon Westcott’s expressions regarding these 
instincts and aspirations is now quite intelligible. Their prophetic 
character cannot be recognised, and the inferences he deduces from 
them are certainly not “authoritative.” He has simply invested 
very natural desires with very mysterious attributes, and magnified 
their scope from the region of experience to unsubstantial realms of 
imagination. I might add that this argument from instincts 
involves a belief in mere continuance, which has characterized the 
earlier phases of religion throughout the world: a resumption, in 
some sort, of earthly life beyond the grave. If one kind of instinct 
is guaranteed an eternity of satisfaction, why not all? The re- 
joinder may be a distinction between “moral” and “ physical” 
instinct ; but before this can in any degree be considered valid, it 
would be necessary to prove that such a distinction exists, which 
certainly cannot be done. The survival and eternal satisfaction 
of select instincts, and the extinction of others, implies the con- 
tinuance of similar and merely modified conditions in a future life. 

But the sufficient answer to Canon Westcott’s argument, which, 
in its possible applications, may be described as “a doctrine irrational 
in itself, and which would sanction half the mischievous illusions 
recorded in history, or which mislead individual life,” is that which 
was given by Mr. John Stuart Mill, and which is as appropriate to 
aspirations for “religious beatitude,”’ or any other form of Canon 
Westcott’s supposed instincts, as for immortality : 


‘* We are told that the desire of immortality is one of our instincts, and that 
there is no instinct which has not corresponding to it a real object fitted to 
satisfy it. Where there is hunger there is somewhere food, where there is sexual 
feeling there is somewhere sex, where there is love there is somewhere some- 
thing to be loved, and so forth: in like manner since there is the instinctive 
desire of eternal life, eternal life there must be. The answer to this is patent 
on the very surface of the subject. It is unnecessary to go into any recondite 
considerations concerning instincts, or to discuss whether the desire in question 
is an instinct or not. Granting that wherever there is an instinct there exists 


‘ 
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something such as that instinct demands, can it be affirmed that this something 
exists in boundless quantity, or sufficient to satisfy the infinite craving of 
human desires? What is called the desire of eternal life is simply the desire of 
life; and does there not exist that which this desire calls for? Is there not 
life? To suppose that the desire of life guarantees to us personally the reality 
of life through all eternity, is like supposing that the desire of food assures us 
that we shall always have as much as we can eat through our whole lives and 
as much longer as we can conceive our lives to be protracted to.” * 


It is extremely suggestive, both as regards the origin and the 
satisfaction of our supposed instincts and aspirations, upon which 
Canon Westcott lays such stress, that, however prophetic he may 
consider them, they tell us nothing which they have not learnt from 
experience. They project into another life the favourite circum- 
stances of this. Life may become eternal, happiness may be 
spiritualised, and aspiration ennobled, but they are fundamentally 
the same in kind, and differ only in degree. According to the 
actual tendencies, habits, and feelings of a race are the aspirations 
and anticipations of the future life. Upon the instinct theory, there 
is as much reason to hope for the paradise of the Mahometan as for 
the heaven of the Christian. The instinct of the Jew would not be 
satisfied with any future life in which the supremacy of the people 
of Israel did not form a conspicuous feature, and if the substance of 
the teaching of Canon Westcott’s inspired records, even down to the 
Christian Apocalypse, is to be accepted as authoritative, the Jew is 
justified in such a course. What is the popular representation of 
heaven but various forms of actual experience more or less idealized, 
whether its white-robed denizens are to sing eternal hallelujahs to 
the accompaniment of golden harps, or the glorified saints are to 
form endless and unwearied congregations for prayer and praise, the 
perfection of similar assemblies on earth, which have somewhere 
been described as a little heaven below? Even the higher aspi- 
rations of the few point merely to rest and victory over the weakness 
of the flesh, which mars the enjoyment of emotional religion here, 
or prevents the attainment of ideal moral standards, whieh, after all, 
are the creation of reason and experience. 

If we consult the Bible—and as Canon Westcott appeals to the 
Bible, and derives his assumptions from it, to the Bible we must 
necessarily go—we learn some very instructive facts regarding the 
objects which are represented as promised by the prophetic instincts 
and aspirations with which man is endowed. The Infinite Personal 
God is said to have been in constant familiar intercourse with the 
patriarchs and people of Israel. But we nowhere find that he gives 
any of them a hint of immortality and a future life. The highest 
inducement to obey the law which God himself writes on tables of 
stone and personally delivers to Moses is length of days. The 


(1) Three Essays on Religion, 1874, p. 204 f. j 
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instincts and aspirations of the patriarchs, apparently, had not 
been “disciplined and trained,’ for they pointed to nothing more 
noble than long life and the promised land; and the end of worship, 
the scope of prayer in Israel for many ages never soared beyond this 
world and prosperity in it. It was only contact with other nations 
which, in course of time, imparted to Israel the belief in a life 
beyond the grave, and developed aspirations of a more spiritual 
nature. 

The elasticity of Canon Westcott’s reasoning, however, finds no 
difficulty in the silence of the Old Testament. He accepts every- 
thing as he finds it, and he finds everything right. If the whole of 
the facts had been different, they would doubtless have fitted into 
his theory with equal docility. He says: 


‘‘There was practically nothing in the current thoughts which Christ en- 
countered which was fitted to call out a spontaneous belief in the message of 
his Resurrection. The silence of the Old Testament, the ‘bold guesses’ and 
sad negations of Gentile philosophy“are equally instructive. The one shows 
how Divine wisdom was constrained to delay the revelation till it could be 
presented vitally: the other that reason, while baffled by the problem of the 
future, finds no rest in scepticism. "When Christ came, this only remained to 
men as the issue of ages of resolute and patient thought, that the instinct by 
which they clung to a continuous personality beyond the grave was at hopeless 
variance with such an analysis of their own being as they could make.” ! 


The assurance of Canon Westcott can scarcely establish the 
assumption that “ Divine wisdom was constrained to delay the reve- 
lation.” But what was the “ new revelation” which, it is alleged, 
was made by the Resurrection to satisfy aspirations? The state- 
ments of Canon Westcott upon this point are so diffuse and vague, 
that it is extremely difficult to obtain a firm hold of the idea which 
he desires to represent; but I will quote a few passages which seem 
intended to explain it. The preliminary assumptions, it is said, 
enable us to approach the Resurrection from the true point of sight. 


**For the Resurrection is the crowning revelation of God, the sign of the 
continuity of the fulness of human being through the seen into the unseen. . . . 
Part of the truth signified by it has passed so completely into modern thought 
that we can hardly imagine that men were ever without the sure trust that 
death is the personal admission to the nearer Presence of God.2... The 
Resurrection of Christ was the revelation of a new life. . . . It was a revela- 
tion in two main respects. As to the relation of Christ to men, and as to the 
relation of the present life to the future.* . . . Believers were to be transfigured, 
and at the same time their life was to continue in Christ. In other words, a 


glimpse was given of a ‘personality’ of a raised humanity, in which each 
member was included but not absorbed.” * 


I might quote half of Canon Westcott’s paper without exhausting 
the curious contents which his vivid imagination discovers in the 


(1) Contemporary Review, November, 1877, p. 1079. 
(2) Ib., p. 1074. (3) Ib., p. 1080. (4) Ib., p. 1081. 
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supposed Revelation. Without attempting to define minor details, 
I may say that this “ Revelation” is chiefly represented as being of 
a mode of the future life, and of the relation between God and man 
which satisfies the aspirations of mankind and fulfils the promise 
conveyed by the instincts with which man is “endowed.” Where 
we are to look, beyond Canon Westcott’s statements, for authori- 
tative information as to the contents of the “New Revelation” is 
not indicated. The accounts in the Gospels and other writings are 
meagre enough, but the details concerning the future state imparted 
in the Gospels were certainly not cancelled by anything said to have 
occurred at the Resurrection. It is unnecessary to recall the picture 
of the Heavenly Jerusalem and of the state of the blessed given in 
the Apocalypse, nor of the bottomless pit or lake of fire into which 
the wicked are to be cast to be tormented day and night for ever and 
ever. The representations in the Gospels do not materially differ 
from those of the book of Revelation. These are frequently put into 
the mouth of Jesus himself. It is right to mention that the view 
which he expounds is admitted by Canon Westcott to be an “ infer- 
ence” from the Resurrection,! and he would doubtless further admit 
that it is only “one of several conceivable interpretations ”—a 
fact which it is always well to bear in mind. From all conceivable 
points of sight, however, all of such views, without exception, must 
be considered simply as representing a mode of belief in no way dif- 
fering in kind from other universal phases of religious opinion. But 
Canon Westcott insists on the essential novelty of the revelation, 
and without novelty it could scarcely be considered a revelation. 
He says, “The fact was, as we maintain, essentially unique; the 
teaching which it conveyed was essentially new.”? As one of many 
representations of the future life and of the relations between God 
and man, however, I must emphatically deny the novelty of the 
teaching. On the contrary, I might affirm that there is scarcely a 
point in the whole of Christian theology which has not been in some 
sort anticipated by other religious systems. Space, however, impera- 
tively forbids my entering upon this question. As I have already 
pointed out, the chosen people of God, during the period of their 
closest communion with him, had certainly no clear conception of a 
future life, and no instincts or aspirations for anything beyond length 
of days and prosperity in this world. They had not even belief in 
the doctrine of continuance, The prevalent theories of ghosts and 
angelic agency, however, and familiarity with such suggestive phe- 
nomena as sleep and dreams, prepared them to receive more advanced 
views, and intercourse with other nations finally developed these, so 
that at least a century and a half before the commencement of our 
era the Jewish nation not only had attained to belief in continuance, 


(1) Contemporary Review, November, 1877, p. 1076. ” (2) Ib., p. 1074. 
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but also in immortality, resurrection, and retribution. Long before 
the coming of Jesus, therefore, his own people held, in one shape or 
another, substantially the views which he taught in regard to these 
points. This is perfectly undeniable, and the utmost that can be 
maintained with accuracy is, that his teaching more or less modified 
prevalent belief. Moreover, long before the Jews, other nations, 
quite independently of them, believed in immortality, resurrection, 
and retribution, and still more generally in the lower, but still kindred 
doctrine of continuance. That all such opinions proceed upon well- 
known lines of natural development from primitive and simple modes 
of belief is perfectly established and cannot be gainsaid,’ and it is 
quite inadmissible, upon any grounds yet shown, to claim any other 
origin for Christian belief. The known facts place their natural 
genesis beyond contradiction. At the very utmost, the Resurrection, 
if it actually occurred and under any alleged circumstances, could 
have been no more than a realisation of previous conceptions, and 
could not in any sense be described as a “ new revelation.” 


II. 


If the reality of the Resurrection and Ascension is to be established 
at all, it must be by direct evidence, for these presuppositions and 
untenable assertions are of no avail. Coming now, therefore, to 
more immediate consideration of the alleged facts, there are one or 
two aspects of the events as described by Canon Westcott which 
must have a little attention. Set forth as the crowning revelation of 
God, the climax of a long series of miraculous dealings with mankind, 
Canon Westcott claims that the Resurrection “is not open to the 
objection that it is contrary to experience,” for its significance is 
affirmed to consist in the fact that it is absolutely without parallel.’ 
Separated from the presuppositions, however, that which is thus 
claimed as a merit becomes almost a fatal objection. It is not the 
mere rising from the dead to which Canon Westcott refers, for the 
Gospels narrate the restoration to life of the young man of Nain, of 
the daughter of Jairus, of Lazarus, and of many saints at the Cruci- 
fixion. They likewise represent Herod and others as identifying 
Jesus as John the Baptist raised from the dead, or one of the 
prophets. The stupendous fact of physical resurrection from the 
dead is not that which is made the essential point, but Canon West- 
cott argues that the Resurrection of Jesus was “ essentially unique” 
because he was not, like these others, restored merely to the conditions 


of earthly life, and afterwards subject to the ordinary circumstances 
of our present existence : 


‘* But the connection of the Lord with the disciples after the Resurrection was 





(1) Compare generally, Spencer, Principles of Sociology ; Tylor, Primitive Culture, &e. 
(2) Contemporary Review, November, 1877, p. 1074. 
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wholly altered. He was known only when He pleased to reveal Himself. He 
was surrounded with a mysterious awfulness. At the very time when He offered 
a material test of the reality of His presence He showed that He was not bound 
by the laws of matter. That was evidently a ‘law’ by which the conditions of 
His appearances are determined They thought at first that they saw a 
spirit, and this impression had to be overcome. So far as they had any acquaint- 
ance With a rising again, their notions were directly at variance with the cir- 
cumstances of the Lord’s Resurrection.” ! 


From all this Canon Westcott considers that the importance of the 
chief “ moments” in the history ‘‘ becomes obvious’”’ : 


“The tomb in which the body of the Lord was laid was found empty. The 
Lord appeared and disappeared at pleasure. All that belonged to His humanity 
was preserved, and at the same time all was transfigured. . . . . This being so, 
it will be seen that no misunderstanding of the Christian idea of the Resurrec- 
tion can be more complete than that which is involved in the following dilemma : 
‘One or other alternative must be adopted :—If Jesus possessed His own body 
after his Resurrection, and could eat and be handled, he could not vanish: if 
he vanished, he could not be thus corporeal.’ ” * 


It would not be easy to misunderstand “ the Christian idea,” which 
in brief is to accept every statement of every Evangelist, however 
contradictory, as literal truth, and force reasoning into harmony with 
them. My purpose, however, was to ascertain what evidence there 
may be for those statements, and whether they can be reasonably 
believed or not. I have so fully examined the evidence for the 
Resurrection elsewhere, that I need not, and indeed could not, go 


over it again here, but must confine myself to a very brief discussion 
of some of Canon Westcott’s points. 

It is not too much to say that the accounts in the four Gospels 
of the Resurrection of Jesus are not only in the highest degree 
contradictory, but that they mutually exclude each other. With 
regard to the alleged fact that the tomb in which the body of 
Jesus was laid was found empty, I may point out that there is 
most fatal discrepancy in the different reports of the entombment, 
and uncertainty prevails regarding every one of its circumstances.® 
The body, however, according to Canon Westcott, seems to have 
been as little present in the subsequent transactions as it is alleged 
to have been in the sepulchre. It is well to remember that the 
bodies of those antitypes of the Christ, Moses and Elijah, were not 
found either, and the account of the Transfiguration, in which 
they are seen speaking with Jesus, brings the three into suggestive 
contact, not very long before the closing scenes of the history. 

It is quite true that the Resurrection of Jesus is not represented 
as a restoration to the ordinary circumstances of the previous life, but 
that seems to me scarcely a safe source of exultation for those who 


(1) Contemporary Review, November, 1877, p. 1075. 
(2) Ib., p. 1076; cf. Supernatural Religion, iii. p. 462. 
(8) Supernatural Religion, iii. p. 436 ff. 
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wish to demonstrate the reality of the Resurrection. Had Jesus, 
during the time which is said to have elapsed between the Resurrec- 
tion and Ascension, resumed his ordinary intercourse with the dis- 
ciples, even to a reasonable extent, the reality of his Resurrection 
might have been more apparent. On the contrary, however, he 
merely shows himself to them a few times momentarily, and not at 
all to any one else. None of his enemies are forced into his service 
by a sight of the risen master, and compelled to bear testimony to 
his victory over death. I have elsewhere shown that the alleged 
appearances of Jesus related in the different Gospels cannot be 
reconciled with each other." The same remark applies to the length 
of the interval supposed to elapse between the Resurrection and 
Ascension, and it may be added that the Acts increase the dis- 
crepancy.” As to the other alleged restorations of the dead to life, 
much stress must not be laid on the statement that the young man 
of Nain, the daughter of Jairus, and Lazarus “ resumed their former 
positions,” for these personages drop out of sight and knowledge 
with amazing celerity, considering the wonderful testimony they 
had to bear. History knows nothing of them. Even the evan- 
gelists, who relate in duplicate comparatively commonplace cures of 
disease, ignore the resurrection of Lazarus, and disregard the young 
man of Nain. We are not told what became of the numerous saints 
said by the first synoptist to have come forth from their graves 
during the crucifixion. The “incident,” as Canon Westcott men- 
tions, “is wholly isolated ;” but is not this isolation highly remark- 
able in connection with the Resurrection hypotheses ? On the sup- 
position, however, that no actual Resurrection took place, and that 
the belief rests upon visions of the master seen by excited disciples, 
can the circumstance that Jesus is not represented as resuming the 
ordinary conditions of his previous life be considered at all surprising ? 
It is rather difficult to imagine what else could occur than fitful 
appearances and final disappearance, otherwise termed Ascension. 
“The Lord appeared and disappeared at pleasure.” Certainly he 
does so in the Gospels, but whether at his own pleasure or at the 
pleasure of tradition or of excited imagination is a pertinent ques- 
tion. When Canon Westcott represents this as a special result and 
peculiarity of the Resurrection, after which “all that belonged to 
his humanity was preserved, and at the same time all was trans- 
figured,” and as something unprecedented—a ‘new revelation” to 
mankind—he seems a little mistaken. Already in the Gospels, even 
at the beginning of his career, something very similar is described as 
taking place. The third synoptist relates that when the angry 
crowd at Nazareth led Jesus to the brow of the hill on which the 
city is built, with intent to cast him down headlong, “He passed 


(1) Supernatural Religion, iii. p. 456 ff. (2) Ib., iii. p. 470 ff. 
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through the midst of them and went away.”* That this was 
miraculous, most apologetic commentators assert, and in whatever 
they please to make the miracle consist, the phenomena after the 
Resurrection may be shown to be the same. A similar incident is 
narrated by the fourth evangelist (viii. 59). Although Canon 
Westcott puts aside the dilemma as a misunderstanding of the 
“(Christian idea,” I must maintain it as a clear understanding of 
rational ideas. If a body which is laid in the tomb revives and 
comes forth of itself, bearing still the marks of wounds, and can 
freely be handled, eat, and assimilate food, it cannot appear and dis- 
appear at pleasure, or pass through crowds and closed doors. The 
disciples “thought that they saw a spirit.’”’ Was it tradition which 
thought otherwise and made the vision argue—‘ Behold my hands 
and my feet that it is I myself: handle me and behold; for a spirit 
hath not flesh and bones as ye see me having” ?? It is no reply to 
affirm that, a great many inadmissible assumptions being made, the 
miracle is not open to objection on the ground that it is contrary to 
experience, inasmuch as its significance consists in the fact that this 
semi-substantiality is absolutely without parallel. The audacious 
paradox of Tertullian, “‘ Credo quia impossibile,” will no longer pass 
current. An alleged phenomenon does not now gain additional 
credibility from being absolutely an anomaly. 

But is the representation “absolutely without parallel”? Has it 
the significance even of undeniable originality? Very far from it. 
I will not waste time by referring to the theory of the corporeity of 
the soul maintained by Tertullian® and others before him without 
reference to the Resurrection, although it has distinct similarity to 
that which we are discussing. I have already pointed out the inci- 
dents said to have taken place at Nazareth and Jerusalem as indicat- 
ing that the evangelists do not confine themselves to the period after 
the Resurrection in ascribing such peculiarities to the body of Jesus. 
I might further refer to the account of Jesus walking on the sea, 
when the disciples were troubled, saying, “It is a phantom ;” * and 
also to the narrative of the Transfiguration, when there were seen by 
the three apostles, Moses and Elijah talking with Jesus.° Were not 
the bodies of the lawgiver and prophet in the same condition as the 
risen body of Jesus? Here again would be an anticipation of the 
description ; and the same might be affirmed of the accounts of 
angelic appearances in the Old Testament. Passing over all these, 
however, it may be remarked that long before our era a semi-sub- 
stantiality was ascribed to those who had departed this life, and such 
a conception is found almost everywhere, slowly developed from still 


(1) Luke iv. 30. (3) De Anima, §§ 6 ff. 
(2) Luke xxiv. 39. (4) Matt. xiv. 26. 
(5) Matt. xvii. 3 and par. 
VOL. XXIII. N.S. cc 
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more primitive representations of future existence.’ That such a 
conception was prevalent amongst the Greeks must be recognised by 
all. They considered the disembodied soul to be in a degree material, 
still retaining the form and features which the living man presented. 
When the soul of Achilles is told of the noble deeds of his son, he 
departs joyfully, “taking mighty strides.” I shall take the liberty 
of quoting a passage from Mr. Spencer’s last work bearing on this 


point, and having direct reference to the very allegation we are dis- 
cussing. 


‘* That these dwellers in Hades have some kind of substantiality, is implied 
both by the fact that they come trooping to drink the sacrificial blood, and by 
the fact that Ulysses keeps them back with his sword. Moreover, in this world 
of the dead, he beholds Tityus having his liver torn by vultures; speaks of 
Agamemnon’s soul as ‘shedding the warm tear ;’ and describes the ghost of 
Sisyphus as sweating from his efforts in thrusting up the still-gravitating stone. 
And here I may fitly refer to a passage in the Iliad, showing, in a very clear 
way, how the primitive notion becomes modified. On awaking after dreaming 
of, and vainly trying to embrace, Patroclus, Achilles says,—‘ Alas, there is 
indeed then, even in the dwellings of Hades, a certain spirit and image, but 
there is no body in it at all.’ Yet, being described as speaking and lamenting, 
the ghost of Patroclus is conceived as having the materiality implied by such 
acts. Thus, in the mind of the Homeric age, the dream, while continuing to 
furnish proof of an after-existence, furnished experiences which, when reasoned 
upon, necessitated an alteration in the idea of the other-self: complete substan- 
tiality was negatived. 

‘*Nor do the conceptions which prevailed among the Hebrews appear to have 
been different. We find ascribed now substantiality, now unsubstantiality, and 
now something between the two. The resuscitated Christ is at the same time 
represented as haying wounds that admit of tactual examination; and, never- 
theless, as passing unimpeded through a closed door or through walls. And 
their supernatural beings generally, whether good or bad, and whether revived 
dead or not, were similarly conceived. Here angels dining with Abraham, or 
pulling Lot into the house, are described as having complete corporeity ; else- 
where they are said to have wings, implying locomotion by mechanical action, 
and are represented as rubbing against, and wearing out, the dresses of Rabbins 


in the synagogue.” ” 

I do not hesitate to affirm that whatever may be peculiar in the 
accounts of the appearances of Jesus is due to the fact that they are 
the product of later tradition dealing with subjective phenomena: @ 
vision gradually assuming hypostatic reality. I presume that it is 
not requisite for me to prove that a belief in ghosts and apparitions 
prevailed pretty universally long before the Christian era; nor to 
show that supposed apparitions retained all the lineaments of the 
person who was believed to appear. The narratives in the Gospels 
were written long after the period at which it was alleged that Jesus 
had been seen ; and in a case like this, in which dogmatic teaching 
and pious enthusiasm combined to influence tradition, it might have 


(1) I refer readers for interesting details to Tylor, Primitive Culture, 1871, i. p. 384 
ff. ; Spencer, Principles of Sociology, 1876, i. p. 185 ff. 
(2) Principles of Sociology, i. p. 189 f. 
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been predicated that the representation of the original occurrence 
must almost necessarily assume the uncertain and fluctuating form 
which we actually find in the New Testament. The basis of the 
whole being a vision, but the faith of subsequent believers requiring 
and creating greater reality, tradition as usual naturally added sub- 
stantial details to the appearances. The vision acting upon prevalent 
belief, immediately suggested the idea of Resurrection; and the dis- 
appearance of the vision imperatively excluded any assertion of 
restoration to the mere ordinary conditions of existence, which 
would, of course, have been finally disposed of by the fact that Jesus 
no more, as before, sojourned with the disciples. ‘Ascension ” or 
translation, with the well-known instances of Enoch and Elijah in 
the national mind, could present no difficulty, especially as it must 
be borne in mind that the theory of Incarnation—a belief far from 
peculiar to Christianity—had become developed and applied to Jesus 
when the accounts of the Resurrection came to be written. In these 
we have precisely the details which might have been expected. Jesus 
appears suddenly, stays buta little while, and disappears again. He is 
now substantial, now unsubstantial, and at other times semi-substantial. 
The vision, with characteristic uncertainty, is now recognised, now not 
recognised. Tradition naturally adds tactual evidence to assure the 
doubting of all ages of the reality of the event. The impression that 
the apparition is a spirit is carefully corrected by making the dis- 
ciples handle the flesh and bones. It is instructive to observe how 
the representation takes character in the Gospels. There is no 
apparition at all recorded in the authentic portion of the second 
synoptic ; and on the two occasions on which Jesus is said by the 
first synoptist to have been seen, the body is apparently ‘repre- 
sented as simply substantial, although on the second “some doubted” 
as to the identity. No miraculous details are added. The views 
which form the substance of Canon Westcott’s argument are mainly 
derived from the third and fourth Gospels, which certainly embody 
later and more developed tradition. In fact, that argument is merely 
an assumption of the literal truth of a legend, the various forms of 
which, in different records, mutually destroy and exclude each 
other. 

Regarding the Ascension itself I need not say much. Is it not 
Written in the Acts of the Apostles how the body of “flesh and 
bones” was lifted up and “a cloud received him” out of the sight 
of the disciples? Only, where that mysterious place, the “right 
hand” of the Infinite Personal God, to which Jesus ascended, and 
where he is said to sit, can possibly be, it is somewhat difficult 
to conjecture. 

Space only permits the briefest reference to one or two other 
points. I have elsewhere fully discussed the evidence of Paul and 
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of the New Testament writings. It may be admitted that a belier 
was entertained by certain persons that, after his death and entomb- 
ment, they had seen Jesus. A similar belief in the apparition of 
dead persons has been entertained both before and since. How many 
persons actually supposed that they had themselves seen Jesus there 
is no reasonable evidence to show. The testimony of Paul is of the 
slightest and most uncircumstantial nature, and it is worthy of note 
that the appearances to which he refers are not only not in agree- 
ment with those recounted in the Gospels, but, on the contrary, tend 
to discredit them. He gives no details whatever of his own vision, 
and we have no authentic particulars regarding it from others. A 
careful consideration of his character and temperament, and of the 
representations in his writings, seems to me in the most emphatic 
way to support the “ vision-hypothesis,” andI say this with the 
deepest respect for the great Apostle of the Gentiles, and without a 
shadow of suspicion of his sincerity. The worst charge which can 
be brought against him is that his mystic imagination and visionary 
character made him the architect of ecclesiastical Christianity, and 
that he crushed a system of simple morality under the weight of 
transcendental dogmatism. I insist, in spite ,of Canon Westcott, in 
maintaining as a perfectly obvious truth that the evidence for the 
Resurrection, in its last analysis, is reduced to the belief of a few 
persons that they had seen Jesus alive after his decease, how, when, 


or where we know not. Those who have subsequently believed in 
the Resurrection have believed in consequence of belief in the belief 
of those persons. Canon Westcott argues: 


‘* Historical evidence, alone, can go no further than this. It cannot do more 
than establish the reality of the belief in a particular fact. The belief is itself 
the interpretation of phenomena which cannot be recalled, and, in every case, 
only one of several conceivable interpretations.” ! 


This analysis of belief, however I may differ from the statement 
regarding historical evidence, is one with which I cordially agree. 
Belief is itself the interpretation of phenomena, and, in every case, 
only one of several conceivable interpretations. I therefore enjoy 


the rare pleasure of being quite of his opinion when Canon Westcott 
proceeds to add: 


‘Thus our judgment on the truth of a belief is to be decided mainly by the 
character of the belief and by the circumstances of those who first held it. In 
the case of the Resurrection, the question at issue is simply, in one form or 
other, is it more reasonable to suppose that the apostles were mistaken or that 


the Lord did rise ?” * 

The belief in this case being only one of several conceivable 
interpretations, it is infinitely more reasonable to suppose that the 
special interpretation adopted in an unscientific and superstitious age 

(1) Contemporary Review, November, 1877, p. 1074. (2) Ib., p. 1074. 
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was mistaken, than that an event ‘absolutely unparalleled,” contrary 
to universal experience, and opposed to the order of nature, actually 
took place. The character of the evidence regarding the phenomens 
of which the belief is an interpretation, instead of supporting it, 
absolutely discredits it by its mythical character; and the alleged 
phenomena, as described in the Gospels, instead of justifying an 
explanation which removes them from universal order, are clearly 
recognised as occupying a natural place in the great sequence of 
religious consciousness. 

Canon Westcott illustrates the strength of the original belief by 
saying : 

“The belief of the original witnesses was . . . so vivid that it was from the 


very first expressed in rites which symbolize with most remarkable power the 
fundamental thought of life through death.” ! 


He does not state the rites to which he refers, but I presume that he 
speaks of the commemoration of the last Supper.” In the first place 
the Supper was merely a form of the Jewish Passover, in which the 
thought had already been symbolized for ages; but to represen 
the sacrament which, gradually developed from the Agape of the 
primitive church, finally assumed the character of the Sacrifice of the 
Mass, as, in its essential nature and significance, any exclusive or 
original possession of Christianity, would indeed be a strange mis- 
representation. That a similar commemorative use of bread and 
wine and water existed in older religions, long before the rise of 
Christianity, is undeniable. I will only refer to one instance—the 
mysteries of Mithra, the “ Mediator,” and not go beyond the indica- 
tions of the Christian Fathers, nor touch upon other striking 
analogies in the case. Justin Martyr, in describing the practice of 
the Church of his time in celebrating the Supper with bread and 
wine and water, after stating the words said to have been used by 
Jesus, immediately proceeds to say that wicked demons have imitated 
the same things in the Mysteries of Mithra, “for bread and a cup of 
water” are set in the mystic rites for one being initiated, with certain 
concluding words,® Every one knows that the rites which the pious 
Father supposed to be imitated by demons from the Christian prac- 
tice, dated from a time long antecedent to the Christian era. There 
can be no doubt, moreover, that the Christian rite was not only com- 
memorative, but also initiatory and sacrificial. In the same place, 
speaking of it and of the bread, wine, and water used on the occasion, 
Justin says: “ And this food is called by us Eiyap:otia—Eucharist, 
Thanksgiving—of which no other is allowed to partake but he who 


(1) Contemporary Review, November, 1877, p. 1074. 

(2) It is unnecessary for me to say that Baptism was not only an ancient Jewish rite 
of initiation, but was practised in other religious ages before its adoption by Christianity. 

(3) Apol., i. 66; cf. Tertullian, De Praoscr. Heeret., § 40. 
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believes that the things taught by us are true, and who has been 
washed in the laver for the remission of sins and to regeneration, 
&c.”* Innumerable passages might be cited to show the oblationary 
character of the rite. Now any one who refers to the works of 
Mr. Spencer and Mr. Tylor, which have been indicated further back, 
may learn how the primitive practice of offering bread and water at 
the tombs of the dead grows into commemorative feasts, and further 
develops into sacrifice and religious service. It is curious that the 
belief has likewise prevailed that eating part of the body of any one, 
or drinking the blood, or water in which it, or the ashes after crema- 
tion, have been mixed, secures participation in the virtues or 
qualities of the deceased. I must not, however, pursue this further. 
The evidence of the Christian rite is of no value. 

The whole of Canon Westcott’s antecedent argument is merely an 
amplification of Paley’s ‘Preparatory considerations,” and his 
reasoning from belief nothing more than Paley’s “Simple case” of 
the twelve men. If belief, independently of the evidence upon which 
belief is based, is to play the important part which is here assigned 
to it, there is a premium set upon fanaticism. The position is 


nothing short of this. Speaking of the Gospels, Canon Westcott 
Says: 


‘‘They are addressed to those who believe the fact, and are not directly 
designed to create the belief. They are in this respect, as in all others, a record 
of revelation. When this is once recognised, it will be seen how completely 
most of the criticism of the parallel narratives of the Resurrection falls to the 
ground. There is not the least reason to suppose that the Evangelists told us 
all that they knew, nor yet the least necessity that they should have done so. 
They recorded what was sufficient for their purpose.’’* 


Of course, if Canon Westcott’s assurance is sufficient, criticism falls 
to the ground. We need not strain out the gnat; we may at once 
swallow it with the camel. It is ridiculous to demand evidence: the 
Evangelists, with all their mutually destructive contradictions, and 
their suppression of so much that they knew, and which we should 
like to know, have told us all that is good for us. We have one thing 
to do, and should do it gracefully—believe everything, simply 
because certain persons, eighteen centuries ago, believed that they 
gave the correct interpretation, out of several others conceivable, of 
certain phenomena: pay no attention to the fact that the special 
interpretation adopted is absolutely contrary to universal experience, 
nor be in the least staggered by the reflection that the age in which 
those individuals made this selection was grossly ignorant and super- 
stitious, and drew most mistaken inferences regarding all kinds of 
natural phenomena. If primitive belief is to be the warrant for 
future belief, all great religions which have preceded it are on a pat 


(1) Apol., i. 66. (2) Cont. Rev., November, 1877, p. 1077. 
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with Christianity. The Buddhist has at least as great a reason to 
believe as the Christian. Speaking of the “ Feeling or Sentiment of 
Conviction,” which in such an age, on such a subject, is almost the 


most favourable name which can be accorded to belief, Sir William 
Hamilton says : 


“For we must not mistake this feeling for the faculty by which we dis- 
criminate truth from error; this feeling, as merely subjective, can determine 
nothing as to truth and error, which are, on the contrary, of an objective 
relation; and there are found as many men who have died the confessors of an 
error they mistook for truth, as of men who have laid down their lives in 
testimony of the real truth. ‘Every opinion,’ said Montaigne,’ ‘is strong 
enough to have had its martyrs.’ ” * 


The Jews of Jerusalem, at the time when these stupendous 
miracles are said to have occurred, not only did not believe them, but 
demonstrated their vehement disbelief by persecuting those who pro- 
fessed to believe. The most potent witness for Christianity, the apostle 
Paul himself, not only disbelieved the allegations of the Resurrection 
and Ascension whilst it was possible to verify the facts, but publicly 
declared those allegations to be false, and gave good evidence of the 
sincerity of his denial by haling men and women who asserted them 
and casting them into prison. He believed only long after, on the 
evidence of a vision amongst many other visions, when the opportu- 
nity for investigation had passed. Which belief are we to adopt, 
the later or the former belief of Paul? It cannot be denied that, 
with the exception of the few who originally supposed that they had 
seen Jesus, Christianity was, and is, composed of persons who have 
believed because somebody else had previously believed. The belief 
of multitudes is contagious. For ages the believer has mechanically 
believed with the crowd, and it has only been the slow, but irre- 
sistible, influence of progressive knowledge and enlightenment which 
has at last made him ask himself: What do I believe ? Why do I 
believe? Such a self-questioner will scarcely be satisfied with the 
answer of Canon Westcott. 


Tue Avutuor or “SupERNATURAL RELIGION.” 


(1) Essais, liv. i. ch. xl. 
(2) Lecture on Metaphysics, 1877, ii. p. 502. 











THE STRENGTH OF ENGLAND. 


WE are an insular and aggressive, but at the same time a self- 
depreciating people. We are apt to assume, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, a superiority for our own wisdom, manners, and institutions, 
and to claim a right to instruct and direct the world. But we are 
no less apt to find a satisfaction in self-depreciation. We are fond 
of saying that our position among the nations is lost ; that our people 
are weakened by indoor labour and unwholesome dwellings; that 
our industry is paralysed by strikes; that our commercial activity 
is tainted by fraud; that our wealth rests on a rotten system of 
eredit; that our national spirit is deadened and lost in the pursuit of 
material comfort ; and that the inheritance of honour and influence 
which was won for us by the courage and energy of our fathers, is 
leaving our shores for new centres in the east and in the west. 
Self-depreciation may be noble and useful: without self-criticism 
there is no self-improvement: the best men and the best nations 
are those who feel deeply their own imperfections, and try hard to 
mend them. But self-depreciation may also be ignoble and mis- 
chievous. If it makes us undervalue our own real progress, and 
over-estimate the progress of nations which are really more backward 
than ourselves: if it leads us to think that we can only be strong by 
making others weak: if it places greatness in aggression and 
violence : if it is used to excite that feverish condition in which we 
think that we must do something in order to show that we have the 
power to do it, then self-depreciation becomes a discredit and a curse. 

Under such circumstances it is useful to take stock of our actual 
condition, and to compare ourselves both with what we have been 
and what others are. To make such a comparison complete would 
require a lifetime of thought and observation, and an independent 
stand-point which is probably unattainable. But something may 
be roughly done by the use of statistics, imperfect as they are, and 
this I have attempted to do in the following pages. In getting out 
these figures, regard has naturally been had to the present situation. 
I wished to ascertain, so far as such figures enable us to do so, first, 
what our own national strength is, absolutely and relatively to other 
nations, when compared with what it was at the close of our great 
struggle with Napoleon ; secondly, what our strength is as compared 
with the nation which is for the present moment the chief object of 
our apprehensions; and lastly, what has been the true source of such 
progress as we have achieved. The result was startling to myself. 
Tried by every test, our resources are greater absolutely and relatively 
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than they ever were. Our capacity for offence and defence is far 
greater than it ever was; and it must be added that the interests 
which we should place at stake by war are also far greater. We 
have been, if we are not now, as aggressive as Russia, and with 
far greater success. But our greatest triumph and our real strength 
have been achieved, not by foreign conquest, or in remote regions, 
but by the policy of peace and freedom which, within the limits 
of Europe at any rate, we have, with one exception, pursued since 
the close of the great European War in 1815. 

The greater part of the following figures are taken from official 
published statistics, or from well-known books of authority, such as 
Porter’s Progress of the Nation, and Martin’s History of the British 
Colonies. I may add that in preparing them I have had the valu- 
able aid of Mr. Robert Giffen. 


I.—PopruLATION. 


The following is a comparison of the population of great powers of 
Europe in 1811 or 1816, and 1871—5, taken from the Economist of 
19th June, 1875 :— 





Per cent. | Per cent. 





























Numbers. of Total, Numbers. of Total. 
Bh 1811. 1871—5. 
1Great Britain ° 112,000,000 8:7 27,500,000 12°8 
France . ° 29,000,000 20°8 36,000,000 16°8 
1816. 

Germany ° ° 21,000,000 14°8 41,000,000 19°0 
Austria ‘ * 28,000,000 20:0 36,000,000 16°8 
Russia in Europe. 48,000,000 35°7 71,000,000 34°6 
138,000,000 100°0 211,500,000 100°0 





Thus, at the end of the great war Great Britain, which had 
then immense armies on foot, had about 9 per cent. of the whole 
population of the powers above named. Now she has about 13 
per cent. She had then less than a fourth of the population of 
Russia ; she has now more than a third. These are mere numbers, 
in which no account is taken of intelligence, capacity, and resources. 


Il.—WEattu or ENGLAND, CoMPARATIVE AND ABSOLUTE. 


(a.) Comparative Progress of Taxation. The following is a com- 
parative statement of the growth of imperial taxation in various 
countries : 7— 

(1) Ireland is omitted. If included, there would be, in addition, 5,000,000 of in- 
habitants, chiefly hostile and separated at the early period ; and at the later period, the 


same number comparatively friendly and united. 
(2) From Mr. Goschen’s Report on Local Taxation, Parts IV. and V. 
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The amounts are stated in thousands of pounds. 





UNITED KINGDOM. 

























































































FRANCE. 
et Increase | Amount | Increase | Amount 
Years. Amount. | per cent. r head of |} Years. Amount. per cent. | per head of 
on 1826. | Population. | on 1836, opulation. 
£ mae £ | se: & 
1826 55,825 — 49 6 1817 27,635 isa —_ 
1843 54,208 — 3 39 9 1836 33,772 — 20 1 
1851 54,486 — 3 39 9 || 1850 39,031 | 16 22 0 
1861-2 65,234 17 45 0 1862 56,063 | 66! 29 11 
1868-9 65,394 17 43 1 1867 60,160 | 79 31 6 
1876-7 68,514 22 41 6 1876 80,000 * 137 43 7 
PRUSSIA. | BELGIUM. 
Increase | Amount | Increase | Amount 
Years. Amount. | per cent. | per head of | Years. Amount. | per cent, = head of 
| on 1849. | Population. | on 1826. opulation. 
£ | <a £ a d. 
1849 7,830 — 9 7 |i 1826 2,871 —_ _ 
1855 | 8,280 6 9 8 || 1840 | 3993 15 16 2 
1857 10,290 31 11 9 || 1850 3,624 26 16 4 
1867 13,297 | 70 1l 1 || 1860 4,546 58 19 3 
1869T 2 | | 4,846 
Budgety| 17627 | 124 14 5 || 1869 { (Estimate) \ 69 19 4 
| 1874 5,780 101 22 4 
RUSSIA. HOLLAND. 
Increase | Amount Increase | Amount 
Years. Amount. | per cent.| per head of || Years. Amount. | per cent. | per head of 
on 1868. | Population. | on 1826. | Population. 
£ £ 8 hs 
| 1826 3,034 — — 
1868 42,877 — -—— 1868 5,505 81 30 4 
1876 58,682 ¢ 37 _ 18 { 6,824 \ 5 5 0 
| | 77 (Budget) | J 12 3 



































From the above figures it will be seen that the actual increase of 
national taxation has been considerably less in this country than in 
other countries of Europe, whilst it is the only country in which the 
percentage, in proportion to the population, i.e. the amount paid by 
each individual, has diminished. In most other countries this 
amount has very largely increased. 

(b.) The following is a comparison of the public resources of 
England and Russia respectively, as shown by the public revenue of 
the two countries :— 


The receipts of the public exchequer in Russia, including Russia 


* The budget estimate of 1876. The nominal amount of French receipts is over 
£100,000,000, but there are large miscellancous receipts. 

+ Between 1867 and 1869 the Prussian State was considerably enlarged by 
annexations. 

t In these cases the whole revenue of the post office and telegraphs is omitted. The 
detail of the outlay cannot be found, but it probably exceeds the receipts, which were 


15,600,000 roubles in 1876. The rouble is converted at 2s. 8d., and was about that in 
1868. It has declined to 2s. since the war. 
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in Asia, in 1874, were about £70,000,000, and the expenditure 
£68,000,000.* In 1876 the revenue was no more, but the ordinary 
expenditure had risen to £71,000,000. But, 

1. Out of eighty-three provinces there are thirteen, including 
Turkestan, Trans-Caucasia, and Poland, in which the expenditure 
exceeds the receipts by about £6,500,000. These provinces have to 
this extent to be paid for by the wealthier provinces, and are a 
financial weakness. 

2. About £12,000,000 are raised by direct taxes, principally by a tax 
on land, which. is in addition to local taxation on land. In the present 
state of the land, burdened as it is with the expense of emancipation, 
it would probably be difficult or impossible to increase this item. 

3. The Russian customs yield £7,000,000. This item, too, it 
would be difficult for Russia, especially in the case of a war with 
England, to raise. With peace, and a revision of her tariff in a free- 
trade sense, she might no doubt do so. 

4. More than £25,000,000 are raised by a tax on alcoholic liquors. 
This looks as if, bad as we may be in the matter of drink, Russia 
were no better. 


The national receipts of Engel in the present year are 
£79,000,000. 

The expenditure is £79,000,000, including the terminable 
annuities and other means for repayment of debt. But, 

1. This includes the United Kingdom only. If the national 
receipts and expenditures of the British colonies and dependencies 
were included, the above sums would have to be doubled. There is, 
however, this striking difference between the case of the British 
dependencies and those of Russia, viz. that generally speaking these 
dependencies (except mere garrisons, such as Malta and Gibraltar) 
are not acharge upon the mother country. They pay for them- 
selves, and would probably, in case of war, be a financial help rather 
than a burden. 

(c.) Potential Taxation of England. There is scarcely an item in 
the present list of British taxes which might not be indefinitely 
raised, except, perhaps, the tax on spirits and tobacco. An addition 
of a penny to the income tax produces £1,800,000, and that tax, 
now at 3d., was at 16d. during the Crimean war, and at 10d. so late 
as 1860. 

The results of recent reductions of taxation are as follows :— 

Between 1840 and 1852, i.e. in the free-trade period preceding 
the Crimean war, the net reduction of taxation was £6,286,000. 
During the Crimean war period, 1853 to 1858, there was practically 
no permanent increase of taxation, as the war taxes had been got 


* In the account from which these and the rang figures are taken, the rouble 
was converted at 2s. 6d. 








Eve : 
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rid of by 1858, and there was a net reduction of £730,000. Between 
1853 and the present time, i.e. during the free-trade period subsequent 
to the Crimean war, the net reduction has been £25,010,000. 

The total net reduction of taxation since 1840 is £32,026,000 per 
annum. 

In the same period the net revenue from taxes, remaining unre- 
pealed has increased from £51,082,000 in 1841, to £68,514,000 in 
1877. Adding to the latter sum the reduced or repealed taxes, 
we have, supposing the repealed taxes to be now re-imposed, a 
total of potentially increased revenue from taxation amounting to 
£100,540,000, as compared with £51,082,000 in 1841, without allow- 
ing anything for increased productiveness in the repealed taxes. 

(d.) Banking Capital. The banking capital of Russia is about 
£100,000,000. The banking capital of England is about £800,000,000. 
The so-called banking capital of Russia includes the capital of every 
species of credit society. In England we should add to the above 
banking capital the capital of building societies, friendly societies, 
and insurance companies, to give a proper idea of the loanable 
capital of this country as compared with that of Russia. 

(e.) Borrowing Power. Russia borrows at 6} per cent., whilst 
England borrows at 33 per cent. 

(f:) Agricultural Wealth of Russia. The estimated average yield 
per acre of wheat in Russia is 5°5 bushels, the lowest yield of any 
country in Europe (see table p. 69 of Agricultural Returns for Great 
Britain for 1876). The yields of barley, oats, and rye in Russia are 
equally low. It is to be remembered, too, that agriculture is the 
chief source of wealth in Russia, whilst England has all sorts of 
other and more productive industries. In her commercial system, 
and in the encumbrances and difficulties arising out of serf 
emancipation, Russia has long and weary steps to take before she 
can make her agricultural production equal to that of more advanced 
countries. 

(g-) Growth of Wealth in Great Britain during the Century, as shown 
by the Income Tax Assessments. 


ASSESSMENTS TO THE INCOME TAX IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


1803. . . . . £115,352,000 
1813-15 . ° . - 130,058,000 
1843. . : . - 251,013,000 
1875 yg . , . - 535,708,000 


The figures for Ireland before 1853 cannot be given, and therefore 
the above comparison is confined to Great Britain. Some slight 
deduction has to be made from the above figures for 1875, because 
Schedules C and E can only be given for the United Kingdom, but 
the difference is not material. 
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The aggregate amount of income assessed for the United Kingdom 
in 1875 was £571,056,167. 

(h.) Savings of the Poor. The amount of deposits in savings 
banks, and average per head of population at the close of the years 
1830, 1840, 1850, 1860, 1870, and 1876, are as follows :— 




















- Avera | 

Number moun ge 

Years. of Depositors. aa. | ae of| 
£ } &. d. 

1830 412,000 13,508,000 | fn ¢ 

1840 798,000 23,471,000 | + 

1850 1,113,000 21,931,000 | 21 0 

1860 1,586,000 41,258,000 | 28 8 

1870 Pet a er er 53,058,000 3 i 

1876 > ees 70,280,000 42 6 





III.—Pavrerism 1n Enctanp From 1801 to 1876. 





























Cost of Poor Relief in England at different periods. Number pn gale gag at 
. Cost per head) qoc¢ Nonber on | Per cent. 
n nt. ve] x —_ 
Year. Amount spe Saeiaten Pauper. Year lst January. Lagetadtion. 
£ a 8 & 8. a. | 
1785 2,157,760 5 6 | | 
1801 4,017,871 s x | 
1811 6,656,105 13 1 | 
1813 8,646,841 15 2 
1821 6,959,249 10 7 
1831 6,798,888 9 9 ] | | 
1841 4,760,729 6 0 313 4 | 1841 | 1,299,048 8-2 
1851 4,962,704 5 7 615 4 || 1851 860,893 4:8 
1861 5,778,943 5 9 6 910 || 1861 890,423 | 44 
1871 7,886,724 7 #0 7 5 9 || 1871 | 1,081,926 | 4:8 
1876 7,835,858 6 1 9 14 10 1 1876 752,887 | 31 








These figures show, in the first place, what a large increase in 
pauperism took place during the great French war. They also show 
clearly that even in total amount the cost of pauperism is now less 
than it was in 1818, and little more than it was between 1815 and 
1833, while the cost per head of the population for the last thirty 
years has only been half what it was in the previous thirty years. 
At the same time the number of paupers has undergone consider- 
able diminution since 1841, when we begin to have accurate returns, 
and probably since the earlier period. The percentage to the popu- 
lation is now 3 per cent. only, instead of 8 per cent. and upwards. 
The cost per head of the population has much diminished, and it 
would have no doubt diminished much more but for the greater 
humanity of the administration. We have far fewer paupers than 
we had, but we spend far more on each pauper. 
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ITV.—Crime 1n Encianp From 1817 vo 1876. 


The following are the numbers of criminal offenders committed for 
trial and proportion to total population in England im each of the 


under-mentioned years, with numbers of acquittals and convic- 
tions :— 























Committed for Trial. Ty 
Acquittals 

Years. Proportion|| Convictions,} —_ and 

Number. to total Discharges. 

Population 

1817 13,932 0°12 9,056 | Not stated 
1841 27,760 0°17 20,280 7,452 
1851 27,960 0°16 21,579 6,359 
1861 18,326 0:09 13,879 4,423 
1871 16,269 0:07 11,946 4,283 
1876 16,078 0:07 12,195 3,841 




















In dealing with criminal statistics it has been usual to take as the 
best test the numbers of committals for trials for serious crimes. It 
is of course open to the observation that the definitions of offences 
and the vigilance of police vary from period to period, and also the 
legislation as to police offences, so that what were formerly serious 
offences may have come to be treated by police courts or in some 
other summary way. It is probable, however, that there have been 
no changes in the last forty years to alter the inference suggested by 
the above figures that serious crime is diminishing. We are better 
policed now than formerly, and it is probable that fewer grave 
offences escape detection. 

The following are the numbers of the different descriptions of 
Offences for which Committals for Trial have taken place in England 
in the under-mentioned years :— 


1834. 1841, 1873. 1876. 





Offences against the person 











2,455 2,140 2,011 2,725 

Offences against property with violence 1,459 1,873 1,233 = 1,430 
Offences against property without violence 16,608 22,017 10,516 10,674 
Malicious offences against property . 162 94 161 202 
Forgery and offences against the currency 431 437 379 384 
Other offences . ‘ 1,336 1,199 593 663 
Total. . . 22,451 27,760 14,893 16,078 


The general inference from the table is that while all descriptions 
of serious crime have diminished since 1841, it is the class of offences 
against property which has diminished most, this class being always 
one which is greatest in times of adversity, so that its continued 


diminution seems a sign of the steady prosperity of the country as 
compared with former periods. 
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V.—Trave or Unirep Kinepom. 
(a.) Foreign Trade of United Kingdom at different dates :— 
























































Real value of Ex- |P. rtion per| 2eal value of whole h i 
Years. _ ports of heal ~- aig rn ia Denes Pret of os 
British Produce. | Population. Kingdom. Population. 
£ Sn & £ & &@€ @ 
1810 48,438,000 214 3 
1820 36,424,000 115 3 
1830 38,251,000 112 1 
1840 51,309,000 118 9 
1850 71,367,000 21110 
1860 135,891,000 414 7 375,052,000 ! 13 0 7 
1870 199,586,000 6 711 547,338,000 17 10 10 
1876 200,639,000 6 1 3 631,931,000 if I 32 



















items. 






(d.) The Internal Trade of the United Kingdom is very much 
larger, probably six times as large as the Foreign Exports. But of 
the internal trade we have no good general statistics. 
of its increase may, however, be formed from the growth of certain 


Some notion 


For instance, in the chief Textile Manufactures of the United 
Kingdom—cotton, woollen, worsted, silk, flax, jute—the following 
are the numbers of factories and persons employed in different years :— 







































1836. 1850. 1861. | 1874. 
' ; 
No. of No. of | No. of No. of No. of No. of | No. of No. of 
Factories.| Persons. | Factories. Persons. | Factories.| Persons. | Factories. Persons. 
3,792 | 380,748 | 4,600 {| 596,082} 6,304 | 770,440 | 6,524 | 968,965 




























Besides an increase of persons employed, it is notorious that the 
work has become more efficient, of which the evidence is partly the 
number of spindles, where, however, we cannot go buck before 1835, 
and partly the quantity of raw material consumed. Thus the quan- 
tity of raw cotton consumed was 116 millions of pounds in 1817, 333 
millions in 1835, 657 millions in 1849, and 1,416 millions in 1871. 
The quantity of wool consumed was 103 millions of pounds in 1800, 
210 millions in 1849, and 392 millions in 1876. 

Again, the increase of Mineral Production has been as follows :— 








Tons of Coal. Tons of Pig Iron. 
al 10,808,046 170,000 
—_UltCtCUDUC UC 442,000 
1830. ‘ ‘ 653,000 
1840 E 1,500,000 
1848 P ‘ 2,094,000 
1861 . : 7 4 83,635,214 3,712,390 
1871 . - ; P 117,352,028 6,627,179 
1875 131,867,105 6,365,462 


(1) The figures for the whole trade imports 


and exports cannot be given before 1854. 
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Thus it will be seen that the production of iron has quadrupled 
since 1840. At the same time it should be mentioned that the pro- 
duction of copper, lead, &c., has been diminishing. 

The tonnage of the coasting trade of the United Kingdom was 
9 millions in 1830, 12 millions and a half in 1850, 18 millions in 
1870, and 24 millions in 1876. Of the increase since 1856 about 
6 millions are due to the addition of ships previously omitted from 
the return; but after allowing for this, and allowing also for the 
severe competition and large increase of railway traffic, the increased 
tonnage shows a very large increase in internal trade. 

The growth of railway traffic is perhaps as good a test of the growth 
of internal trade and movement as can be had, especially when it is 
considered that the coasting trade has increased at the same time, and 
that the amount of traffic displaced on roads and canals is small in 
comparison. The following figures illustrate this growth :— 











wen Wine Pesihetdiee 

sengers convey eight o ceipts from u . 

Years. exclusive of minerals and passenger a nd —_ 
season-ticket merchandise. traffic. g° : : 


holders. 























No. Tons. £ £ £ | 

1849 63,841,539 6,277,892 | 5,528,606 | 11,806,498 | 

1850 72,854,432 6,827,761 | 6,376,908 | 13,204,669 | 

1860 | 163,435,678 89,857,719 | 13,085,756 | 14,680,866 | 27,766,622 | 

1870 336,545,397 cannot be given | 19,301,911 | 24,115,159 | 43,417,070 | 

1876 | 538,287,295 | 205,965,064 | 26,163,551 | 33,764,317 | 59,917,868 | 
| 





VI.—Mercuant Suiprine. 

If there is one element of which England is justly proud, and 
which more than any other contributes to her wealth and strength, 
it is her merchant shipping. The following are the figures represent- 
ing the tonnage of her merchant navy in successive decades :— 


TONNAGE OF MERCHANT NAVY. 












1820 
1840 
1860 
1870 
1876 


The tonnage of the United King 


1840 . 
1860 
1870 
1876 


British Empire. 


2,648,000 
3,311,000 
5,710,000 
7,149,000 
7,964,000 


United Kingdom. 
2,412,000 
2,724,000 
4,586,000 
5,617,000 
6,197,000 


dom alone is almost, if not quite, 

as large as that ofall the merchant navies of Europe put together. 
The growth of our steam tonnage, the most useful and valuable 

form of shipping, is still more striking. 


STEAM TONNAGE. 
British Empire. 


95,000 
500,000 
1,202,000 
2,150,000 





United Kingdom. 
87,000 
452,000 
1,111,000 
2,002,000 
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Our steam navy is now twice as large as all the other ocean-going 
steam merchant navies of the world. 

As regards Russian shipping we have no official returns, but the 
following figures are given in the Almanach de Gotha :— 


TONNAGE. 

Sailing. Steam. Total. 
180,000 180,000 
234,000 234,000 
440,000 80,000 520,000 
391,000 105,000 496,000 


VIlI.—PuysicaL HEeattu AnD STRENGTH. 


So far as we can judge from statistics our people are better fed 
than they were. * For twenty years before Free Trade the average 
price of wheat was 59s. 8d. per quarter. For the last twenty years 
it has been 51s. 4d., a fall of 11 per cent. The fluctuations have 
also been less; that is, there have been fewer extremes of dearness. 
The highest price since the repeal of the Corn Laws was 92s. 10d. in 
1847, when Free Trade had hardly time to operate. Since then the 
highest price was during the Crimean War, when 80s. was touched. 
Only on two or three occasions since then has wheat been above 70s. 
Before the Free Trade period the price was often very high—at one 
time early in the century 115s. It is these extremes which are most 
hurtful to the poor. 

Thirty years ago the consumption of wheat per head was about 
die bushels or 311 Ibs. In 1868 it had increased to 5:°« bushels or 
335 lbs. It is now 341 lbs, Of this 183 lbs. is foreign. 

The foreign supply is from many countries, and therefore sure. 
France gave us one-third of it in 1866, and nothing in 1871; but 
Russia and the United States made it up. In 1872 the supply from 
the United States and Canada fell off by one-half; but France and 
Russia filled the void. Since 1873 the United States and Canada 
have given one-half the foreign supply. India is now sending us 
one-tenth of it, and is capable of sending us very much more. 

Our foreign corn trade is 6,000,000 tons, and it is worth more than 
£50,000,000. 

But this is not all. Indian corn was unknown before 1847. The 
import in 1876 was 2,000,000 tons. It is the cheapest of all foods, 
being half the price of wheat, with unlimited capability of produc- 
tion. The import of last year was less than one-twentieth of the 
American crop. 


The import of potatoes has increased more than sixfold since 
1871. 


(1) These figures are mostly from Mr. Ou.ird’s address to the Social Science Con- 
gress at Aberdeen, 25th September, 1877. 
VOL. XXIII. N.S. DD 
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From the best procurable statistics it would appear that meat and 
dairy produce at home have been stationary for twenty-five years, 
although it must be remembered that improvement in stock and in 
farming brings cattle and sheep earlier to the market, and thus 
renews the supply more rapidly. But the foreign supply has 
increased fourfold in quantity and 5@ per cent. in value. Last year 
it reached £35,000,000. The import of bacon has increased from 
3,700 to 160,000 tons. We get now three-fourths of our meat from 
home, one-fourth from abroad, two-thirds of our dairy produce 
(including cheese, milk, and butter) from home, and one-third from 
abroad. 

Both for corn and meat there seems to be a practically unlimited 
capacity of production abroad. And this without making the price 
so low as to put an end to production at home. 

The consumption of cocoa, tea, and above all of sugar, has increased 
and is increasing rapidly, as will be seen from the following table 


of the amount of pounds per head of population consumed in different 
years :— 


| 


| | 1835, | 1845. | 1855. | 1865. | 1875. 
| | 








| Cocoa. . | | 0-09 | o-16 | 013 | 030 | 
| Tea. . | 146 | 159 | 228 | 3:29 | 4-44 | 
| Sugar:— 


| about 
Refined , | 


1:00 2°73 8°88 


\ 
| 
Raw. | 17-19 | 1968 29°22 | 37°05 | 53-97 





Length of Life-—There is a general impression among actuaries 


that life is longer than it was; but there are, I am told, no absolutely 
trustworthy figures. 


VIII.—Epvcation aAnp THE Press In THE Untrep Kinepom. 


It is needless, as difficult, to give figures on this subject. It is the 
question of the day, and the difference between the teaching of 
youth now and the teaching fifty years since, is the difference of two 
worlds. 

But the indirect education given by cheap literature, by the public 
platform, and by the Press is even more important. Amongst all the 
beneficent measures of the last fifty years, it may be doubted whether 
there is any more really useful than the abolition of the so-called 
taxes on knowledge, which is so honourably associated with the name 
of Mr. Milner Gibson. In the early days of the present generation, 
the newspaper was the luxury of the middle and upper classes. 
There is now no village, no public-house, no railway station or other 
place of meeting, where the poorest man may not for a penny or less 
find the affairs of his own country, and of the world, stated and 
discussed in a fair, reasonable, and intelligent manner. It is difficult 
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to exaggerate the effect of such opportunities on minds narrowed by 
the hard necessities of daily life to the daily round of the workshop 
or the farm. 

The following figures illustrate the material growth of the Press.’ 
The advertisement and stamp duties, the compulsory registration, 
and the paper duty, were repealed 1853 to 1861. In 1846 there 
were in the United Kingdom 551 newspapers, of which 14 were 
daily. In 1870 there were 1,390, of which 99 were daily. In 1877 
there were 1,692. The great feature is the growth of provincial 
newspapers. Of these there were 421 in 1846, and 1,372 in 1877. 
But the figures tell comparatively little. The change for the better 
in the tone and contents of the cheap Press is more striking than 
its material increase. To those who can remember the violence and 
scurrilities of the Age, the Satirist, the John Bull, and the Weekly 
Dispatch, the language and information even of the most reckless of 
our present papers will seem calm reason and solid truth. If scandal 
and personalities are again becoming a disgrace to a portion of 
the Press, it is not to the cheap papers published for the million, but 
to the expensive prints which are welcomed in the clubs of Pall 
Mall and the drawing-rooms of May Fair. 


IX.—RELIGION. 


This is not a subject to be treated here as it deserves. But there 
are salient points in its public and external aspects, which prove how 
great an advance the English nation has made since the beginning 
ofthe century. Religious disabilities have been removed, and the 
Church of England depends far less than she did upon political 
privileges. In spite, or perhaps in consequence, of this, her influence 
has increased. Her clergy are more in earnest and more hard work- 
ing, and her revenues are better distributed. At the same time 
dissent has lost little or nothing either in work or influence. 

There has been a great upheaval of old opinions ; and this upheaval 
will continue. But no one who remembers what things were forty 
years since can doubt that there is more thought and more earnest- 
ness on all sides, with less disposition to persecute or sneer. Whilst 
there is more sincerity there is also more toleration. In prospect of 
the inevitable changes which are coming upon us, there is a better 
hope of reconciling the diverging tendencies of intellect and feeling 
than there has been before in this country, or than appears to exist 
at this moment in other countries. 

In the matter of national religion the condition of Ireland is 
incomparably safer than it was fifty years since. The National 
Church and Legislature are no longer monuments of a conquering 
race and sect. 


(1) Mitchell’s Newspaper Press Directory. 
DD2° 
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In Russia, if Mr. Wallace is to be trusted, things are very dif. 
ferent. A religion still in that backward condition in which it is 
bound up with law and government, admitting therefore of no 
dissent, and persecuting necessarily, because law and religion are 
one; formal to the last degree, and as a consequence a priesthood 
illiterate, unthinking, and unable to elevate the tone or temper of 
the people—these are matters which even more than defects in 
political institutions and in civil government show how far Russia 
is behind the nations of Western Europe in all that gives dignity 
and power to man. 


X.—ADMINISTRATION (EXECUTIVE AND JUDICIAL). 

There has been no suspicion of general corruption (except perhaps 
of a purely political and party kind) in the public service of this 
country since the beginning of this century. Putting absolute pecu- 
lation aside, it is, I think, beyond doubt that in sincerity and public 
spirit, and above all in the development of harmonious relations with 
the people, both the executive and the judicial services have improved 
greatly. Much no doubt still remains to be done in the way of 
organization, but even in this respect we have made many real 
improvements. 

Russia appears to be now in the condition in which England was 
centuries since, when court favouritism, bribery, and peculation 


were the rule. We have to go back to Pepys’ diary at least for 
what Wallace, Schuyler, and Forbes tell us is still common there. 
Upon the effect of this difference in the power of the two nations, 
whether for peace or war, it is unnecessary to dwell. 


XI.—IncrREASED HARMONY BETWEEN DIFFERENT CLASSES IN THIS 
Country. 


This is a subject which cannot be reduced into the form of a few 
dry figures. And yet in estimating the national strength it is per- 
haps the most important element of all. Much as still remains to be 
done, much, very much, has been done. To think of what we were 
at the end of the great French war, and of what we are now, is like 
being in two different worlds. To illustrate this fully would require 
volumes. All I can do here is to put together a few striking facts 
and quotations under different heads. 

(a.) Distress and its consequences. Sir Erskine May says,’ “ The 
Regency was a period memorable for the discontents and turbulence 
of the people, and for the severity with which they were repressed. 
The working classes were suffering from the grievous burdens of the 
war, from the high prices of food, from restraints upon trade, and 
diminished employment. Want engenders discontent, and ignorant 
and suffering men were misled into disorder, tumults, and violence.” 


(1) May’s Constitutional History, vol. ii. p. 183. 
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And after referring to the mischievous and criminal outrages of ‘the 
Luddites, he continues, “Bands of famished operatives, believing 
their distresses to be due to the encroachment of machinery upon 
their labours, associated for its destruction. Bound together by 
secret oaths, their designs were carried out with intimidation, out- 
rage, incendiarism, and murder. Life and property were alike 
insecure.” 

Poor rates had increased from three to fourfold during the long 
war, work was scarce, harvests were bad, and distress was terrible. 
But to us the striking feature of those times is that the one idea of 
the poor was to avenge themselves on the rich as the authors of their 
misery, and that the one idea of the rich was to keep down the poor 
by hanging and shooting them. In 1812, 1813, and again in 1817, 
Luddism broke out in the Midland Counties. In the former years 
fourteen persons were executed at one time at York, and in the 
latter year six men were executed at Leicester and three at 
Derby, whilst eleven were transported for life and many others 
transported and imprisoned. In 1816 there was an insurrection in 
the Eastern Counties, for which five men were hanged and thirty- 
five condemned to death at Ely. In 1818 three rioters were killed 
by the soldiers firing on them at Manchester. In 1819 were the 
nightly drillings and meetings in the North, crowned by the notorious 
Peterloo. In 1824 the repeal of the severe laws against combina- 
tion was followed by such disorganisation at Glasgow that it was 
found necessary to revive them. In 1826 there were distress riots 
in Durham, in Lancashire, in Cumberland, in the Isle of Man. 
Every power-loom in or near Blackburn was destroyed; the soldiers 
were called out and in many places rioters were shot. In 1830 arose 
the notorious Swing incendiarism in the Southern Counties. I can 
well remember, when at school, how we used to look anxiously round 
the horizon for the blaze on the dark winter sky. In 1831 came the 
Reform Bill riots at Bristol, Derby, Nottingham, which, however, 
were rather political than economical. Again in 1840, 1842, 1843, 
Was a period of distress, discontent, and ill-feeling between employers 
and employed, accompanied by turbulence and riots, the leading 
features of which are preserved for us in Mrs. Gaskell’s Mary 
Barton, in the Life of Sir Charles Napier, in Bamford’s Life of 
a Radical, in Carlyle’s works, and in the various records of Chartism 
and the Corn-Law agitation. But dark as those times were they 
were times of transition. There was far less of violence and unreason 
in the poor; there was studied moderation in the Government. In 
the evil days of poor Lord Sidmouth, the shadow of the French 
Revolution still inspired terror ; spies were freely employed, and the 
impression prevailed, however erroneously, that the Government de- 


(1) See Miss Martineau’s Thirty Years’ Peace; Life of Lord Sidmouth; May’s Con- 
stitutional History, &c. 
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sired to have an outbreak for the purpose of stamping out the popular 
agitation. In the Chartist period nothing is more striking than the 
anxiety with which the Government endeavoured to anticipate and 
prevent any necessity for using force or for instituting prosecutions, 

Then followed the beneficent legislation which is connected with 
the names of Peel, of Cobden, and of Bright, and though we have 
had hard times since then, the scenes of armed conspiracy, of 
violence, and of sanguinary retribution, which distinguished the 
close of the great war, seem to have departed from us like the 
shadow of a bad dream. Combinations and strikes we still have, 
causing more or less loss and suffering, and we hear occasionally of 
rattening or of picketing. But trade disputes are settled without 
violence—either by arbitration; or by discussion sometimes, as recently 
at Bolton, of the most perfectly amicable and reasonable kind. 
Machinery is recognised as the friend, not the enemy, of the work- 
man. Not only the combination laws, which were found indis- 
pensable in 1824, but all remaining fragments of penal legislation 
concerning workmen’s contracts, have been repealed by a Conserva- 
tive government amidst universal acclamation, and if we have not 
yet arrived at the millennium of perfect reconciliation between 
capital and labour, we may at any rate say that the differences 
between them are as nothing compared with what they were at the 
close of the great war. 

(6.) Connected with the above subject, and yet distinct from it, 
is the difference between the past and the present in respect of 
crimes against law and public order. The repeated suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act, the famous Six Acts of 1819, the circular 
inviting justices to imprison for libel, the Cato Street conspiracy, 
the prosecutions of Cobbett, Hone, and others, such are the 
miserable features which fill the annals of the early years of the 
long peace! As late as 1830 press prosecutions continued. How 
changed is all this now! It is so long since we have had a prosecu- 
tion for treason or seditious libel in England, that such a thing seems 
scarcely possible. 

(c.) A further change is that which has taken place in the Jaws con- 
cerning theft and injuries to property, a change associated with the 
names of Romilly and Mackintosh. Sir Erskine May tells us that a 
hundred years ago “Life was held cheap compared with property. 
To hang men was the ready expedient of thoughtless power. From 
the restoration to the death of George III., a period of one hundred 
and sixty years, no less than one hundred and eighty-seven capital 
offences were added to the criminal code.” * Goldsmith says in the 
Vicar of Wakefield, ‘‘ Penal laws, which are in the bands of the 
rich, are laid upon the poor, and all our paltriest possessions are 
hung round with gibbets.” At one assize town, a “ hanging judge ” 


(1) May’s Constitutional History, vol. ii. p. 595. 
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is known to have left a score of victims for execution. From 1810 
to 1845, upwards of fourteen hundred persons suffered death for 
crimes which have since ceased to be capital. So great have been 
the alterations within the last fifty years, that Sir J. Mackintosh’ 
before his death was able to say he had lived to see so great a change 
of opinion, that he could almost think he had lived in two different 
countries, and conversed with people who spoke two different 
languages. Since his time further changes have been made, and 
murder alone and treason are now reserved for the last penalty of 
the law. In spite, perhaps in consequence, of this, property and 
person are now far safer than they were. 

(d.) Of the changed tone of the public press I have already spoken. 
In the earlier days of this century it was too often looked on as 
hostile to the upper classes, and as a difficulty in the way of good 
government. At the present time every class, every interest, every 
institution, which is deserving of support, finds its best defence in 
the perfect freedom of public criticism, which, unfettered by law, is 
made reasonable and moderate by self-interest and public feeling. 

It would be presumptuous in a stranger to offer an opinion on 
such a subject as the relations between different classes in Russia. 
Russia has recently, in emancipating her serfs, made a step forward 
in civilisation greater than any single step made by any nation in 
our time, and one which in this country, the great opponent of 


slavery, ought to meet with special recognition. But this step, 
important as it is, is necessarily attended by immediate social and 
economical embarrassment. 


XII.—EnNGuiisu anp Russtan DEPENDENCIES. 


I have hitherto been speaking of the heart of the British Empire, 
and have little space for its outlying portions. 

As to the great English-speaking and self-governing Colonies, 
questions may be raised concerning the liabilities in which they 
involve us, and as to the period more or less remote at which they 
are destined to become independent. But there can be no question 
as to their social, economical, and political progress during the 
period we have been considering, or concerning the improvement 
which has taken place in their relations to the mother country since 
she has left them to manage their own affairs. As there is nothing 
to regret in the origin of these Colonies, so is there nothing but 
satisfaction in the prospect of their future; and England may be 
forgiven for her national pride, when she reflects that to her alone 
of the nations of the modern world has it been given to be the 
mother of nations which are as free and as prosperous, and which are 
already, or which promise to be, as great as herself. 


(1) Mackintosh’s Life, vol. ii. p. 387 and following. 
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The following figures show the growth of these Colonies in 
population, for which item alone in the history of their progress I 
have space here :-— 


1829, 3,293,000 
1851 ‘ 6,721,000 
1861 9,151,000 
1871 11,656,000 


But we have relations of a different kind. Ireland has been 
a difficulty to England, as Poland has been to Russia. 

If there was a weak point of this country during the great French 
War it was Ireland. But from that time to the present—beginning 
with the Rebellion of 1798 and its atrocities ; the Union; Catholic 
Emancipation; O’Connellism; Ribandism; the Famine and Emi- 
gration ; Fenianism ; Smith O’Brien’s rebellion in the potato garden; 
the Church and Land Acts; and ending with Messrs. Biggar and 
Parnell and the noisy but not dangerous cry for Home Rule—what 
achange! The present trouble given by Ireland is but a shadow of 
the past, and her five million inhabitants are un addition to, nota 
deduction from, our strength. Then, too, her advances in material 
prosperity, and the close, constant, and certain connection with her 
by railway and steamer, make her more than ever a valuable and an 
integral part of the United Kingdom. 

Can similar things be said of Russia and Poland? This is not 
a subject on which to dwell at atime when every story against Russia 
is caught up and made the most of. But the facts which have 
appeared in recent official documents during the past year tell a very 
different story. 

Again, England and Russia both have dependencies in Asia. 

Our advance in India has been as rapid, perhaps as unscrupulous, 
as Russia’s, but what a difference in results! England finds leader- 
ship, and India finds everything else—men, money, and an admirable 
base of operations by sea and land. India is a poor and a stationary 
country compared with Europe. But in spite of poverty and famines 
and much misery, India has made and is making extraordinary pro- 
gress. The following figures, taken from a report by Mr. Forbes 
Watson on twenty years’ progress in India, 1877, show what India 
has done since 1857, when the company’s reign ceased, and since the 
last great annexation had been completed : 





1857. 1877. 











Miles of railway open . 274 6,497 
Miles of telegraph 4,162 16,649 
Letters by post 29,000,000 116,000,000 
Revenue : . ; - . £31,691,000 £55,422,000 
Expenditure (including in 1877 famine 

and public works) . . £31,609,000 £61,382,000 
Tonnage entered and cleared 4,549,000 9,887,000 
Imports (value) £28,608,000  £48,697,000 
Exports (do.) £26,591,000 £62,975,000 
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During the above period the specie imported exceeded that ex- 
ported by £240,000,000. The imports of merchandise increased by 
163 per cent., and the exports by 133 per cent. Several new trades 
have sprung up, ¢.g. in grain. The export of grain and seeds in- 
creased from £3,885,000 in 1857, to £13,560,000 in 1877. England 
now gets £3,500,000 worth of wheat from India, and will probably 
get much more. Cotton, jute, and wool exports were valued at 
£2,027,000 in 1857; they are now at £15,460,000. Tea exported 
was worth £121,000 in 1857, and is worth £2,607,000 in 1877. 
Coffee was £133,000 in 1857, and is £1,346,000 in 1877. Chincona 
is becoming an important export. Coal is being developed. The 
very population, formerly supposed to be 200,000,000, proves to be 
240,000,000. 

Compare with this the state of Russia’s Central Asian province, 
Turkestan.* 

The population of the Khanates is under 4,000,000. The revenue 
of the provinces of Turkestan and Orenburg is £882,000, and 
the expenditure £1,576,000, showing a deficiency of nearly 
£500,000. 

Schuyler estimates the money loss of Russia by Turkestan, at the 
time he writes, at £2,000,000. Térentyeff admits a deficit of 
£2,800,000 between 1868 and 1877. The railways are nil. The 
external trade is scarcely worth mentioning, probably not nearly so 
large as the trade of India with Central Asia, which was estimated 
by the Indian Government in 1865 at £500,000. 


XIII.—Conavuests or ENGLAND AND oF Russia. 


I have but one set of figures to add, and they tell a story of a 
somewhat different kind. We are apt to impute to Russia an 
aggressive policy, and this accusation may be just; but what is the 
case with ourselves? In Europe, for the last fifty years, our policy 
has been generally one of peace, and it is to the improvements in 
our internal condition which this policy has enabled us to make 
that the wonderful progress described in the above pages is due. If 
however we make a further retrospect, say for one hundred and 
thirty years, and if we extend our views to other quarters of the 
globe, we shall find that the conquests of England have been much 
larger than those of Russia in area, whilst they have been beyond all 
comparison greater in value and population. The following figures 
are taken partly from Martin’s History of the British Colonies, 
partly from the most recent official statistics. 


(1) See article in Times of August 22, 1877, on Russian Finance. See also Schuyler’s 
Turkestan, and Terentyeff on Russia. The rouble is here converted at 2s. 6d. 
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CoNQUESTS OF ENGLAND WITHIN THE LAST HUNDRED AND THIRTY YEARS. 


India, conquered 1765 to 1846 :— 





Area in square Miles. Present Population. 
Bree. Jom: Ca) Ys. ed Se ie * . VOR RSES 190,663,623 
Protected’ << .--. wei his -« $46,000 48,000,000 











1,453,086 238,663,623 







Ceylon, conquered 1796 to 1819, from Dutch and natives :-— 
24,000 2,459,000 


Mauritius, conquered from French 1810 :— 









; 713 339,000 
Hong Kong, ceded in 1841 :— 
31 _ 122,000 
Cape of Good Hope, conquered from Dutch, 1806 :— 
224,000 848,000 
Canada, conquered from the French, 1760 :— 
7 Settled Provinces, with about . 756,000 3,640,000 


West Indian Colonies, conquered 1632 to 1803, most (except 
Jamaica) between 1750 and 1803 :— 


About .... ~ «+ + + «+ 88,000 1,250,000 


Malta, conquered 1800 :— 
119 147,000 















Say in all 2,650,000 square miles, and nearly 250,000,000 of people. 
All these are conquests, and all these conquests, except Jamaica, 
and one or two small West Indian Islands, have been made since 
the middle of the last century, i.e., within one hundred and thirty 


years. Countries colonised and not conquered, such as Australia, 
are not included. 


Russian CONQUESTS WITHIN THE LAST 130 YEARS. 



















Square Miles. Present Population. ; 
Poland . ‘ : j 4 49,000 6,528,000 
Finland . : ; : ( 144,000 1,912,000 
Caucasus , : . ‘ 172,000 4,893,000 
Central Asia . R ‘ - 1,277,000 3,800,000 


1,642,000 17,133,000 








Add to this, that whilst Russia has extended her borders, England 
has sought her conquests beyond seas, and has established a garrison 
on every point of vantage in every corner of the globe. In addition 
to the territories above named, we have seized and held Gibraltar, 
Aden, Heligoland, Bermuda, the Bahamas, the Falkland Islands, 
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Fiji, Hong-Kong, and Singapore. Under these circumstances it is 
not for England to complain of aggression and conquest. Whatever 
the motives, and whatever the results, the broad fact remains that 
England has acquired by conquest an empire more extensive, more 
populous, more wealthy, than any nation of the modern world. 

In putting the above figures together, I have been trying to state 
facts rather than to support opinions. If I were to state the con- 
clusions which appear to me to result from these facts, they would 
be as follows : 

1. That England has in past times, and in distant lands, been as 
great and as successful a conqueror as Russia, or any nation in the 
world. : 

2. That in founding free and independent nations, which promise. 
to emulate her own career, she has been still more successful. 

3. That sixty years since, at the close of, and probably in conse- 
quence of, the great and glorious war with France, misery and 
discontent prevailed in England to an extent which we now scarcely 
conceive possible. Our history of those years is a record of pauperism, 
distress, violence, crimes, and sanguinary punishments. 

4. That for the last fifty years, so far as the British Islands are 
concerned, the attention of the nation has happily been diverted 
from war and conquest to the improvement of its own institutions, 
and the advance of freedom, individual wellbeing, intelligence, and 
happiness among its people. 

5. That this policy has been eminently successful, and that the 
England of the present day, whatever its defects, is incomparably 
stronger, happier, and better than the England of the Regency. 

6. That not only are the inhabitants of this country far better fed, 
better taught, better governed, and more united than they were, 
but that the nation is, for purposes of offence and defence, far 
stronger, not only positively, but proportionately to other nations, 
than it was at the time when it carried on the struggle against the 
gigantic tyranny of Napoleon.! 

And lest I should be thought to say this in a spirit of bragging 
I will add, as the last conclusion from past experience, that nothing 
would interfere with the progress I have been attempting to describe 
80 much as war. 

T. H. Farrer. 


' (1) There are two subjects, viz. our military and naval organization, and the com- 
munications between the different parts of our extended empire, which form essential 
elements in considering our strength for purposes of war. I merely mention them for 


re purpose of explaining that, whilst unable to discuss them here, I have not forgotten 
em. 





WHIGS AND LIBERALS. 


THE outburst of dissatisfaction with which the Liberals below the 
gangway pursued the leaders, as they left the House after the 
withdrawal of Mr. Forster’s amendment, is said, by those who were 
present, to have been more marked than would be gathered from 
the reports. Its significance, we apprehend, was not confined 
to the occasion. Together with a great crisis in the affairs of 
Europe, a crisis of equal magnitude in English politics appears 
either to have come, or to be close at hand. 

It is a crisis which was inevitable, though it has been long 
deferred. In an article, published about a year ago, on the Defeat 
of the Liberal Party, we ventured to express our opinion that the 
independent Liberals had done wrong in coalescing with the Tories 
on the Irish University Bill, and thus dealing a mortal blow to the 
Whig-Liberal government of Mr. Gladstone. We hold that opinion 
still. Pessimism is always a mistake, and so—as bitter experience 
has proved to the Tea-roomers, the Adullamites, and those who have 
subsequently pursued the same policy—is a Liberal coalition with 
the party of reaction. The Whig-Liberal government was very far 
from corresponding to the ideal of a thorough-going Liberal. But, 
as all must now see by the light of subsequent experience, it did 
some good and prevented a great deal of mischief. It kept England 
in the line of Liberal nations, and thereby lent to the Liberal move- 
ment in Europe a moral support which its fall has transferred to 
the side of reaction. What it did in the way of legislation was 
Liberal, though not Radical. What it promised, as in the case of 
local government, was better than anything that could be expected 
from the other side. What had already been gained, as in the case 
of army reform, it held, and could not help holding, firm and intact. 
It prevented the stealthy curtailment of reforms in their operation, 
and the manipulation of the public service in a reactionary sense, 
which were sure to ensue when the administrative execution of 
Liberal measures passed into adverse hands. It prevented the influence 
and patronage of government from being used on the side of reaction, 
and especially the employment of the “ fountain of honour,” the 
grand bribery fund of an age of millionaires, for the purpose of 
drawing the power of wealth, commercial as well as territorial, into 
the Tory lines. Its foreign policy, at all events, could not be Bashi- 
Bazouk or Ultra-Austrian: in that respect, though it might be 
lacking in definiteness of aim and force of impulse, it was bound by 
traditions too strong to be broken. The independent Liberals who 
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took part in overturning it ought, as we venture to think, to have 
deliberately considered whether they could put anything better in its 
place; and if they could not, they ought, without renouncing their 
right of criticising its policy or of opposing it up to a certain point, 
to have refused to vote with the Tories for its overthrow. Some- 
thing was due, even on the score of gratitude, and of the policy 
which is bound up with gratitude, to the authors of Irish Disesta- 
blishment and Irish Land Law Reform. Something was due to the 
leader, who, though he could neither ignore the existence of the 
Whig wing of his party, nor expel at once from his own political 
character all vestiges of its former Conservatism, had as genuine a 
sympathy with the people as any man below the gangway ; and in 
proof of it could appeal to the rancorous hatred with which, above 
all the Liberal chiefs, he was pursued by the enemies of the Liberal 
cause. 

However, the Whig-Liberal party has not only fallen, but to a 
great extent been broken up. The question now, in fact, is whether 
reconstruction is possible and desirable. We may appeal to our 
former article as proof that we are not eager to answer those 
questions in the negative. We look not only to the interest of 
England, but to that of Europe, with which that of England is, to a 
Liberal mind especially, bound up. If the party could be restored 
to the state in which it was on the morrow of the first Reform Bill, 
or even to the state in which it was twenty years ago, we should 
say make the effort, and let no sectionalism, much less any personal 
jealousies, stand in the way. But the incident of the other evening 
indicates the point at which we have arrived. It would have seemed 
that if there was a chance of unanimity on any question it would be 
on a question of foreign policy, especially on one which took the 
form of a choice between peace and war. There was nothing to alarm 
the Conservative susceptibilities of the Whigs, and one of the 
strongest traditions and most cherished watchwords of the whole 
party has been peace. Yet it is evident that the outward unanimity 
which prevailed when Mr. Forster gave notice of his amendment 
was hollow, and that the leaders, though they could not help 
responding to the loud call of their followers, were half-hearted, 
advanced unwillingly, and were ready to grasp any decent excuse 
for retreat. In what other way can we account for the precipitate 
abandonment of Mr. Forster’s amendment on such a ground as 
the false news telegraphed by Mr. Layard from Constantinople ? 
It could not fail to occur to any one !in possession of his senses, 
much less could it fail to occur to trained men of business, in the 
first place that, supposing the news to be true, it in no way touched 
the grounds upon which the amendment had been brought+forward ; 
and in the second place that the proper course was before taking any 
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serious step to wait for confirmation of the telegram. That the 
Russians had advanced upon Constantinople in contravention of the 
armistice which they had just concluded was a most incredible 
report. I¢ was treated as doubtful at the time by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who probably is not more sharp-sighted than 
Lord Hartington, but who was acute enough to divine that the 
Russian advance was not in contravention of the armistice but in 
pursuance of its terms. It is scarcely possible to avoid the inference 
that the spirit of Lord Fitzwilliam and Lord Fortescue had spread 
to other Whigs, and that the Muscovite at the gates was the spectre 
of a wavering judgment and a failing heart. 

The secession of Lord Fitzwilliam and Lord Fortescue was 
immediately preceded by that of the Duke of Sutherland, which, 
in its turn, had been preceded by a number of others, and by the 
defection, open or covert, of the bulk of the Whigs, with their special 
organ, the Edinburgh, at the last general election. The Duke of 
Sutherland, we believe, denies that he has seceded, and still calls 
himself a Liberal. He has not seceded, but only denounced the 
Liberals and their leaders as agents of Russia, and appeared as the 
guest of the Tory Prime Minister at a party dinner. His Liberalism 
is, perhaps, not less valuable than that of some other magnates who 
still bear the name. 

So far as the Whig aristocracy are concerned, the wonder is not 
that they should be now becoming Conservative, but that they 
should have remained Liberal so long. The series of historical 
accidents by which the great Whig families were thrown into the 
Liberal camp and long detained there has already been traced. 
As grantees of the monastery lands they were originally bound by 
interest to the Protestant cause and to the political party which 
upheld it. They were thus arrayed in opposition to the Roman- 
izing Stuarts, whose more fanatical adherents never ceased to speak 
of the confiscation of the Church lands as sacrilege, and throw out 
menaces of resumption. It is probable that this motive had not 
entirely lost its force even in 1688. But by that time, and even in 
the reign of Charles I., there had also grown up a strong feeling of 
jealousy on the part of the aristocracy towards the Crown, which was 
trying to play in England the game played during the same period 
by the kings in other countries, and to render its own power absolute 
by the depression of a proud and mutinous nobility. Strafford and 
Laud were the double-headed Richelieu of England, and, like 
Richelieu, gave battle to aristocracy in the interest of absolute 
monarchy, though with a different result. The Revolution of 1688 
secured Protestantism against Popery: it also extinguished personal 
government, immediately in the interest of the nobility, ultimately 
in the interest of the whole nation. For nearly a century from that 
time the country was governed, with little interruption, by the great 
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Whig houses. As a matter of course the oligarchy, by long tenure 
of power, became torpid, corrupt, and odious; and an opportunity 
was presented to George III. of shaking off Whig control and, for 
a moment, restoring personal government with Pitt as vizier, though 
the vizier proved rather too strong for the sultan. The exclusion of 
the Whig houses from power, under highly exasperating circum- 
stances, revived their antagonism to the Crown, and led them for a time 
toally themselves with Reform and almost with Revolution. Again, 
as in 1688, they were placed at the head of a national movement. 
But the movement of 1832 did not, like that 1688, subside when its 
immediate object was achieved, and leave the Whig aristocracy in 
quiet possession of power under the forms of elective government. 
It was a part of the great European revolution, though modified and 
masked by the special circumstances of England. Instead of resting 
content with the abolition of rotten boroughs and the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Act, it continued to develope itself and to 
advance in a direction distinctly democratic. The list of Whig 
reforms, of reforms compatible with aristocratic government, was 
exhausted, and the spirit of change was still unappeased. Members 
of the Whig aristocracy, who actually held power and filled great 
offices of State, would naturally adhere as long as possible to the 
party, heterogeneous and intractable as it had become, and offensive 
to them as some of its elements must have been. Great houses, also, 
which were represented in Whig governments, would go, as a point 
of honour, with their representatives. Political secession, as it wears 
the appearance of apostasy, is difficult when it must be conspicuous ; 
and there is at least this amount of truth in the saying, that an 
English nobleman never changes his politics or his religion. Policy, 
moreover, may have whispered that it would be dangerous to leave the 
democratic section of the Liberals without its Whig bridle; and that 
it was better for an aristocracy to have two necks. It is but fair to 
add that what in its origin was a party of circumstance, had in the 
course of a long struggle become to no small extent a party of convic- 
tion, and that the aristocratic names of Fox, Grey, Althorpe, and 
Russell are encircled by the gratitude due to real sympathy with 
freedom and progress, embodied in bold and ungrudging measures 
of popular reform. 

Still the process which commenced with the secession of Lord 
Stanley and Sir James Graham on the morrow of the first Reform 
Bill, was sure to go on, whatever secondary forces might pull the 
other way. The manifest interest of a privileged order of land- 
owners, seconded by social influence and education, was sure to draw 
the Whig aristocracy and its following in course of time to the Con- 
servative side. Had Sir Robert Peel remained in power with his 
Liberal-Conservative policy, to render transition easy, the process 
might have been completed long ago. Each new development of 
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the democratic element in the combined party has been followed b 
a Whig secession on a larger or smaller scale; and the leadership of 
Mr. Gladstone, an alien to the great houses, and a man, notwith- 
standing his Conservative origin and his High Churchmanship, with 
a really popular fibre, exercised a repellent influence of the most 
decided kind. Shrillest and most acrimonious among the malcon- 
tents was the Duke of Somerset; but the Whigs generally threw 
over Mr. Gladstone at the last election, almost the only notable 
exceptions being his actual colleagues in office, with their families, 
or his personal friends. Conduct so natural, so inevitable, can 
excite neither surprise nor anger; reproaches would be misplaced. 
It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than fora 
peer or a great landowner to be a Democrat. Only at the most 
exceptional and the grandest moments of history have material 
interest and social privilege given way to enthusiasm for the cause 
of humanity. Among the newly-made peers in the House of Lords 
there are genuine Liberals as well as most valuable servants of the 
State; but the heirs of these men will go over to their own side. 
The seceder from his order or class has not only to sacrifice things 
which ‘few natures are exalted enough to hold cheap; he has perpe- 
tually to run the gauntlet of social odium, and to drag his family 
and belongings through it with himself. A common man may 
choose his own society. If Tories make themselves disagreeable 
to him he can go to Liberals; an aristocrat must live among aristo- 
crats, and endure a daily martyrdom if he casts in his lot politically 
with their enemies. When a Whig grandee who has long been 
ill at ease among the Liberals, takes advantage of a moment at 
which the battle is going against the party to withdraw from it, and 
to fire a parting shot, in the shape of reasons for his withdrawal, 
into its rear, he must expect to provoke some resentment, for which 
he will be consoled by the applause of his new allies. But equity 
will bury the sense of what he is now doing in gratitude for what he 
and the other Whigs have done; and our magnanimity will be aided 
by the reflection that a soldier whose heart is with the enemy can 
hardly be missed in the ranks from which he retires. 

The Whig-Liberal party, beneath its superficial unity (if indeed 
it can be said now to possess a unity even superficial), is divided by 
the same line of cleavage that passes through European society 
generally, and by which the opposing parties which seem destined 
everywhere to struggle for ascendancy in the immediate future are 
formed. Its Whig section is aristocratic, its Liberal section is 
democratic, and the chasm between them, instead of being filled up, 
seems likely to grow wider every day. Feudal aristocracy was an 
aristocracy of local administration, and at the same time of national 
defence. As a mode of holding together and governing a large 
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territory, it was, in the age before political organization, tke only 
alternative to satrapies, and it was better than satrapies, at least in 
its ultimate effects. When its work had been done and it cumbered 
the earth, it died, or rather, in England, destroyed itself, in a series 
of murderous brawls. But into its place has crept another aristocracy, ~ 
an aristocracy not of local administration, national defence, or public 
service of any kind, but of wealth, pride, and privilege, existing in 
face of civilised means of government, by which its political function 
has been entirely superseded, while by its retention of the territorial © 
titles formerly borne by the aristocracy of administration, it at once 
indicates its historical origin and proclaims that its usefulness is past. 
Strong in the lower tendencies of human nature, this aristocracy is 
now in all countries more or less distinctly setting itself in array 
against the social progress which it knows must in the end be its 
ruin. Its antagonism to democracy is the cardinal fact of European 
politics. In France it was aristocracy that made the attempt of the 
16th of May, and gave birth to the Ministry of Combat. Dynas- 
ticism and sacerdotalism are comparatively subordinate elements of 
the French reaction. The aristocratic adherents of the rival dynas- 
ties act together as Conservatives in the defence of “society,” and 
the Church owes whatever strength it- has mainly to its being the 
Church of political reaction ; all the attempts of Lamennais and his 
school to launch it on the tide of democracy and exchange the past 
for the future having proved utterly abortive. It is the same political 
affinity that draws the English aristocracy generally towards ritualism, 
and has carried over not a few of them to Rome. Neo-aristocracy 
and neo-Catholicism, the obsolete social order and the obsolete creed, 
will be found everywhere fighting side by side in the coming conflict; 
and they will stand or fall together. Come the conflict must, for 
privilege will not abdicate and the world will not stand still. 

It is true that the line between Whigs and Liberals is not yet 
clearly drawn. It would be difficult to say on which side of it we 
ought to place Mr. Forster, who in some respects may rank as a 
Radical, while, on the other hand, he strenuously upholds an Esta- 
blished Church, of which the only certain and unchanging doctrine 
is political conservatism, and a colonial system of which the only 
real object is to propagate aristocracy in the Colonies. A funda- 
mental division, however, there is; and though it may be masked by 
forms and phrases of union, it cannot be removed. 

Compromise is generally essential to united action in politics, and 
a good deal of it may be borne where there is agreement as to the 
main object; but in a combination which is nothing but compromise 
there can neither be strength nor usefulness. What object is there 
of first-rate importance as to which the Whig-Liberal party is 
agreed P It votes unanimously for the Burials Bill, but on the 
Burials Bill the Tories would gladly vote with it if their clergy 
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would only allow them. The nearest approach to unanimity which 
it has attained on any other prominent question was in the last 
division on the county franchise, when only two of the leaders 
bolted ; but the surprise and delight with which this result was 
hailed, and the pxans raised over the unexpected adhesion of Lord 
Hartington to his party, were not less significant of general absence 
of harmony than the particular achievement was of its temporary 
presence ; more especially as the assimilation of the county fran- 
chise is after all not a manifestly Liberal measure in itself, inde- 
pendently of the manner in which it may be carried into effect, 
On the question of Disestablishment there is open and apparently 
incurable division—the leaders, when they are in their most liberal 
mood, faintly intimating that in case the nation should declare itself 
in favour of the measure, they will not absolutely refuse to follow ; 
as though it were not their part to take the initiative in forming 
national opinion. But the most critical question of the imme- 
diate future is neither the county franchise nor disestablishment : it 
is the land law question. This touches the very vitals of aristocracy, 
and, when it comes, how is the alliance of Whig landowners with 
Radicals to be maintained ? 

No doubt under the system of party government an opposition is 
required for other purposes besides that of legislative innovation. It 
is required for the purpose of daily criticism, and as a check on 
excessive expenditure and administrative abuse. But it can hardly 
perform even these functions with effect when it is in a state of fun- 
damental disunion. Mutual mistrust and jealousy will break out on 
all occasions, small as well as great ; the leaders will shrink from con- 
sultation with their disaffected followers ; the followers in dudgeon 
will desert their cold and uncommunicative leaders. Nothing 
could possibly be more destructive of the moral authority of an 
opposition, or more certain to give an untrustworthy government a 
dangerous control of the situation, than such a fiasco as the abandon- 
ment of Mr. Forster’s amendment. It is hardly too much to say 
that had the one hundred and twenty-four members who stood to 
their guns constituted the whole opposition, the moral effect of their 
hearty and united resistance would have been greater than was that 
of the feeble and wavering demonstration made by the numerically 
larger force. 

People deprecate—Mr. Bright among others deprecates—the 
requirement of a programme. Nobody expects or wants a political 
party to be furnished with a programme like the programme for a 
concert. Such a demand would be especially unreasonable in the 
case of a party of progress, which necessarily embraces a great 
diversity of individual shades of opinion. But some definite and 
practical object a party must have even to give it a moral reason for 
its corporate existence, and to save it from degenerating into a faction. 
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A mere general frame of mind, however desirable, is not enough to 
set any body in motion; much less is it enough to set in motion the 
masses of the people, who, to animate them at all, and to lift them 
above the passive indifference to politics which is the common state 
of men reading little, thinking little, and absorbed by the struggle 
for daily bread, require some object of the most practical and tangible 
kind. 

Every one does justice to the qualities which have enabled Lord 
Hartington to rise to the exigencies of his situation. Every 
one does justice to the motives which led him to accept a position 
evidently by no means desired, to undergo a vast amount of labour, 
and perhaps to forego pursuits of a more congenial kind. But every 
one also knows the reasons which led to the selection of him as 
leader, and the consciousness of those reasons is almost enough in 
itself to strike a chill into the heart of a party of progress. What 
we say of Lord Hartington may be said of the other leaders also. 
Some of them are men of whose ability and character any party 
might be proud ; but the relations between them and the bulk of 
their followers, even in the House, much more in the country, are of 
a very cold, distant, and uncertain kind. The writer of this paper 
was, not long ago, present at a great meeting of the Liberal party at 
Bradford, which was addressed by Lord Granville and Mr. W. E. 
Forster. It would be difficult to imagine anything more inspiring 
to a thorough-going Liberal chief than the intelligent enthusiasm of 
a Bradford audience ; and the great hall on that evening was crowded 
to the roof by men who were the very sinews of the Liberal cause. 
Lord Granville’s speech was as full as a speech could be of grace, 
good-humour, felicity, attractiveness of every kind, and of a tact 
which only failed him when he chanced to touch on local questions, 
as to which he was imperfectly informed. Mr. Forster’s speech 
was marked by his usual ability. But the thing most admirable 
in Lord Granville was the address with which he managed, while 
amusing and delighting his hearers, to keep clear of burning ques- 
tions, and even of anything like strong opposition to the Tory 
government ; while the most important, and at the same time the 
most definite part of Mr. Forster’s speech was a frank avowal that 
on what may be called the leading topic of the day, and the one 
about which the feeling at Bradford is peculiarly strong, he was 
conscientiously opposed to two-thirds of the people before him. Ali 
present must have been reminded of the fact that Mr. Forster owed 
his seat to Conservative votes, while the journal which is the special . 
mouthpiece of the Whigs, had declared his victory over the Bradford 
Liberals to be the best thing that had happened in the general 
election. We could not help thinking that the shrewd Bradford 
citizens must have gone home asking themselves, what were the 
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objects of the Liberal party, and how they were to be rewarded for 
taking the trouble of bringing it back into power. 

The extension of the franchise, by bringing untraincd masses 
within the political pale, has enhanced the need of a great and 
popular leader to sustain the interest of the people, keep alive their 
enthusiasm, and impersonate their cause ; and it is a fact, unwelcome 
perhaps to House-of-Commons tacticians, but of which any one who 
will be at the pains to inquire may speedily satisfy himself, and 
which it would be folly to ignore, that the attempt to supply the 
place of Mr. Gladstone in the minds and hearts of the masses of the 
people has totally failed. To him they still look; him they still 
follow ; his name and that of Mr. Bright are the only names which 
they all know ;, his leadership, however irregular (and for irregularity 
the masses care not a straw), is in fact the bond which mainly holds 
together the Liberal party in the country. Try the question by 
what test you will, and you will find that it is so. We have said 
that the fact may be unwelcome to House-of-Commons tacticians ; it 
is unwelcome to us, inasmuch as it shows that the Liberal cause is 
dangerously dependent on the life of a man whose years are many, 
and on whose strength a tremendous strain has been, and still 
is, laid. The Liberal politicians who fancy that they can do 
better without Mr. Gladstone forget that they have themselves 
no following in the country, and that without a following 
in the country the most astute and practised of parliamentary 
managers, even though he may also be a good debater, can have but 
little power. On the Tory side, indeed, a figure-head will do, 
because the party, being a party of interest, holds together of itself: 
but on the Liberal side you must have a chief who can hold the 
party together. It is singular that men so able, so keen-sighted, and 
having such means of information at their command as the inner 
circle of politicians, should have been so much misled upon this sub- 
ject. In 1867, because Mr. Gladstone had been outjockeyed on the 
Reform Bill they fancied he had fallen, and began to demean them- 
selves accordingly ; but the election of 1868 proved that he had by 
no means fallen, that the people were true to him, and that they 
only burned for an opportunity of punishing the tricksters by whom 
he had been tripped up. Adherence to him in fact was the one 
pledge demanded by all Liberal constituencies of their candidates in 
1868, and disaffection had to swallow it with a wry face. There was 
more excuse for the error after the defeat of 1874: yet an error it 
has again proved, and some of those who most eagerly and deeply 
committed themselves to it have subsequently come round in almost 
as remarkable.a manner as they did in 1868. ‘The truth is, the 
faults which fill the mental vision of managing politicians are totally 
invisible, and even if they were visible would be matter of indiffer- 
ence, to the distant and uncritical masses, who will not give up their 
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sun on account of its spots, or allow minor slips and weaknesses, 
much less want of conformity to a conventional code which they do 
not acknowledge, to dislodge from their affections a leader whom 
they have long followed, who has done great things for them, in 
whose purity of intention (a point about which the musses happily 
think a good deal more than their “ betters”) they have per- 
fect confidence, whose sympathies they rightly judge to be sincerely 
popular, whose genius fills their imaginations, and whose voice speaks 
to their hearts. An infallible strategist Mr. Gladstone certainly is 
not; but even his errors are of a popular kind, and we must repeat 
that the attempt to replace him as a popular leader has totally 
failed. 

In the struggle of the last eighteen months against the Turco- 
phile policy of the Government, the Liberal party in Parliament has 
done almost nothing, the Liberal party in the country has done 
almost all; and the Liberal party in the country has been led, 
irregularly but inevitably, by Mr. Gladstone. He has supplied the 
steam which nobody else could supply ; cold water is always to be 
had in abundance from the regular official pumps. We need not 
weigh in a nice balance the expediency of this or that speech, article, 
or letter. By Mr. Gladstone the subject as a whole was presented 
in its broad moral aspects, and forced home to the national con- 
science; by him was evoked, in him was embodied, the popular 
feeling which overbore the tendency of the Government and decided 
the day. The result has been a great Liberal victory, a great 
national deliverance from complicity with the foulest of all causes, a 
great triumph of humanity. On the integrity of the Turkish 
Empire the Tory Government avowedly took its stand,’ and the 
integrity of the Turkish Empire is now with the integrity of the 
Corn Laws and the integrity of the Irish Establishment—let 
Toryism and the rowdyism with which Toryism has of late been 
associated rave and vituperate as they will. But this has not been 
done by the official leaders or in the House of Commons. 

There are some who appear to hope that the place both of a great 
cause and of a great leader may be supplied by organization, a con- 


(1) This, we presume, even Mr. Gathorne Hardy would not put us in a ‘‘ category ”’ 
for affirming. As to the personal tendency of Lord Beaconsfield, history will have before 
it, in addition to his known Oriental proclivities, these pieces of specific evidence :— 
(1) The uniform tenor of his speeches, the effect of which he must be taken to have 
foreseen ; (2) the uniform language of the newspapers which, though, as he says with 
perfect veracity, they are not written by him, do their best to write up to his policy, 
and would have changed their line in a moment if they had not felt confident that it 
was agreeable to him; (8) his relations with Sir Henry Elliot and Mr. Layard, the 
inclinations of both of whom are notorious; (4) his suppression, with a motive which it 
is impossible to mistake, of two dispatches, both conveying friendly and pacific assur- 
ances from the Czar ; (5) his commission of an act of war—for so it was—by ordering 
the fleet to Constantinople; (6) the resignation thereupon of two members of his 
cabinet, who, we may presume, were not inflexibly opposed to “the preservation of 
British life and property in Constantinople.” 
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summate master of which has appeared upon the scene. That 
organization is both needful and justifiable cannot be denied. The 
Tory party in Parliament is so organized that it not only goes 
forward together as one man, but executes a right-about-face with 
the mechanical precision of a regiment on parade. At the word of 
command it votes against the third reading of a bill after voting for 
the second reading ; at the word of command it votes for an exten- 
sion of the suffrage, to which almost every member of it is con- 
scientiously opposed, and which it has been collectively resisting and 
denouncing for twenty years. In the country it is spontaneously 
organized by social influence, and with a stringency which absolutely 
crushes out all independence of opinion. For the “ residuum ” it has 
an artificial organization of the most elaborate kind, worked by paid 
agents, and fortified on occasion by extensive treating, if not by 
corruption. Compared with such an army the Liberal party would 
be a heap of sand if it had not an organization, and a strong one. 
But organization will not do alone ; alone, it will almost, inevitably 
become wire-pulling, and probably in the end produce a violent 
recoil. It is rational, moral, and compatible with the independence 
of mind which is the root of all true Liberalism, so far as it is an 
instrument for enabling men to achieve great public objects spon- 
taneously desired by them, and no farther. 

The leadership of a great man will no doubt go a long way with 
the people, even in the absence of any immediate and definite object 
of pursuit; but a great man can hardly arise, at all events on the 
popular side, without a great cause. 

The strength of Toryism plainly is great. It appeals directly to 
the interest of the aristocracy, the landowners, and the privileged 
classes generally, including the privileged Church, which is, as it 
always has been, a most powerful organ of political reaction. It 
appeals both to the commercial fears and to the social weaknesses of 
a great body of capitalists, who have now thoroughly coalesced with 
the aristocracy, which, on its part, has learned to waive its social 
exclusiveness for the sake of political support. The ignorant and 
thoughtless of all classes are still under the spell of hereditary rank. 
Court influence is strong among those who attend drawing-rooms 
and levees; and the name of the Crown, which for some time had 
been neutral, is now again used by the Tories, not without effect, in 
their appeals to the traditional feelings of the masses of the people. 
Powerful interests of special kinds, such as the publicans and the 
trades generally which minister to pomp and luxury, are drawn by 
obvious affinities to the same side. We have already noticed the 
close alliance which recent occurrences have shown to exist between 
the Tory aristocracy and the populace of the cities, and which has its 
parallels both in history and in the politics of other States, European 
and American, at the present day. There is a combination of 
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reactionary forces, reminding us of that in the last years of Anne, 
but with the addition of the commercial element, which in the 
time of Anne, so far as it existed, was on the Liberal side; and, 
perhaps we should add, with the addition of the military class, which 
in the time of Anne was small, but which now is large, and knows 
too well that Toryism means military aggrandisement as an antidote 
to political aspiration, while Liberalism means moderation, economy, 
and peace. You may put down bribery by law, but the constant 
pressure of wealth upon an ordinary constituency, in the absence of 
any countervailing excitement, is beyond the reach of law; and the 
party of wealth is able to provide itself with an army of political 
agents and literary propagandists who are incessantly at work in 
the intervals betweenfelections. These influences must be met by 
influences appealing with equal force to the interests of the people 
and even to their imagination. 

Such influences exist and are capable of giving life to a party, and 
of sustaining a movement, if it be true that the day of privilege and 
of hereditary government is past, and that the time is come or coming 
for placing political institutions on the basis of reason and equal 
justice. We have already expressed our conviction that a thorough- 
going Liberal party, frankly and fearlessly avowing its principles 
and aims, would soon find itself better supported and in a more 
hopeful position than is commonly supposed. This belief is justified 
even by the result of the last election, at which the thorough-going 
Radicals, even those suspected of Republicanism, fared better on the 
whole than the less pronounced Liberals. A thorough-going party 
would hold out to the masses tangible results as the reward of the 
political effort which, to the masses, is so hard ; it would, in its way, 
impress and stimulate the imagination of the people, or of the more 
intelligent part.of them, not less than the names and the trappings 
of reaction ; it would possess in itself the clearness of conviction, 
which is the only source of strength in public character; it 
would wear a bold front, have a dignity of its own, and throw off 
with disdainful self-confidence the reproaches and insinuations which 
tell against timidity and dissimulation. At first, no doubt, it would be 
ina small minority here, but it would be in line with the party in other 
countries, it would share every victory gained on whatever field, it 
would find its sails gradually filled by the rising gale of the future. Its 
leaders would have to be disinterested men, willing to forego the 
prizes of personal ambition, content to propagate their convictions, 
to organize the means of giving them effect and to bequeath victory 
to their successors. Yet itis not certain that they might not be 
called upon themselves to play a more decisive part. It has been 
said that if the French Empire could have had the wisdom to 
remain quiet, it might. have lasted for ever. But reaction, whether 
flushed with success or disquieted by fear, is apt not to have the 
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wisdom to remain quiet; and there are more roads than one to 
Sedan. Had the Liberals really preferred their party to their 
country as they were furiously accused of doing, they had only to 
let the Tories have their way and plunge into a Russian war. At 
this moment the veil which concealed the revival of personal govern- 
ment is being somewhat precipitately drawn aside,’ and it would not 
be surprising if the revelation were hereafter to be considered as 
marking a turning point in the political history of England. It 
may safely be said indeed that, in the present state of civilised 
opinion, anything which depends on the prestige of Courts is ina 
position more or less insecure. 

The formation of a more distinct party of thorough-going Liberals 
would necessarily be accompanied by a corresponding change in the 
character and bearing of its members. They would find it necessary 
to stand more decidedly apart from the Court and aristocracy and to 
give to their followers the guarantee, and to themselves the moral 
force, of unquestionable social independence.” They would also find 
it necessary in selecting their own leaders to look less to oratoric 
powers and more to powers of action. A breach will never be made 
in the walls of a strong aristocracy by firing off speeches in support 
of annual motions which are brought forward only to be voted down. 
Times are changed, and the Tories whom you have to encounter to- 
day resemble more, in some respects, the men of the French Empire 
than the old constitutional and religious Tories of the past. 

We must once more appeal to what we have said before as a proof 
that we are as far as possible from wishing to see any useful com- 
bination broken up, or to discourage its reconstruction, merely 
because its harmony is not perfect, or because it cannot do everything 
that some of us would desire. If the Whig-Liberal combination is 
sound and based upon a fundamental union of principle and purpose, 
we say again, by all means restore it, and let no personal or 
sectional divergencies be allowed to interfere. Otherwise it is time 
to look to the future. 

Gotpwin SMITH. 


(1) See the very remarkable series of letters on “The Crown and the Cabinet,’’ by 
“ Verax,” reprinted from the Manchester Weekly Times. 

(2) If we may be forgiven for making a personal allusion, we should say that no man 
on the Liberal benches more thoroughly fulfils the ideal which we have in our mind than 
Mr. Cowen. It was this that made his speech in the recent debate so peculiarly bitter 
to us. He seems to be under the overmastering influence of a generous sympathy with 
Poland. But surely the case of the Poles ought not to be allowed to prejudice 
that of the Bulgarians. The corrupt, anarchic, and oppressive aristocracy of Poland 
flung away the independence of the country, if independent a country could be called 
the elective crown of which was systematically sold to foreigners. Grant that the hands 
of Russia are soiled by this transaction, now a century old, whose hands are perfectly 
clean? Are the oppressed never to be allowed to call on a liberator, because no liberator 
can be found who has not at some time done some wrong? And who is to be our ally 


in preventing Russia from setting Bulgaria free? Austria, with a slice of Poland in her 
hands. 














MODERN JAPAN. 


Tue actual condition and the recent history of Japan present some 
of the most startling phenomena recorded anywhere in the authentic 
annals of the human race. In this marvellous country a few years 
have sufficed for effecting changes such as have elsewhere. required 
many centuries, and even the best-informed of the strangers in whose 
presence these changes have actually been wrought are loud in their 
expressions of astonishment. It is sometimes said that the longer a 
foreigner remains in Japan the less he understands the country and 
its inhabitants; but of course this is merely a paradoxical mode of 
stating the difficulty of the subject, and the consciousness of igno- 
rance which a careful study produces. Less than ten years ago the 
British envoy, while surrounded by Japanese officials and European 
soldiers, narrowly escaped assassination by the swords of fanatical 
patriots, and every foreigner on Japanese soil carried his life in his 
hand whenever he ventured to appear in public. Now the same 
foreigner rambles unarmed through town or country, with a sense of 
security equal to that of the legendary lady in Irish song, and far 
greater than he can feel in many countries of the civilised West. 
The truculent swaggering warriors of two swords have subsided 
into peaceable citizens, bearing no weapons more deadly than a fan 
and a Liliputian tobacco-pipe. A complete revolution, social and 
political, has taken place ; feudalism, apparently in full force even as 
late as 1870, has been utterly swept away, and a centralised govern- 
ment with a national army, has replaced the feudal levies and petty 
courts of the numerous semi-independent Daimios. How it was pos- 
sible that such a revolution could be wrought so rapidly, so 
thoroughly, and with so little bloodshed, may well perplex even 
those who have given much thought to the subject. One thing is 
evident, that a slight external impulse only was required to topple 
down the existing fabric of Japanese society at the time when 
foreigners forced their way into the country, producing an effect 
analogous to that of a solid dropping into a fluid on the verge of 
crystallization, and converting it suddenly into a solid mass. 

It is well known in England that important changes have recently 
occurred in Japan, although their nature and extent are imperfectly 
understood, and a strong desire is manifested to understand them 
better. A traveller returning home from a tour of circumnavigation 
will (if I may judge from my own experience) be asked more ques- 
tions about Japan than about any other foreign land, and will hear 
the strongest expressions of a desire to visit that country. The 
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Japanese are known to be an intelligent and progressive people, but 
strange notions prevail as to the manner in which they have displayed 
their appreciation of Western ideas. Persons generally well-informed 
will even ask: ‘Is it not true that the Japanese have adopted the 
European costume, the English language, and the Christian religion 
in place of their own? Will not the distinctive charms of Japanese 
life and manners within a few years disappear for ever beneath the 
monotonous surface of modern civilisation ?’’ A stranger landing at 
one of the treaty ports may fancy at first that there are some grounds 
for entertaining these notions, but a very different impression is 
produced by a visit to the interior, where the face and dress of a 
foreigner are rarely seen, where no foreign speech is ever heard, and 
where the country people are not less conservative of their costume, 
their language, and their religion, than the rural inhabitants of other 
lands. Even in the great cities, political and social changes have 
failed to destroy the characteristics and colouring of Japanese life, 
and have produced upon the mass of the people but little visible 
effect. Itis true that European evening costume has been adopted 
as official full-dress, and that military and police are clothed in 
European uniforms; but except those in government employ, very 
few Japanese have modified their national costume to any greater 
extent than is involved in wearing coloured spectacles and a straw 
hat. Natives speaking English or other foreign languages are 
extremely rare, even in the treaty ports of Nagasaki, Hiogo-Ozaka, 
and Yokohama, although the common coolies can read directions 
written in their own difficult character. As regards religion, 
Buddhism, a foreign creed, has indeed been displaced from its 
position of supremacy, but there has never been any intention of 
establishing Christianity upon its ruins. Shinto, the ancient faith 
of Japan, has been identified with the revolution which restored the 
Mikado to his legitimate position as ruling emperor, and Shinto ina 
purified form may now be regarded as the dominant national 
religion. 

Japan is a lovely country, a sort of northern Java, rivalling the 
tropical island in its fertility and verdure, its volcanic mountains, its 
abundant rivers and its stately forests. But the principal charmof 
travel in Japan is due to its human inhabitants, the most affable and 
friendly race in the world, so far as I have yet seen. It is indeed a 
new sensation to the European in Asia, when he finds that his dress 
and complexion produce an attractive instead of a repellent effect, and 
that even the women and children neither hate nor fear him. With- 
out being able to speak three words of the language, you cannot 
help feeling at home in a country where every one seems delighted to 
see you, where the very dogs are too well-mannered to bark at 4 
stranger, and where you are welcomed with friendly salutations of 
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“Qhaio!” by all, from the village patriarch down to the smallest 
urchin. A ragged neglected child may be looked for vainly in city 
or in country ; plump, rosy, and clean, with ample clothing, and their 
little heads carefully shaven in a variety of fantastic fashions, the 
children afford a sure indication of prosperity among the lower 
orders in Japan. The rising generation, who in China (and even 
nearer home) will ridicule and insult a foreigner, display towards 
him in Japan a dignified courtesy, which is at once ludicrous and 
charming. Babies, carrying still smaller babies on their backs, 
greet the passing stranger with a gracious bow, and if he seats 
himself, collect around, silently surveying him with an intelligent 
interest. Their gravity, however, is merely on the surface, and if 
the aspect of the “ red bristled barbarian ” proves, as it occasionally 
does, too much for the nerves of a girl more timid than the rest, and 
sends her clattering away in a panic on her wooden pattens, her 
flight is the signal for a peal of derisive merriment from her com- 
panions. As soon as they receive a little encouragement they 
become more demonstrative, and are almost equally gratified by a 
distribution of small coins or by gestures of simulated wrath. In 
the latter case they disperse with shouts of laughter, only to collect 
again in larger numbers, until some of the elder children, usually 
girls, venture to approach close enough to touch and examine the 
stranger’s coat and buttons, or the contents of his travelling belt. 
All this is done in the most gentle and confiding manner, as if 
certain that there can be no cause for fear, and perhaps their trust is 
seldom misplaced ; but certainly their behaviour towards a stranger 
isin marked contrast to that of rural youth in other parts of the 
world, and it is to be hoped that when they know foreigners better 
they may not like them less. Affection for their children is a 
distinct characteristic of the Japanese, and their hearts are easily 
touched by kindness shown to the little ones, whose long robes and 
elaborate coiffure render them the very images of their parents in 
miniature. It is not too much to say that in Japan the class known 
as “gamins,” “larrikins,”’ or ‘ hoodlums,” has no existence at 
present ; even the street boy is a little gentleman, and long may he 
so continue. On the other hand, if the children resemble grown 
men and women, these in their turn are eminently childlike in 
manners and disposition. The entire Japanese nation is still in 
its early youth, emerging for the first time upon the wide world, 
with no experience beyond the limits of its own home, eager for 
knowledge, eager for amusement, with a firm belief in the superior 
power and capacity of its elders, and a determination to imitate them 
now, in the hope of rivalling them hereafter. During a lethargic 
slumber of many centuries, this gifted race, unlike Taro, the Rip 
Van Winkle of Japan, has renewed its youth; the feudalism of 
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yesterday has passed away like a dream, leaving scarcely a trace 
behind, and to-day all that we see reminds us far less of medizyval 
Europe than of earlier days, when Greece and Rome were young. 
As regards their dress, their amusements, their personal habits, and 
their ceremonial observances, the modern Japanese are remarkably 
classical, and many a scene of their daily life recalls the Roman 
pictures of Mr. Alma Tadema. They are a gens togata, long- 
robed and bareheaded. Their delight is in the warm bath. They 
practise cremation ; they celebrate funeral games in honour of slain 
heroes (as was done the other day on the final suppression of the 
Satsuma insurgents). “The sports which find favour among them are 
contests of naked athletes. In the cities professional wrestlers and 
fencers rivet the attention of large audiences for many hours in suc- 
cession ; but the bold and vigorous peasantry are not contented with 
merely witnessing manly sports, and love to conclude the day with 
athletic performances on their own account. Having lost our way 
after nightfall on the hills near Fuji Yama, we were guided by the 
glare of torches to an open space before a rustic temple, where we 
found the whole population of the village assembled to assist at a 
series of wrestling matches between the youths of the neighbourhood, 
women and boys acting as torch-bearers, while the old men seated in 
front officiated as umpires. Each champion held the arena against 
all comers until he was overthrown, when the victorious challenger 
at once took his place, until he too in his turn went down before a 
fresh antagonist ; they were fine muscular young fellows, and seemed 
to think nothing of the violent falls which they occasionally expe- 
rienced. Professional wrestlers are exceedingly fleshy, and do not 
struggle with as much zest and vigour as the village amateurs, 
although they make a far greater fuss about the matter. Seated 
opposite each other in two divisions, they await a signal from the 
umpire’s fan ; when this is given, from each side rises a hero, naked, 
with the exception of a small loin-cloth, and steps into the arena, 
slapping his thighs and stamping violently upon the ground. After 
glaring fiercely upon each other, both champions rinse out their 
mouths with water, take a little salt in their hands, and repeat the 
process of stamping and slapping, after which they take some more 
water and salt. They then squat down facing each other at very 
close quarters, the umpire asks if both are ready, and alternately 
one assents while the other objects, until at last the signal is given by 
mutual consent, and they leap up with a yell. The main point is to 
get an advantageous grip, and this causes considerable mancuvring, 
but when they have fairly tackled each other the struggle is soon 
over; “they tug, they strain, down, down they go,’ and the 
umpire’s fan at once indicates the victor. As a rule the award is 
received in silence, the rivals retire, and a fresh pair steps to the 
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front, but occasionally the excited audience demurs with loud cries, 
and the decision is then appealed to a referee. 

A famous company of professional fencers were performing at 
Yokohama while I was there, and we went to see them along with 
several English residents, who had been many years in the country, 
but had never witnessed a similar exhibition. The gladiators were 
encased in armour, and were distinguished from each other by the 
colour of their cuirasses; their appearance was heralded by the blast 
of a conch shell, and all their proceedings were superintended by a 
handsome young man attired and shaven in the most orthodox style. 
Wielding his fan like a marshal’s truncheon he set the combatants 
upon each other, and separated them, with loud ejaculations ; it was 
clear that he believed thoroughly in his own office, and discharged 
it with as great punctilio as if the bamboos had been sharp swords 
and the combat d@ outrance. At each corner of the arena sat a judge 
with all the dignity of a Roman senator, motionless and silent until 
referred to upon a doubtful point of order. Cuts are interchanged 
so rapidly that it is often hard to say who had dealt the successful 
stroke. The weapons are long bamboos held in both hands like 
quarter-staffs, and any sort of blow above the waist is permissible, 
but the favourite is a good crack on the top of the helmet. Occa- 
sionally the combatants get too near together for striking, and the 
struggle becomes literally hand to hand until they are separated ; 
notwithstanding their savage yells and fierce blows, they preserve 
the perfect good-humour characteristic of their race. By way of 
variety there was a fight between the sword and the “ morning- 
star,” a sphere fastened by a cord to a spiked handle. Although 
the latter appeared to be the inferior weapon, its bearer did not 
come badly off, as he played the part of a retiarius with the ball and 
string, and when at close quarters brought his sharp hook into 
active operation. Then two girls, elaborately attired in the wide 
sleeves and trousers of Japanese knights, attended by female squires 
toarm and equip them, took their places on opposite sides of the 
lists, and went through the motions of a fight, one having a halberd 
and the other a couple of swords. Finally, another amazon had a 
duel with a male antagonist, and completely overthrew him ; but this 
was a mere burlesque, as he evidently tumbled over on purpose, and 
behaved like the clown in a pantomime, whereas an air of stern 
reality pervaded the other mimic battles. It is remarkable that the 
Japanese are able to derive keen enjoyment from performances which 
involve no peril to life or limb, and if their public spectacles differ 
in this respect from those of the Roman amphitheatre, they may also 
compare favourably with many which find favour in the eyes of the 
British public. Various games of skill, including “Go bang,” are 
popular, but the passion for gambling and cock-fighting, so strongly 
developed in most parts of Eastern Asia, is not conspicuous in Japan, 
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where animals in general may be said to have a good time. Among 
other civilised arrangements a close time is enforced for game during 
the breeding season. 

There are no roads practicable for wheeled vehicles drawn by 
horses throughout the whole of Japan, except the streets of towns 
and a few recently constructed thoroughfares‘in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the two capitals. Travelling in the interior is 
usually done on foot, or in kago (an uncomfortable sort of litter), 
heavy baggage being transported on pack-horses. Where the nature 
of the road will permit, those who can afford it employ the jin-riki- 
sha, or “man-power car,” a light vehicle on two wheels, containing 
one or two persons, and propelled by men, as the name implies. 
Usually the jin-riki-sha is drawn by two men tandem-fashion, one 
in the shafts and another with a rope as leader; an individual of 
moderate weight may thus travel thirty miles in a day for a very 
small sum, and an extra trifle given to his faithful and willing 
bipeds makes them bow to the earth in gratitude. Where the 
ground is smooth and level they will go at racing speed—faster 
indeed than is pleasant, if one thinks of what might result from 
the wheeler’s bare foot coming against a sharp stone—and even 
on rough hilly roads they seem to consider it a bad compliment if 
one relieves them by walking. Crystal brooks are frequent by the 
wayside, and the coolies, who wear only a rag round the waist and 
another round the head, lose no opportunity of washing themselves 
and their limited wardrobe, after which they start again like giants 
refreshed. For pluck and endurance combined with politeness and 
good-humour, the Japanese coolie stands pre-eminent, and if properly 
trained and led would make a splendid light infantry soldier. But 
so steep and rough in many places are the two main roads between 
Kioto and Yedo as to be practically impassable for loaded jin-riki- 
shas, and on the Nakasendo, or Central Mountain Road, we found it 
expedient to send back our little vehicles, and to proceed on foot 
through a country eminently suited for a pedestrian excursion. In 
the months of July and August, Central Japan is certainly hot, even 
at the elevation of several thousand feet above the sea, and insect 
life is somewhat troublesome, but we experienced no other draw- 
backs, being accompanied by an interpreter who thoroughly under- 
stood his duties as dragoman, and was at once cook, waiter, guide, 
philosopher, and friend. The scenery is beautiful and varied, 
highly cultivated and richly wooded, with glassy rushing rivers and 
flowery hills. Most of the trees are evergreen ; but so numerous are 
the different tints of foliage, from the sombre hue of the pine to the 
tender green of the bamboo, as to impart an exquisitely varied 


(1) Since 1868 Yedo, the great city of the Shogun, and Kioto, the capital of the 
Mikado, have received respectively the names of Zokio and Saikio. These words are 
derived from the Chinese, and signify Eastern and Western capital. 
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colouring to the hanging woods, and to obviate the monotony which 
often characterizes forest scenery. ach village has it own peculiar 
industry : stone-carving, cotton-weaving, silk-winding, mat-plaiting, 
umbrella or comb-making. 

Trim little gardens, some not much larger than a tablecloth, 
exhibit the fondness of the Japanese for flowers and dwarfed shrubs ; 
and each garden has its tiny pond full of gold-fish. At frequent 
intervals along the road flags and streamers fluttering in the breeze 
indicate a tea-house, or native inn, whence proceeds a chorus of 
“Ohaio!” welcoming the strangers. When disposed to rest you 
kick off your shoes and step upon the spotless matting, where the 
first thing brought to you is fire for your pipe, the second is water 
for your feet, and the third is tea. All these services are performed 
by neat-handed smiling maidens, tastefully attired in scarlet or 
purple sashes, hopping about, bird-like, with rapid movements and 
pleasant chirping voices. Village tea-houses contain no furniture 
except wooden pillows, mosquito curtains, and little tables six inches 
high, so that the foreign pedestrian must adapt himself to native 
modes of sleeping and eating. Meat is very rarely to be had, even 
in the shape of a fowl, but fish and vegetables are abundant and 
good. Bathing is universal among the villagers, and there is a little 
room set apart for the purpose, where you may splash to your heart’s 
content; and, however hot the weather may be, you have only to 
clap your hands in order to get ice-cold water. In short, any one 
who enjoys roughing it a little, with complete change of life and 
scene, will find few pleasanter places for an excursion than the 
uplands of “Dai Nihon,” or Great Japan. The trains of feudal 
chiefs, proceeding with small armies of retainers to or from the 
capital, are no longer to be seen upon the roads leading to the Nihon 
Bashi, or central bridge of Yedo, and grass now grows between 
the large stones paving the pass of Hakoné. During the summer, 
however, all the young men in the country seem to start upon reli- 
gious pilgrimages, which take them through the finest scenery to the 
tops of the highest mountains, and are, in fact, very pleasant holiday 
tours. Ascending Fuji San, the “Matchless Mountain,” on the 
5th of August, we found the pilgrims there in thousands, streaming 
up one track and down another in almost constant succession, all 
dressed in white, with clean mats on their shoulders, bells dangling 
at their sides, chaplets of beads round their necks, long poles in their 
hands, and large hats, marked with the names of their villages, upon 
their heads. 

Love of the beautiful in nature as well as in art is a marked 
characteristic of the Japanese, and, although timber is used almost 
exclusively in the construction of every building, sacred and profane, 
every great city is adorned with groves of magnificent trees, and 
tracts ofprimeval forest enclose the Mikado’s capital. Here the heat 
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and glare of the crowded streets may be at once exchanged for cool- 
ness and solitude beneath the dense shade of lofty conifers, whose 
red stems and dark green foliage almost rival the giant sequoias of 
California. In these noble groves are many temples and tombs, 
clear fountains of water flow into many a basin of bronze or granite, 
doves and crows flutter overhead (the notes of the latter bird being 
oddly enough regarded by the Japanese as a “sweet sad song,” 
suggestive of love), and occasionally tame deer come out of the 
thickets to be fed by those whom piety and pleasure have attracted 
to these shady retreats. Even where fire or the axe may have 
caused a temporary denudation, the mischief is soon repaired ; plan- 
tations are made, young seedlings spring up, and fencing is unneces- 
sary, owing to the absence of sheep and goats and the scarcity of all 
domestic quadrupeds, except dogs and cats. Thus it comes about 
that waste land in Japan is usually covered with luxuriant forest, 
where the camellia is a tall tree, and the ground is covered with 
gardenia and azalea. This is, in fact, the only country that I 
have visited where no alarm of drought has been produced by the 
rapid destruction of timber in recent times, and where a dry season 
is even regarded with satisfaction, as promising a particularly good 
harvest. Judging by the experience of other countries, this state of 
matters would soon be altered, were a large increase to take place in 
the number of cattle and sheep. It is doubtful how far the latter 
animals will thrive in Japan, for as yet they are mere exotics; 
neither climate nor pasture seem suitable for them in the central 
districts, where rank, weedy herbage covers such land as is neither 
timbered nor cultivated, and where rice flourishes exceedingly. 

In Japan the term “ foreigner” is in general use, as “‘ European” 
is inapplicable to a society largely composed of American citizens, and 
“‘white”’ is not a suitable adjective to distinguish Aryans from the 
fair and ruddy Japanese. The foreign element is restricted to the 
treaty ports, being found principally at Yokohama, near Yedo, and 
at Kobé, on the Inland Sea. In order to pass beyond the limits pre- 
scribed by treaty to the various settlements, a stranger must provide 
himself, through the minister of his own nation, with a passport, 
issued only for the journey which he has in view, and specifying his 
intended route, from which he may not diverge. This passport the 
traveller is bound to produce if demanded for the inspection of the 
police; and it is almost invariably asked for by the proprietor of 
any house where he may pass the night, or even remain for a few 
hours. Such regulations seem at first sight to be vexatious, but 
they are not dictated by jealousy of foreign intrusion on the part of 
the Japanese Government, and have been adopted in consequence of 
the extra-territorial privileges enjoyed by foreigners, over whom the 
native magistrates have no jurisdiction, civil or criminal. Ifa foreigner 
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should misconduct himself while travelling in the interior, he must 
be brought down for trial to the nearest port, where a consul of his 
nationality resides, the transmission of culprit and witnesses under 
police surveillance involving, of course, considerable expense and 
trouble. In business transactions, where money payable by 
foreigners has to be recovered, similar difficulties arise, and it is 
only natural that the Japanese authorities should seek to restrict the 
influx of persons for whose safety they are held responsible and 
over whose actions they can exercise no control. Hence passports 
for the interior are issued only to persons of known or supposed 
respectability, for a specific purpose and a limited period; but there 
is no doubt that the country would be at once thrown open to 
foreigners if the privileges of ‘‘ extra-territoriality ’’ were abolished. 
It is felt as a degradation by a high-spirited people not to be masters 
in their own house, and they cannot bear to be treated as a bar- 
barous Asiatic race by the civilised nations of Europe and America, 
among whom it is their grand ambition to be ranked. They assert, 
with perfect truth, that life and property are now as secure in 
Japan as in any Western country, and they do not see why 
strangers wishing to visit their country should decline submission 
to the authorities by whom such security is maintained. ‘Come 
here and welcome! But if you accept our protection, accept our 
jurisdiction, otherwise we would rather be spared the difficulties 
and the humiliations which your presence within our territory 
is so apt to involve.’ These words appear to express the feelings 
of the Japanese Government as to the admittance of foreigners into 
thecountry ; but hitherto the answer given has been to this effect : 
“Our people claim the right of entering Japan, and you must admit 
them, but your judicial system is not satisfactory to us, and we can- 
not permit you to judge cases in which our countrymen are con- 
cerned.” While the Maritime Powers concur in such a reply to all 
appeals on the subject of extra-territoriality, the Japanese must of 
course submit. Japan is not powerful enough to defend her own 
sovereignty single-handed against foreign aggression, and she is not 
protected by the comitas gentium, or the general indignation 
aroused in Christendom when a weak nation is the object of unpro- 
voked attack. She has not been formally admitted into the society 
of civilised nations, and although her internal administration has 
given peace and prosperity to her own people, she is deprived within 
her own territory of rights enjoyed by the feeblest and worst-governed 
of Christian States. We have heard sad stories of ill-usage and in- 
justice suffered by British subjects in Peru, and of mild ineffectual 
remonstrances from the British Foreign Office. Even in Spain the 
diplomatic intervention of our Government on behalf of imprisoned 


Englishmen has not always produced satisfactory results, and it 
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would be easy to multiply instances illustrating the inconveniences 
to which English travellers, merchants, or sailors, must submit, when 
business or pleasure takes them to foreign shores. It is not very 
clear why Japan is entitled to less consideration than Peru, unless 
it be that having a well-organized civil government, with compara- 
tively feeble military and naval resources, it is very easy to coerce 
her. From barbarians and savages, concessions or compensation 
must be extorted on each separate occasion after warfare and carnage, 
but the Japanese are acute observers, and have good memories, so 
that it is now only necessary to remind them that we possess long- 
range guns. They know that for the present resistance is hopeless, 
and while waiting for a time when they may be better able to vindi- 
cate their independence, they content themselves with protesting 
against a policy which holds in all cases the central government 
strictly responsible, but denies them the rights essential to their 
independence and self-respect. 

Another grievance of the Japanese against foreigners is the tariff 
fixed by treaty to regulate the duties upon foreign goods imported 
into Japan, and they complain that they are compelled under this 
tariff to “ receive such commerce as it suits the Western nations to 
offer, and have no word to say as to the terms upon which it is to be 
admitted.” Either for the purpose of raising revenue, or of protect- 
ing native industry, they are powerless to fix the rate of duty which 
seems to them desirable, while foreign governments are bound by no 
reciprocal obligation, and the results are disastrous to Japanese 
finance, necessitating the imposition of export duties upon native 
manufactures. For this infringement of financial liberty England, 
the apostle of free trade, is mainly responsible, but it must be 
admitted that upon this and kindred questions there prevails among 
the Maritime Powers a degree of unanimity which would be ad- 
mirable if it did not lead to combined acts of injustice. Deliverance 
from the fetters placed upon Japanese commerce in the supposed 
interests of foreign traders can only be looked for through an 
awakening of public opinion in Europe, or through a falling out 
among the leagued oppressors. 

The Japanese have never been a commercial people, and they 
regard with aversion what seems to them a grasping, covetous spirit 
in foreign governments no less than in foreign merchants. The 
exaction of pecuniary indemnities for personal injuries appears to a 
Samurai sordid and unworthy either of a gentleman or of a great 
nation ; but in this matter also modern ideas have prevailed with the 
present government, and an indemnity has been recently paid by 
China to Japan in connection with the Formosa difficulty. 

It is remarkable at the present time to observe how in the case of 
Simonoseki Straits the Japanese were able to quote against us our 
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own stipulations as to the Dardanelles and Bosphorus, and to justify 
their attempt to exclude foreign ships of war from their own narrow 
seas with precedents drawn from recent European history. Should 
the Japanese ever appeal to the British for aid in repelling Russian 
encroachments, they will certainly make out a better case than the 
Turks have been able to do, and so far as British interests are 
concerned there is no part of the world, except the north-eastern 
corner of Asia, where Russia, by the acquisition of coal-producing 
territory with permanently open harbours, appears seriously to 
menace British maritime and colonial supremacy. 

Foreign trade with Japan has proved to be a far less lucrative 
affair than seemed probable, when that country was first thrown 
open to external commerce. The extensive purchase by the Japanese 
of ships, machinery, and warlike stores; the abundance of gold in 
Japan as compared with silver ;* the demand in Europe for Japanese 
“curios” and works of art, all combined to augment the profits of the 
first foreign traders, and to raise exaggerated hopes of the permanent 
traffic to be developed. This has, in fact, assumed very moderate 
dimensions: in 1874 the imports of the Japanese Empire were 
$24,223,629, and the exports $20,001,637, the former consisting 
mainly of cotton and woollen fabrics, and iron wrought and un- 
wrought; the latter of silk, tea, and rice. This foreign trade was 
carried on at four treaty ports, Yokohama or Kanagawa absorbing 
two-thirds of the whole, and Kobé or Hiogo-Ozaka most of the 
remainder; the trade of Hakodate being quite insignificant, and that 
of Nagasaki, so long the only accessible port, amounting only to four 
millions of dollars. In population as well as in area the Japanese 
archipelago somewhat exceeds the United Kingdom, containing 
about 33,000,000 inhabitants, and 150,000 square miles of territory, 
so that the above-stated amount of foreign trade seems ridiculously 
small. In 1874 the imports of the United Kingdom were 
£370,082,701 ; and the exports, including colonial and foreign 
produce, were £297,650,464, the total being 4£667,733,165, as 
against the Japanese total of $44,000,000 or £9,000,000. That is 
to say, the external commerce of the United Kingdom bears to that 
of the Japanese Empire the proportion of seventy-four to one. No 
doubt the foreign trade of a fertile and populous country must tend 
to increase as new wants are developed among the people, but so 
ingenious and industrious a race will never be very extensive 
consumers of foreign manufactures: Japan can grow upon her own 
soil almost every useful product not essentially tropical, and her 
people will soon learn to make almost every necessary article for 
themselves. The Japanese might take for their motto “Il Giappone 
fara da se,” and they display their prudence and judgment in 

(1) The relative value of gold to eer was, until 1860, only as 6 to 1. 
FF 
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employing foreigners in all capacities as instructors only, dispensing 
with their services as soon as natives have learnt how to do the work. 
In the mint at Ozaka, for example, when the machinery was first 
imported, the whole establishment was placed under foreign super- 
vision, and many foreigners were employed as subordinates. When 
I visited Ozaka in July, 1877, the Master of the Mint was a 
Japanese, and the European staff had been reduced to four gentlemen 
in charge of special departments ; by one of them I was assured that 
in course of time the natives would be perfectly competent to manage 
unaided the entire establishment, the coinage of which would do 
credit to any mint in the world. 

Education of the young is an object for which public money is 
liberally expended: in country villages the one large building is 
generally the new school, and where a modern house in European 
style has not been built it is usual to find the residence of a Samurai, 
or even of an ex-Daimio, appropriated for tuition. One practical 
reform, which would greatly promote educational progress, is the 
adoption of Roman letters in place of the complex characters now 
used in writing the Japanese language—a terrible stumbling-block to 
foreigners as well as to children. 

A deformed person is an exceedingly rare sight in Japan, but it is 
distressing to observe the number of young persons under twenty 
who are badly scarred with small-pox, many having lost their sight; 
among children there are far fewer sufferers, and we were assured by 
the Minister of the Interior that small-pox has of late years dimi- 
nished in virulence, having evidently been at its worst soon after the 
first influx of foreigners. The government afford every facility in 
their power for vaccination, but have not yet seen their way to 
making it compulsory by penalties. 

It is a remarkable fact that since the Japanese authorities were 
induced by Sir H. Parkes to substitute death by the hands of the 
executioner for “seppuku,”’ as the punishment of any Samurai who 
might be convicted of a murderous attack upon a foreigner, there 
has not been a single instance of such an attack being made. Death 
in itself never had any terrors for a Samurai, whether man or woman, 
and Japanese story is full of heroic suicides rivalling Cato or 
Lucretia, but a disgraceful mode of death none have been willing 
to face. Davip WEDDERBURN. 


(1) Seppuku or harakiri was a privilege of the Samurai, or gentleman of the military 
class, when condemned to die. It implies either self-dispatch, or (more frequently i 
recent times) death by the hand of a chosen friend. 


(To be continued.) 
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Some years ago it happened that I was asked by an ancient lawyer, 
whose years, gravity, and possession of the right of moral judgment 
which fathership of a family bestows were unquestionable, to lend 
him Gautier’s most famous novel. When the volume was returned 
it was with the commendation, ‘ It is a most beautiful book.” I was 
pleased with the words—in the first place, because they were different 
from the usual banal expression of satisfaction with a novel; and, © 
secondly, because the verdict is the exact verdict which properly 
describes the character, according to my judgment, not merely of 
this particular book, but also of almost all the better works of its 
author. The extraordinary feeling and affection for beauty—physical 
and tangible beauty, perhaps, first of all, but also most truly beauty 
of the intellectual, ideal, and even moral order—which distinguishes 
Gautier, can hardly escape even the least critically disposed reader ; 
and the marvellous way in which this worship colours his work, and 
animates it as if by reflection, is as little to be missed. There is not 
one of the hundred different forms of literature which he practised 
in which it does not appear: poems, novels, criticisms of art and 
letters, travels, biographies, the merest newspaper articles even, 
which are articles and nothing more, are informed and saturated 
with it. The over-leniency with which he has been charged as a 
reviewer, by those who deem a critic to be nothing if not a devil’s 
advocate, has no other source than this. The smallest spark of the 
divine spirit, the merest flash of sonnet or stanza, never escaped him ; 
and he had no care to comment on the pages whence beauty was 
absent, if only he could find some lines in which it was present. 
So with his travels. Recognition of the beautiful in Spain or 
Turkey might not be strange, but nothing could well be more 
abhorrent to a Gascon and a poet than the Bloomsbury districts of 
London, and indeed the general aspect of this city, thirty years ago; 
yet Gautier manages somehow to give a pleasant impression of it. 
He expatiates on the beauties of that London haze which not one 
Londoner in a thousand ever thinks of ; he gives us credit for the 
antique effect of our old buildings—few enough, Heaven knows ; 
and he can see, what some of us think no little of themselves for 
having independently discovered, that Waterloo Bridge is, or rather 
was, one of the finest of all actual and possible bridges. All this is 
not mere rose-pink optimism, nor is it the paradoxical and not 
uncommon desire to admire what no one else has admired. It is 
simply the result of an infinitely happy disposition, and of a mental 
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aptitude for unconsciously rejecting all the chaff and retaining all 
the grain. 

The peculiarity is at least as evident in his original as in his 
critical and descriptive works. There is hardly any author in whose 
books such perpetual sunshine reigns. Even the unhappy endings 
are somehow or other mixed with consolation. If Madeleine 
de Maupin quits her lovers, it is because, like Doralice in Dryden’s 
Marriage 4 la Mode, she knows that not to enjoy, or at least not 
to go on enjoying, is the only secret of continual enjoyment. If 
Octave de Saville’s soul in Avatar quits his body once too often, 
we are made to feel the happy-release part of it more keenly 
than the disappointment. Even in La Morte Amoureuse it is 
doubtful whether Il Signor Romualdo’s souvenirs did not con- 
sole him for the pious terrors of Romuald the priest. Nowhere 
is there the least trace, not even in his most fantastic stories, 
of the love of the horrible and revolting which almost all the 
other early romantics more or less intermittently display. Com- 
pare, for instance, Les Jeune-France with Borel’s Champatert. 
There is almost Gautier’s power in some of the tales in the latter, 
notably in Dina; but can any one imagine Gautier having 
written it? The gratuitous and wanton horror of the thing, the 
careful and yet would-be insouciant atrocity, make it a master- 
piece in its kind; but the kind, one feels, is bad. The author has 
not, like Baudelaire, found the beautiful in the horrible. He has 
fallen into the power of the spirits he has tried to conjure, and 
is servant instead of master. In Les Jeune-France there is no trace 
of this, and, what is more, the very immorality loses its ugliness even 
at the cost sometimes of becoming almost moral for the purpose. 
Celle-ci et Celle-ld, the most shocking of all to decent proprieties, is 
quite paternally moral in its restoration of a prodigal, not indeed to 
the paths of virtue, but to the paths of amiable and comparatively 
harmless vice. But, generally, the author’s fancy for happy endings 
has led him into far more respectable denouements than the recon- 
ciliation of Rodolphe and Mariette. In his largest work, Le Capitaine 
Fracasse, virtue is triumphant in the most irreproachable way, and 
the sentiments of the hero and heroine would do honour to 
Amadis and Oriana, while their conduct puts that of Esplandian’s 
hasty progenitors to the blush. Than Militona, again, there could 
not possibly be a more moral story; and, with some variations, 
much the same may be said of La Toison d’Or and of Jean et 
Jeannette. No one has ever ventured to impugn the character of 
Spirite, or of the Roman dela Momie ; and though Fortunio is perhaps 
an exception to the general run, and is to my fancy a far more 
immoral because more heartless book than the adventures of 
Mademoiselle de Maupin herself, it stands almost alone. Gautier is 
lax, but he is seldom or never heartless. The ugliness of mere 
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libertinage has so thoroughly impressed him that he carefully 
eschews it, and, little as he pretended to write for boys and girls, 
I must confess that there is hardly a book of his which does not 
seem to me almost of the nature of a moral tonic after a good deal of 
later literature, English as well as French. 

In this digression, which was hardly avoidable in dealing with the 
author of a book which created such a scandal, I have said all that is 
necessary on the moral aspect of Gautier, and it may be summed up 
to the effect that his ardent admiration for beauty preserved him 
from all the uglier faults of immorality, and often led him back to 
the accepted code, though by a somewhat roundabout way. The 
author of Une Larme du Diable, with its exquisite tenderness and 
respect for innocence, ought to be safe from reproach on this head. 
To pass once for all to the purely literary view, it is not certain, 
paradox as it may seem, whether this intense affection for beauty 
and this rare power of disengaging it,even though the charm of 
Gautier’s work be due thereto, have not affected that work injuri- 
ously, as far as his general reputation goes. It is indisputable that 
his subjects are not as a rule equal to his treatment, and in the 
general estimate all doubtless does depend on the subject. His early 
and herculean study of style made-him, almost before he came to 
man’s estate, a perfect workman, able to treat any subject in the 
absolutely best manner. But the defect of being able to write beau- 
tifully about broomsticks is that broomsticks are apt to get too much 
written about. It is certainly, as Mr. Simcox has observed, a 
singular thing that a man should write his best book at four-and- 
twenty, and thereafter go on writing for forty years, never doing bad 
work, rarely doing indifferent work, but also never surpassing and 
rarely equalling his début. It would be shallow to call this idle 
ness ; it is simply a natural result of the power to see and be content 
with seeing the beauty of everything that presents itself. If prim- 
roses were full of beauty and suggestion to everybody, nobody, we 
may be sure, would have taken the trouble to fetch us camellias. 
Gautier, like other poets, was chercheur d’infini, but his infinite lay 
in expression, not in invention, and he found it sufficient. 

If it be thought that I am long in coming to the discussion of 
the proper subject of this paper, the merits of Gautier as a novelist, 
I must plead in excuse that it is not easy to split up his varied 
characters and treat them separately. His choice of literary forms, 
like his choice of subjects, seems to have been mainly fortuitous. 
It is true that some of his best work happens to have been 
fiction, but yet he is not pre-eminently a novelist. He himself 
always wished for the title of poet as his special description, and 
certainly he deserved it. Unfortunately, we have no business now 
with that side of his talent. I do not know that it has ever been 
satisfactorily dealt with in England, which is certainly strange, 
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unless it be that admirers of Gautier remember the fate of the Roi 
Candaule, and are perhaps unwilling to call the public to share the 
delight they have themselves experienced in reading La Chimére and 
Le Chateau du Souvenir, the elegy on Clémence and Le Thermodon. 
One at least of Gautier’s characteristics as a novelist is sufficiently 
obvious at first sight, and it must be a dull person who requires to 
be told which of the four noms de plume of the Croix de Berny, the 
novel which he wrote in conjunction with Sandeau Méry and Madame 
de Girardin, hides his authorship. Had he written novels otherwise 
than as Aramis wore his uniform—~ypar interim—it is probable that 
this characteristic would not have been so marked. But, writing as 
he did under the pressure of constant occupations of a different kind, 
it came easiest to him to rely chiefly on his unequalled faculty of 
description, and to neglect somewhat the elaboration of plot and 
character. Hence it follows that his shorter stories, which are very 
numerous, are in some respects better than his longer, because the 
rage for word-painting is kept more within bounds. Le Roman de la 
Momie is scarcely more than one long translation into Gautier’s 
exquisite literary language of the results of discovery as to the man- 
ners, customs, and furniture of the ancient Egyptians. J/ilitona, 
pretty as it is, has the faintest possible current of action, barely 
enough to float the author’s picturesque reminiscences of bull-fights 
and other Spanish ways. Of Spirite little is likely to dwell in the 
memory of any but spiritualists, except the equipments of the cham- 
bers of Guy and his widow. On the other hand, the smaller stories 
derive from this very peculiarity great part of their charm. La 
Toison @ Or brings Antwerp before us most delightfully as a back- 
ground to Gretchen and her convertite. The Pompeian properties 
of Arria Marcella could not be more skilfully disposed, and the very 
erudition which is somewhat tedious in the Momie is delightful in 
Une Nuit de Cléopdtre and Le Roi Candaule. Once, and once only, 
did the great artist in words fail utterly, if, as I suppose, dulness is 
failure in novel-writing. La Belle Jenny I find myself, notwith- 
standing a long apprenticeship to the reading of books, whatevér 
their unliveliness, almost unable to read. But this is exceptional. 
No one has ever surpassed Gautier in the writing of short sketches 
which are half stories and half articles, such as the records of his 
adventures with the mummy’s foot, with Alphonse Karr’s opium-pipe, 
and with the club of seekers of an artificial paradise who consumed 
hachish in the Hétel Pimodan. Jortunio, Jettatura, and Avatar 
rank about halfway between the mere sketch and the regular novel, 
and are all striking works. The first is worth comparing with 
Edgar Poe’s Domain of Arnheim as an attempt to imagine the 
creation of a sort of private paradise of gorgeousness, but it has the 
human interest which, with all his powers, Poe seldom managed to 
give. The sublime and after all useless self-sacrifice of the Jettatore, 
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Paul d’Aspremont, crowns a most admirable disposition of the famous 
Italian superstition. But I think that Avatar is my own favourite 
of the three. The idea of the interchange of the bodies and souls of 
two rivals in the interest of one is a capital starting-point. The 
means adopted for saving the honour of the Countess Prascovie, 
imperilled by this exchange, is admirable in its delicacy and truth, 
and the duel scene is a delightful imbroglio. None of these indeed 
surpasses .La Morte Amoureuse, with which I shall try to deal at 
greater length. But that is because La Morte Amoureuse is simply 
unsurpassable. 

Of the rest there still remain to be dealt with the two long works, 
Mademoiselle de Maupin and Le Capitaine Fracasse. They are both 
remarkable books, though very differently remarkable, and the fact 
that the same man should have written them both is sufficient proof 
in itself of his marvellous versatility. It is difficult to deal with the 
first in the way I have hitherto adopted in these papers, not merely 
because of its breaches of the proprieties, but on account of the plan 
on which it is written. A mixture of letters and narrative, dealing 
almost entirely with emotions, and scarcely at all with incidents, it 
defies narrative analysis. It would seem that Goethe, who in many 
ways influenced Gautier, is responsible to some extent for its form, 
and perhaps for the fact that As You Like I¢ plays an even more 
important part in it than Hamlet plays in Wilhelm Meister. No one 
who has read it can fail thenceforward to associate a new charm 
with the image of Rosalind, even though she be one of Shakespeare’s 
most gracious creations; and this I know isa bold word. But, in 
truth, it is in more ways than one an unspeakable book. Those who 
like may point to a couple of pages of loose description at the end, a 
dialogue in the style of a polite Jacques le Fataliste in the middle, a 
dozen phrases of a hazardous character scattered here and there. 
Diderot—no straitlaced judge—remarked long ago, and truly enough, 
that errors of this sort punish themselves by restricting the circula- 
tion and diminishing the chance of life of the book or other work 
that contains them. But it is not these things that the admirers of 
Mademoiselle de Maupin admire. It is the wonderful and final ex- 
pression, repeated, but subtly shaded and differenced, in the three 
characters of D’Albert, Rosette, and Madeleine herself, of the 
aspiration which, as I have said, colours Gautier’s whole work. If 
he, as has been justly remarked, was the priest of beauty, Made- 
moiselle de Maupin is certainly one of the sacred books of the cult. 
The apostle to whom it was revealed was young, and perhaps he has 
mingled words of clay with words of gold. The creed may be an 
impossible creed, or an irreligious, or an immoral: that is for 
philosophers and priests and moralists to decide. We may certainly 
agree with Sainte-Beuve when he says that he does not advise any 
of his female readers to send for Mademoiselle de Maupin, though we 
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may doubt whether he seizes its spirit when he describes it as a book 
of medicine and pathology,—one that every physician of the soul 
ought to have on some back-shelf in his library. It would be 
difficult to find a Bowdler for our Madeleine, and impossible to adapt 
her to the use of families. But for those who understand as they 
read, and can reject the evil and hold fast the good, who desire 
sometimes to retire from the meditation of the weary ways of 
ordinary life to the land of clear colours and stories, where there is 
none of this weariness, who are not to be scared by the poet’s 
puppets or tempted by his baits, they at least will take her as she is 
and be thankful. 

Thirty years passed between the appearance of Mademoiselle de 
Maupin and the appearance of Le Capitaine Fracasse. Yet the 
Captain was in the order of thought the elder. In the heyday of 
the romantic movement, when every one hastened to print suivant 
le rituel de Renduel, as Banville sings, the fate of the books was 
various. Some got themselves printed at once, and then disappeared 
to be chronicled a generation later by the pious care of Charles 
Asselineau, the Old Mortality of romantic literature, to be disputed 
when a rare copy turned up, and to be bought at a price which 
would have originally purchased half the impression. Others, like 
Gaspard de la Nuit, lay long in manuscript, and saw the light only 
when their authors had quitted it. But a still larger number never 
got beyond the state of titlehood and of advertisement on the backs 
of their more fortunate brethren. Such was Hugo’s Quiquengrogne, 
such Les Contes du Bousingo, which was to be the united effort of the 
younger Hugonic Cénacle—de Nerval, Borel, and the rest. Such also 
for thirty long years was Le Capitaine Fracasse. At last the author 
was pressed to execute the work. He set about it, and first the 
introduction, Le Chdteau de la Misére, and then the body of the 
book, were completed. It was executed strictly in the style of the 
date of its conception, not of that of its appearance. It is a roman 
de cap et d’épée, of the school of Dumas, but ‘written with a pen 
which Dumas never wielded, and with a knowledge of the literature 
and style of its time to which the author of Les Trois Mousquetaires 
could not pretend. The temptation to the besetting sin of over- 
description—if sin it can be called which gives us such exquisite 
work—is not always resisted; but the gait of the story is lively 
enough, and no lack of incident can be complained of. The Baron 
de Sigognac, a Gascon gentleman, has succeeded to a ruined chateau 
and a vanished estate. His father, a companion of Henry IV.in 
Henry’s early and impecunious days, had finally expended the last 
of a fortune which successive ill-luck as decided as that of Ravens- 
wood or Redgauntlet has brought to nothing. The sole remnant is 
the family mansion, the Chateau de la Misére, with its few valueless 
acres of demesne; in which the young baron, with his single faithful 
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servant Pierre, his dog Miraut, and his cat Beelzebub, vegetate 
rather than live. The description of the castle is a marvel. Judged, 
perhaps—as in one’s own despite one must judge it—from the novel 
critic’s standpoint, it is doubtless a fault in composition to expend 
thirty pages on a merely preliminary sketch. But in itself it is 
perfect. Even Hood’s Haunted House, one of the least generally 
valued masterpieces of English literature, is scarcely to be compared 
with it. The gradual but hopeless dilapidation of the building, the 
age, uselessness, and misery of the dependents—in sketching whom 
Gautier’s love for cats and dogs has found almost as vivid expression 
as in his Ménagerie Intime and in the Tableaux de Siége—the ghostly 
presence of the family portraits, a hint perhaps from Sintram, for 
Gautier, like all great artists, borrowed as much as he invented— 
the deserted garden, the empty stables, the meagre fare, all have 
their chasing and enshrinement in his imperishable language. The 
influence which wakes up this dolorous gard and sleeping castle is 
an odd one. A company of strolling players pass the castle, and 
their waggon breaks down. Each member of the troupe has his 
description: the pedant, the tyrant, the jeune premier, the Scapin, 
the Bobadil, the soubrette—a soubrette, by the way, of the earliest, 
for his gracious Majesty Louis XIII.had been long on the throne 
when Pierre Corneille substituted her for the duenna in stock-pieces 
—the chief heroine, the ingénue, the duenna herself, are all elabo- 
rately painted. As he entertains these strange guests, or rather as 
they entertain him (for the larder of Castle Sigognac is not calculated 
for a dozen hungry and sudden visitors) the thought strikes the 
baron that he will join the troupe, at any rate as a means of reaching 
Paris, the only place to mend broken fortunes or make new ones. 
The place of poet to the company, with the duty of adjusting 
Hardy’s pieces and suchlike—a task which those who have studied 
those triumphs of dramatic art will scarcely envy the baron De 
Sigognac—is open, and the charms of Isabelle the ingénue settle the 
question. So the strangely assorted company sets out, and before 
long they meet one of the provincial noblesse, the Marquis De 
Bruyéres, who knows Sigognac, notwithstanding that the baron, in 
his pride of poverty and race, has kept aloof from his equals, and who 
respects his incognito, taking it merely for a method of pursuing 
Isabelle, The marquis—here is another reminiscence of Wilhelm 
Meister—invites the troop to his chateau, with certain private 
designs on the soubrette, and a good deal of subordinate intrigue 
goes on there. But at length the journey is resumed, and is con- 
tinued through much stress of weather and hard fare to Poitiers. 
There a halt is made, for the city is full of country society, and full 
houses may be expected. Meanwhile the Bobadil has died, and 
Sigognac takes his place with the stage name of “Le Capitaine 
Fracasse.” The Marquis De Bruyéres, in pursuit of his beloved, 
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comes to the town, and much interest is excited in Sigognac’s 
incognito, which is still assigned to the same reason. Nor is the 
assignment unjust, for Isabelle and the baron have become altogether 
devoted to one another, though with a perfectly pure affection; 
the lady being virtue incarnate and having some lefthanded strains 
of gentle blood in her—the gentleman having escaped the libertine 
complexion of his time by dint of his solitary bringing-up. But all 
the noblesse of Poitiers are not thus virtuous. A certain Due de 
Vallombreuse becomes violently enamoured of Isabelle, and cannot 
believe either in her honour or in the position of Sigognac. He 
tries at first to administer to the latter the treatment which half-a- 
century and a century later Voltaire and Dryden had to suffer, but 
Sigognac’s valour and the assistance of his stout comrades frustrate 
the attempt. Then the baron has recourse to De Bruyéres, and 
forces the duke to fight him fairly. The would-be ravisher is 
of course discomfited, but he evidently means further mischief; and 
the troupe, who have by this time thoroughly identified their interests 
with Sigognac’s, make for Paris. When they have arrived there 
the danger soon reappears. Vallombreuse, finding that his own led 
captains and retainers are unequal to the task, resorts to hired 
bravos to accomplish the discomfiture of Sigognac and the abduction 
of Isabelle. This gives occasion to chapters describing the bravos 
Lampourde and Malartic, and their haunts both at home and at the 
tavern of the Radis Couronné, which yield in nothing to the truand 
chapters of Notre Dame de Paris, and consequently excel everything 
else of the same kind. Lampourde, the first swordsman of the day, 
is completely discomfited in single duello by Sigognac, and thence- 
forward, being an artist at heart, swears eternal allegiance to his 
conqueror. His crony, Malartic, who is entrusted with the business 
of abduction, is more fortunate. Bya ruse he succeeds in abstracting 
Isabelle from Sigognac’s guardianship and conveying her to the 
deeply-moated fortress of Vallombreuse. But the valiant players, 
with the baron at their head, are soon on the track, and by the aid 
of a Gipsy girl whom Isabelle has befriended they reach Vallom- 
breuse. The handy expedient of felling a tree, which drops across 
the moat and forms a bridge, succeeds, and for some minutes a most 
exciting fight follows between the defenders of innocence and the 
villains. The invincible Sigognac overcomes in turn Malartic and 
—only just in time to save Isabelle—Vallombreuse himself, when 
suddenly there enters an august personage and charges all to drop 
their daggers. This personage is no less than the father of Vallom- 
breuse, and, as it happens, also the father of Isabelle. He treats his 
son with just indignation, but at the same time hints to Sigogna¢ 
and his friends, that though he acknowledges the justification of 
their actions, he can hardly forgive them his son’s death, and that 
they had better withdraw speedily. So they retire somewhat crest- 
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fallen, the right of guardianship in Isabelle having evidently passed 
to her father; and Sigognac, his dream over and his heart irrecover- 
ably lost, retires once more to the Chateau de la Misére. But 
Vallombreuse does not die, and his convalescence, without render- 
ing him unhealthily moral, makes him determined to do justice to 
the gentleman whom he has so deeply wronged. He departs on an 
embassy to Sigognac, after he and his father have on the one hand 
tested Isabelle’s constancy by proposing to her the most tempting 
matches, and on the other have consulted the baron’s Gascon pride by 
procuring him lucrative employment from the king. Sigognac does 
not want much entreating. He marries Isabelle, who has received 
an independent fortune from her father; and it is not till she, with 
Vallombreuse’s help, and unknown to her husband, has restored 
Sigognac and changed the Castle of Misery to one of plenty, that she 
lets him revisit the place. But Gautier could not lose an opportunity 
of giving one of his characteristic touches. The old cat Beelzebub 
dies half of indigestion and half of joy at beholding his master once 
more, and as Sigognac insists on burying his favourite in the garden, 
he uncovers the buried treasure of the last of his prosperous ances- 
tors. The members of the troupe are accommodated with suitable 
places in the household of the baron, now become a great man—the 
colonel of a regiment and the governor of his province; and so 
finishes in peace and plenty the history of Le Capitaine Fracasse. 

As a contrast to this rapid narrative sketch, I shall now give a 
translation as nearly as possible in extenso of La Morte Amoureuse, 
unquestionably the finest of Gautier’s minor tales. It is with 
reluctance that I attempt to curtail it in any way, for it is a story 
which one can hardly touch without spoiling, but the necessities of 
space make some omissions unavoidable. 


“You ask me, my brother, if I have ever loved. I answer yes. But it isa 
wild and terrible story, a memory whose ashes, with all my sixty-six years, I 
hardly dare to disturb. To you I can refuse nothing, but I would not tell the 
tale to a less experienced soul. The facts are so strange that I myself cannot 
believe in their actual occurrence. For three years I was the victim of a dia- 
bolical delusion, and every night—God grant it was a dream—l, a poor country 
priest, led the life of the lost, the life of the worldling and the debauchee. A 
single glance of too great complacency went near to destroy my soul; but at 
last, with God’s aid and my patron saint’s, I exorcised the evil spirit which had 
. gained possession of me. ‘Till then my life was double, and the counterpart by 
night was utterly different from the life by day. By day I was a priest of 
the Lord, pure, and busied with holy things. By night, no sooner had I closed 
my eyes than I became a youthful gallant, critical in women, dogs, and horses, 
prompt with dice and bottle, free of hand and tongue; and when waking time 
came at dawn of day, it seemed to me as if I then fell asleep and was a priest 
only in dreams. From this sleep-life I have kept the memory of words and 
things, which recur to me against my will; and though I have never quitted 
the walls of my parsonage, those who hear me talk would rather think me a 
man of the world and of many experiences, who has entered the religious life 
hoping to finish in God’s bosom the evening of his stormy day, than a humble 
seminarist, whose life has been spent in an obscure parish, buried deep in woods, 
and far removed from the course of the world. 
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‘‘'Yes, I have loved—as no one else has loved, with a mad and wild passion 
so violent that I can hardly understand how it failed to break my heart.” 


After rapidly sketching the history of the early seminary days ot 
the priest Romuald, his complete seclusion and ignorance of the very 
names almost of world and woman, the tale goes on to the day of his 
ordination. He is in the church, almost in a trance of religious 
fervour ; the building itself, the gorgeously robed bishop, the stately 
ceremonies, seem to him a foretaste of heaven, when suddenly— 


‘* By chance I raised my head, which I had hitherto kept bowed, and saw 
before me, within arm’s length as it seemed, but in reality at some distance and 
beyond the chancel rails, a woman of rare beauty and royally apparelled. At 
once, as it were, scales dropped from my eyes. I was in the case of a blind 
man whose sight is suddenly restored. The bishop, but now so dazzling to me, 
became dim, the tapers in their golden stands paled like the stars at morning, 
and darkness seemed to pervade the church. On this background of shade the 
lovely vision stood out like an angelic appearance, self-illumined, and giving 
rather than receiving light. I dropped my eyelids, firmly resolving not again 
to raise them, that so I might escape the distraction of outward things, for I 
felt the spell more and more, and I hardly knew what I did; but a minute 
afterwards I again looked up, for I perceived her beauty still shining across my 
dropped lashes as if with prismatic glory, and encircled by the crimson halo 
that to the gazer surrounds the sun. How beautiful she was! Painters, when 
in their chase of the ideal they have followed it to the skies and carried off 
therefrom the divine image of Our Lady, never drew near this fabulous reality. 
Nor are the poet’s words more adequate than the colours of the limner. She 
was tall and goddess-like in shape and port. Her soft fair hair rolled on either 
side of her temples in golden streams that crowned her as with a queen’s diadem. 
Her forehead, white and transparent, tinged only by blue vein-stains, stretched 
in calm amplitude over two dark eyebrows—a contrast enhanced still further 
by the sea-green lustre of her glittering and unfathomable eyes. Ah, what 
eyes! One flash of them was enough to settle the fate of aman. Never had 
I seen in human eyes such life, such clearness, such ardour, such bumid bril- 
liancy ; and there shot from them glances like arrows, which went straight to 
my heart. Whether the flame which lit them came from hell or heaven I 
know not, but from one or the other it came, most surely. No daughter of Eve 
she, but an angel or a fiend, perhaps—who knows ?—something of both. The 
quarrelets of pearl flashed through her scarlet smile, and as her mouth moved 
the dimples sank and filled by turns in the blush-rose softness of her exquisite 
cheek. Over the even smoothness of her half uncovered shoulders played a 
floating gloss as of agate, and a river of large pearls, not greatly different in hue 
from her neck, descended towards her breast. Now and then she raised her 
head with a peacock-like gesture, and sent a quiver through the ruff which 
enshrined her like a frame of silver filigree.” 


The strange vision causes on Romuald strange yet natural effects. 
His ardent aspiration for the priesthood changes to a loathing. He 
even tries to renounce his vows, to answer No to the questions to 
which he should answer Yes, and thus to comply with the apparent 
demand of the stranger’s eyes. But he cannot. The awe of the 
ceremony is yet too strong on his soul, if not on his senses and 
imagination ; and the fatal words are spoken, the fatal rites gone 
through, despite the promises of untold bliss which the eyes, ever- 
more caressing and entreating, though sadder, as the completion of 
the sacrifice approaches, continue to make him. 
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«“ At last it was over—I was a priest. Never did face of woman wear an 
expression of such anguish as hers. The girl whose lover drops lifeless at 
her side, the mother by her dead child’s cradle, Eve at the gate of paradise, the 
miser who finds his buried treasure replaced by a stone, the poet whose greatest 
work has perished in the flames, have not a more desolate air. The blood 
left her countenance, and it became as of marble ; her arms fell by her side, as if 
their muscles had become flaccid ; and she leant against a pillar, for her limbs 
refused to support her. As for me, with a livid face bathed as if in the dews of 
death, I bent my tottering steps towards the church door. The air seemed 
to stifle me, the vaulted roof settled on my shoulders, and on my head seemed 
to rest the whole crushing weight of the dome. As I was on the point of 
crossing the threshold a hand touched mine suddenly—a woman’s hand—a 
touch how new to me! It was as cold as the skin of a serpent, yet the 
contact burnt like the brand of a hotiron. ‘ Unhappy wretch! What have 
you done ?’ she said to me in a low voice, and then disappeared in the crowd.” 


On the way to the seminary, whither a comrade has to support 
him, for his emotion is evident to all, a page, unnoticed, slips 
into Romuald’s hand a tablet with the simple words, “ Clari- 
monde. At the Concini Palace.’’ He passes some days in a state of 
almost delirium, now forming wild plans of escape, now shocked at 
his sinful desires, but always regretting the world he has renounced, 
and still more Clarimonde. 


“Tdo not know how long I remained in this condition, but as in one of my 
furious writhings I turned on my bed I saw the Father Serapion standing in the 
middle of the cell, gazing steadily at me. Shame seized me,‘and I hid my face 
with my hands. ‘Romuald,’ said he, at the end of a few minutes, ‘ something 
extraordinary has come on you. Your conduct is inexplicable. You, so pious, 
so gentle, you pace your cell like a caged beast. Take heed, my brother, of the 
suggestions of the evil one, for he is wrath that you have given yourself to 
the Lord, and lurks round you like a rayening wolf, if haply a last effort may 
make you his.’ ” 


Then, bidding him redouble his pious exercises, he tells him that 
he has been presented by the bishop to a country cure, and must 
be ready to start on the morrow, and so leaves him. Romuald is 
in despair at leaving the neighbourhood of Clarimonde. But his 
seminarist inexperience makes him feel more than ever the impossi- 
bility of even discovering her, and the hints of Serapion have in a 
manner reawakened his conscience. He departs on the morrow 
without protest. They quit the city, and begin to climb the hills 
which surround it : 


“At the top I turned round once more to give a last look to the place where 
dwelt Clarimonde. The city lay wholly in the shadow of a cloud; its blue and 
red roofs were blended in one general half-tint, above which here and there 
white flakes of the smoke of morning fires hovered. By some optical accident 
asingle edifice stood out gilded by a ray of light, and more lofty than the 
mass of surrounding buildings. Though more than a league off, it seemed 
close to us. The smallost details were visible—the turrets, the terraces, the 
windows, and even the swallow-tailed vanes. ‘ What isthat sunlit palace yonder?” 
I asked of Serapion. He shaded his eyes with his hand, and after looking 
he answered, ‘It is the palace which Prince Concini gaye to tho courtesan 
Clarimonde. Terrible things are done there.’ As he spoke, whether it were 
fact or fancy I know not, it seemed to me that I saw a slender white form glide 
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out on the terrace, glitter there for a second, and then disappear. It was 
Clarimonde! Could she have known that at that moment; from the rugged 
heights of the hill which separated me from her, and which I was never more to 
descend, I was bending a restless and burning gaze on the palace of her abode, 
brought near me by a mocking play of light, as if to invite me to enter? Ah, 
yes! she knew it doubtless, for her soul was bound to mine too nearly not to 
feel its least movements ; and this it must have been which urged her to climb 
the terrace in the cold morning dews, wrapped only in her snowy nightgear.” 

But the die is cast, and the journey continues. They reach the 
modest parsonage where Romuald is to pass the rest of his days, and 
he is installed in his cure, Serapion returning to the city. Romuald 
attacks his work desperately, hoping to find peace there, but he very 
partially succeeds. The words of Clarimonde and the touch of her 
hand haunt him constantly, and sometimes even stranger things 
happen. He sees the flash of the sea-green eyes across his garden 
hedges; he seems to find the imprint of feet, which are assuredly 
not those of any inhabitant of the village, on the gravel walks. At 
last one night he is summoned late to the bedside of a dying person, 
by a messenger of gorgeous dress and outlandish aspect. The 
journey is made in the darkness on fiery steeds, through strange 
scenery, and in an unknown direction. A splendid palace is at 
length reached—too late, for the priest is met by the news that his 
penitent has already expired. But he is entreated, and consents at 
least to watch and pray by the body during the night. He is led 
into the chamber of death, and finds that the corpse is Clarimonde. 
At first he mechanically turns to prayer, but other thoughts inevi- 
tably occur. His eyes wander to the appearance and furniture of 
the boudoir suddenly put to so different use: the gorgeous hangings 
of crimson damask contrasting with the white shroud, the faded 
rose by the bedside, the scattered signs of revelry, distract and 
disturb him. Strange fancies come thick. The air seems other 
than that to which he is accustomed in such chambers of the dead. 
The corpse appears from time to time to make slight movements; 
even sighs seem to echo his own. At last he lifts the veil which 
covers her, and contemplates the exquisite features he had last seen 
at the fatal moment of his sacrifice. He cannot believe that she is 
dead. The faint blush-rose tints are hardly dulled, the hand is not 
colder than he recollects it. 


‘“‘The night was now far spent. I felt that the moment of eternal separation 
was at hand, and I could not refuse myself the last sad pleasure of giving one 
kiss to the dead lips of her, who, living, had had all my love. Oh, wonder! 
A faint breath mingled with mine, the eyes opened and became once more 
brilliant. She sighed, and uncrossing her arms she clasped them round my 
neck with an air of ineffable contentment. ‘Ah!’ she said, with a voice as faint 
and as sweet as the last dying vibrations of a harp, ‘is if you Romuald? I 
have waited for you so long that nowIam dead. But we are betrothed to 
one another from this moment, and I can see you and visit. you henceforward. 
Romuald, I loved you! Farewell; this is all I have to say; and thus I restore 
the life you gave me for a minute with your kiss. We shall soon meet again.’ 
Her head fell back, but she still held me encircled. A furious gust of wind 
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forced in the window and swept into the room: the last leaflet of the white rose 
quivered for a minute on its stalk and then fell, and floated through the open 
casement, bearing with: it the soul of Clarimonde. The lamp went out, and I 
sank in a swoon.” 


He wakes in his own room, and hears from his ancient gouvernante 
that the same strange escort which carried him off has brought him 
back. Soon afterwards his friend Serapion comes to visit him, not 
altogether to his delight, for he rightly suspects the father of some 
knowledge of his secret. Serapion announces to him as a matter of 
general news that the courtesan Clarimonde is dead, and mentions that 
strange rumours have been current respecting her—some declaring 
her to be a species of vampire, and her lovers to have all perished 
mysteriously. As he says this he watches Romuald, who cannot 
altogether conceal his thoughts. Thereat Serapion :— 


“ «My son,’ said he, ‘it is my duty to warn you that your feet are on the 
brink of an abyss ; take heed of falling. Satan’s hands reach far, and the grave 
is not always a faithful gaoler. Clarimonde’s tombstone should be sealed with 
a triple seal, for it is not, say they, the first time she has died. May God 
watch over you.’ Saying this, Serapion slowly went out, andI saw him ne 
more. Isoon recovered completely, and returned to my usual occupations ; and 
though I never forgot the memory of Clarimonde and the words of the father, 
nothing extraordinary for a time occurred to confirm in any way his ill-omened 
forebodings, so that I began to believe that’ his apprehensions and my own 
terror were unfounded. But one nightI hada dream. Scarcely had I fallen 
asleep when I heard my bed curtains drawn, the rings grating sharply on the 
rods. I raised myself abruptly on my elbow and saw before me the shadowy 
figure of a woman. At once I recognised Clarimonde. She carried in her 
hand a small lamp of the shape of those which are placed in tombs, and the 
light of it gave to her tapering fingers a rosy transparency which, with 
gradually fainter tints, prolonged itself till it was lost in the milky whiteness 
of her naked arm. The only garment she had on was the linen shroud which 
covered her on her deathbed, whose folds she tried to hold up on her breast 
as if shame-stricken at her scanty clothing. But her little hand was not equal 
to the task; and so white was she that the lamplight failed to make distinction 
between the colour of the drapery and the hue of the flesh. Wrapped in this 
fine tissue, she was more like an antique marble statue of a bather than a live 
woman. Dead or alive, woman or statue, shadow or body, her beauty was 
unchangeable, but the green flash of her eyes was somewhat dulled, and her 
mouth, so red of old, was now tinted only with a faint rose-tint like that of 
her cheeks. The blue flowerets in her hair were withered and had lost almost 
all their petals; yet she was still all charming—so charming that, despite the 
strangeness of the adventure and the unexplained fashion of her entrance, no 
thought of fear occurred to me. She placed the lamp on the table and seated 
herself on the foot of my bed; then, bending towards me, she spoke in the soft 
and silyery voice that I have heard from none but her. ‘I have kept you 
waiting long, dear Romuald, and you must have thought that I had forgotten 
you. But I come from very far—from a place whence no traveller has yet re- 
turned. There is neither sun nor moon, nor aught but space and shadow; no 
road is there, nor pathway to guide the foot, nor air to uphold the wing; and yet 
here am I, for love is stronger than death, and is his master at the last. Ah! 
what sad faces, what sights of terror, I have met! With what pains has my 
soul, regaining this world by force of will, found again my body and reinstalled 
itself! With what effort have I lifted the heavy slab they laid upon me, even 
to the bruising of my poor feeble hands! Kiss them, dear love, and they will 
be cured.’ She placed one by one the cold palms of her little hands against 
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my mouth, and I kissed them again and again, while she watched me with her 
smile of ineffable content. I at once forgot Serapion’s advice, I forgot my 
sacred office; I succumbed without resistance at the first summons, I did not 
even attempt to repulse the tempter.” 

She tells him how she had dreamed of him long before she saw 
him ; how she had striven to prevent his sacrifice; how she was 
jealous of God, whom he preferred to her; and how, though she 
had forced the gates of the tomb to come to him, though he had given 
life back to her with a kiss, though her recovery of it has no other 
end than to make him happy, she herself is still miserable because 
she has only half his heart. In his delirium he tells her, to console 
her, that he loves her “‘ as much as God.” 

“Instantly the glitter as of chrysoprase flashed once more from her 
eyes. ‘Is that true?—as much as God?’ cried she, winding her 
arms round me. ‘If’tis so you can come with me; you can follow 
me whither I will.’ And fixing the next night for the rendezvous, 
she vanishes. He wakes, and, considering it merely a dream, 
resumes his pious exercises. But the next night Clarimonde, faithful 
to her word, reappears, no longer in ghostly attire, but radiant and 
splendidly dressed. She brings her lover the full costume of a 
cavalier, and when he has donned it they sally forth, taking first the 
fiery steeds of his first nocturnal adventure, then a carriage, in which 
he and Clarimonde, hand in hand, journey through the night. 

‘Never had I been so happy. For the moment I had forgotten everything, 
and thought no more of my priesthood than of some previous existence. From 
that night forward my existence was as it were doubled, and there were in me 
two men, strangers each to the other’s existence. Sometimes I thought myself 
a priest who dreamt that he was a gallant, sometimes a gallant who dreamt 
that he was a priest. . . . I could not distinguish the reality from the illusion, 
and knew not which were my waking and which my sleeping moments. Two 
spirals entangled without touching form the nearest representation of this life. 
The young cavalier, the coxcomb, the debauchee mocked the priest ; the priest 
held the dissipations of the gallant in horror. Notwithstanding the strangeness 
of the situation, I do not think my reason was for a moment affected. The 
perceptions of my two existences were always firm and clear, and there was only 
one anomaly which I could not explain, and this was that the same unbroken 
sentiment of identity subsisted in two beings so different. Of this I could give 
myself no explanation, whether I thought myself to be really thé vicar of a poor 
country village, or else Il Signor Romualdo, lover in possession of Clarimonde.” 

The place, real or apparent, of Il Signor Romualdo’s sojourn with 
his beloved is Venice, where they inhabit a gorgeous palace, and 
where Romualdo enters into all the follies and dissipations of the 
place. He is unalterably faithful to Clarimonde, and she to him; 
and the time passes in a perpetual delirium. Only every night—as 
it now seems to him—he finds himself once more a poor country 
priest, horrified at the misdeeds of his other personality, and seeking 
to atone for them by prayer and fasting and good works. Even in 
his Venetian moments he sometimes thinks of Serapion’s words, and 
at length he has especial reason to remember them. 


‘‘For some time Clarimonde’s health had not been very good; her com- 
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plexion faded from day to day. The doctors who were called in could not 
discover the disease, and after useless prescriptions gave up the case. Day by 
day she grew paler and colder, till she was nearly as white and as corpse-like as 
on the famous night at the mysterious castle. I was in despair at this wasting 
away, but she, though touched by my sorrow, only smiled at me sweetly and 
sadly with the fatal smile of those who feel their death approaching. One 
morning I was sitting by her. In slicing some fruit it happened that I cut my 
finger somewhat deeply. The blood flowed in crimson streamlets, and some of 
it spurted on Clarimonde. Her eyes brightened at once, and over her face there 
passed a look of fierce joy which I had never before seen in her. She sprang 
from the bed with cat-like activity and pounced on the wound, which she began 
to suck with an air of indescribable delight, swallowing the blood in sips, slowly 
and carefully, as an epicure tastes a costly vintage. Her eyelids were half 
closed, and the pupils of her sea-green eyes flattened and became oblong instead 
of round. . . . From time to time she interrupted herself to kiss my hand; 
then she began again to squeoze the edges of the wound with her lips in order 
to draw from it a few more crimson drops. When she saw that the blood ran 
no longer she rose with bright and humid eyes, rosier than a May morning, her 
cheeks full, her hands warm yet no longer parched, fairer in short than ever, and 
in perfect health. ‘I shall not die! I shall not die!’ she said, clasping my neck 
in a frenzy of joy. ‘I can live long and love you. My life is in yours, my very 
existence comes from you. <A few drops of your generous blood, more precious 
and sovereign than all the elixirs of the world, have given me back to life.’ 
‘‘This scene gave me matter for much reflection, and put into my head some 
strange thoughts as to Clarimonde. That very evening, when sleep had 
transported me to my parsonage, I found there Father Serapion, graver and 
more careworn than ever. He looked at me attentively and said, ‘ Not content 
with destroying your soul, are you bent also on destroying your body ? 
Unhappy youth, into what snares have you fallen!’ The tone in which he said 
this struck me much at the time; but, lively as the impression was, other 
thoughts soon drove it from my mind. However, one evening, with the aid of 
a glass, on whose tell-tale position Clarimonde had not counted, I saw her 
pouring a powder into the cup of spiced wine which she was wont to prepare 
after supper. I took the cup, and, putting it to my lips, I set it down, as if 
intending to finish it at leisure. But in reality I availed myself of a minute 
when her back was turned to empty it away, and I soon after went to bed, 
determined to remain awake and see what would happen. I had not long to 
wait. Clarimonde entered as soon as she had convinced herself that I slept. She 
uncovered my arm and drew from her hair a little gold pin; then she murmured 
under her breath, ‘ Only one drop, one little crimson drop, one ruby just to tip 
the bodkin! As you love me still I must not die. Ah, poor love! Iam going 
to drink his blood, his beautiful blood, so bright and so purple. Sleep, my only 
treasure; sleep, my darling, my deity ; I will do you no harm; I will only take 
so much of your life as I need to save my own. Did I not love you so much I 
might resolve to have other lovers, whose veins I could drain; but since I have 
known you I hate all others. Ah, dear arm, how round it is, and how white! 
How shall I ever dare to pierce the sweet blue veins!’ And while she spoke 
she wept, so that I felt her tears rain on the arm she held. At last she 
summoned courage; she pricked me slightly with the bodkin and began to suck 
out the blood. But she drank only a few drops, as if she feared to exhaust me, 
and then carefully bound up my arm after anointing it with an unguent which 
closed the wound at once. I could now doubt no longer: Serapion was right. 
Yet, in spite of this certainty, I could not help loving Clarimonde, and I would 
willingly have given her all the blood whereof she had need to sustain her 
artificial life. Besides, I had not much to fear; the woman was my surety 
against the vampire; and what I had heard and seen completely reassured me. 
I had then well-nourished veins which were not to be soon drawn dry, nor had 
I reason to grudge and count their drops. I would haye pierced my arm 
Ga2 
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‘myself and bid her drink. I was careful to make not the slightest allusion to 
the narcotic she had given me or to the scene that followed, and we lived in 
unbroken harmony. But my priestly scruples tormented me more than ever, 
and I knew not what new penance to invent to blunt my passion and mortify 
my flesh. Though my visions were wholly involuntary and my will had 
nothing to do with them, I shrank from touching the host with hands thus 
sullied and spirit defiled by debauchery, whether in act or in dream. To avoid 
falling into these harassing hallucinations I tried to prevent myself sleeping; 
held my eyelids open, and remained in a standing posture; striving with all 
my force against sleep. But soon the waves of slumber drowned my eyes, 
and seeing that the struggle was hopeless, I let my hands drop in weariness, 
and was once more carried to the shores of delusion Serapion exhorted 
me most fervently, and never ceased reproaching me with my weakness and 
my lack of zeal. One day, when I had been more agitated than usual, he said 
to me, ‘ There is only one way to relieve you from this haunting plague, and, 
though it be extreme, we must try it. Great evils need heroic remedies. I 
know where Clarimonde was buried; we must disinter her, and you shall see 
the real state of your lady-love. You will hardly be tempted to risk your soul 
for a vile body, the prey of worms and ready to turn to dust. That, if any- 
thing, will restore you to yourself.’ For my part, I was so weary of this 
double life that I closed with his offer. I longed to know, once for all, which— 
priest or gallant—was the dupe of a delusion, and I was resolved to sacri- 
fice one of my two lives for the good of the other—yea, if it were necessary, 
to sacrifice both, for such an existence as I was leading could not last 
Father Serapion procured a mattock, a crowbar, and a lantern, and at mid- 
night we set out for the cemetery, whose plan and arrangements he knew 
well. After directing the rays of the dark lantern on the inscription of several 
graves, we came at last to a stone half buried under tall grass, and covered 
with moss and lichen, whereon we deciphered this epitaph, ‘ Here lies Clari- 
monde, who in her lifetime was the fairest in the world.’ ‘’Tis here,’ said 
Serapion ; and, placing his lantern on the ground, he slipped the crowbar into 
the chinks of the slab and essayed to lift it. The stone yielded, and he set to 
work with the spade. As for me, stiller and more gloomy than the night itself, 
I watched him at work, while he, bending over his ill-omened task, sweat, and 
panted, his forced and heavy breath sounding like the gasps of the dying. 
The sight was strange, and lookers-on would rather have taken us for tomb- 
breakers and robbers of the dead than for God’s priests. The zeal of Serapion 
was of so harsh and savage a cast, that it gave him in look more of the demon 
than of the apostle or the angel, and his face, with its severe features deeply 
marked by the glimmer of the lantern, was hardly reassuring. <A cold sweat 
gathered on my limbs and my hair stood on end. In my heart I held Serapion’s 
deed to be an abominable sacrilege, and I could have wished that from the 
womb of the heavy clouds which rolled low above our heads a flash of light- 
ning might issue and burn him to ashes. The owls perched about the cypress- 
trees, and disturbed by the lantern, came and flapped its panes heavily with 
their dusty wings, the foxes barked in the distance, and a thousand sinister 
echoes troubled the silence. At length Serapion’s spade struck the coffin with 
the terrible hollow sound that nothingness returns to those who intrude on it. 
He lifted the lid, and I saw Clarimonde, as pale as marble, and with her hands 
joined; there was no fold in her snow-white shroud from head to foot; at the 
corner of her blanched lips there shone one little rosy drop. At the sight 
Serapion broke into fury. ‘Ah! fiend, foul harlot, drinker of gold and-blood, 
we have found you!’ said he, and he scattered holy water over corpse 
and coffin, tracing the sign of the cross with his brush. No sooner had the 
blessed shower touched my Clarimonde than her fair body crumbled into dust, 
and became nought but a hideous mixture of ashes and half-burnt bones. 
‘There, Signor Romuald,’ said the inexorable priest, pointing to the remains, 
‘there is your mistress. Are you still tempted to escort her to the Lido or to 
Fusina?’ I bowed my head; a mighty ruin had taken place within me. I 
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returned to my parsonage, and Il Signor Romualdo, the lover of Clarimonde, 
said farewell for ever to the poor priest whose strange companion he had been 
so long. Only the next night I again saw Clarimonde. She said to me as at 
first in the church porch, ‘ Poor wretch, what have you done? Why did you 
listen to that frantic priest? Were you not happy? And what harm had I 
done you that you should violate my grave and shamefully expose the misery 
of my nothingness? Henceforward all communication between us, soul and 
body, is broken. Farewell, you will regret me.’ She vanished in the air like 
a vapour, and I saw her no more. 

‘** Alas! she spoke too truly. Ihave regretted her again and again. I regret 
her still. The repose of my soul has indeed been dearly bought, and the love 
of God itself has not been too much to replace the gap left by hers. This, my 
brother, is the history of my youth. Never look at woman, and let your eyes 
us you walk be fixed upon the ground; for, pure and calm as you may be, a 
single moment is sufficient to make you lose your eternal peace.” 

I have thus endeavoured, by narrative and translation, to give 
some idea of the characteristics of Gautier’s narrative work. Of 
that work as a whole it may briefly be said that many of the tales, 
now usually published as Nouvelles and Romans, are of the first order 
of excellence, to be read again and again ; that Le Capitaine Fracasse, 
except in parts, is of the second; that Mademoiselle de Maupin 
occupies an exceptional position ; and that the rest are of a decidedly 
lower rank. Hence, as generally happens with writers who have 
tried many different literary forms, it'does not do to judge Gautier 
by his novels alone. The exquisite charm which distinguishes him 
is felt in them, but is not, perhaps, clearly disengaged and distin- 
guished till his other work is compared. With an estimate of his 
work generally we are not now concerned. Perhaps only he himself, 
in such a notice as those admirable pieces of criticism which he has 
given to Heine and to Baudelaire, could have done himself justice. 
He had affinities to both these writers, and also, possibly in still 
greater measure, to Thackeray. All four were strongly tinctured, 
more strongly, indeed, than any of their contemporaries, with the 
spirit of irony—fiercer and more tenderly pathetic in Heine, more 
philosophical and practical in Thackeray, sadder and less wide of 
view in Baudelaire, more playful in Gautier. Spleen et idéal, the 
motto which Baudelaire chose for himself, might perhaps be paral- 
leled in Gautier’s case by the alteration, Verve et idéal. The posses- 
sion of this mixture made him a humorist—the most considerable 
humorist, if we stick to the proper sense of that word, that France 
has produced since the seventeenth century. His humour is not 
confined to his novels by any means, though it is abundantly present 
in them, and adds greatly to their charm. It is a playful variety, 
the very reverse of savage, and certainly partaking nothing of the 
grimness and melancholy which certain critics would have us asso- 
ciate with the quality. He constantly saw, as all ironists and 
humorists see, the contrast of actual and ideal; but for the most 
part his inexhaustible faculty of enjoyment, and the alchemy by 
which he could extract beauty from everything, saved him from 
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all but very transient fits of melancholy. He had, too, with all 
his pretended laziness, an unconquerable appetite for work, the 
sovereignest cordial for any tendency to pine for what is not. He 
says himself that he wrote some three hundred volumes; and, 
counting newspaper work, there can be little. doubt that he did. 
I have already alluded to most of the forms which this activity 
took, and nothing more remains to be noticed but his charm- 
ing ballets, of which in masque days Ben Jonson would have been 
proud, and the mere descriptions of which (we fortunately have 
them from his own hand) are in themselves half-finished tales and 
wholly delightful works of literary art. Perhaps some of these 
have helped to expose him to unmerited rebukes. It has been fre- 
quently brought against him as reproach that he acquiesced in the 
Empire ; and not over-wise things have been said about his mate- 
rialism “ finding its ideal in the fétes of St. Cloud.” The reproach 
is worse than unjust: it is unintelligent. No writer ever lived 
whose talent and spirit were more utterly non-political than Gautier’s. 
He had consistently, and from the very first, declined to join in the 
republicanism and humanitarianism of some of his contemporaries. 
If he had any particular political sentiment it was a lazy hatred of 
what he calls, in almost his latest work, /a stupidité égalitaire ; and 
this feeling i is to be found expressed in Mademoisette de Maupin as 
clearly as in the Tableaux de Siege. 


To my own mind nothing better pictures Gautier than the words 
of an early poem of his own :— 


‘‘Une jeune chimére aux lévres de ma coupe, 
Dans lorgie a donné le baiser le plus doux ; 
Elle avait les yeux verts, et jusque sur sa croupe 
Ondoyait en torrent l’or de ses cheyeux roux. 


‘* Des ailes d’épervier tremblaient a son épaule ; 
La voyant s’envoler je sautai sur ses reins ; 
Et faisant jusqu’a moi ployer son cou de saule, 
J’enfongai comme un peigne une main dans ses crins. 


«Elle se démenait hurlante et furieuse, 
Mais en vain, je broyais ses flancs sur mes genoux ; 
Alors elle me dit d’une voix gracieuse 
Plus claire que l’argent, ‘ Maitre, ot donc allons nous ?’ 


‘* Par dela le soleil et par dela l’espace 
Od Dieu n’arriverait qu’aprés l’éternité ; 
Mais avant d’étre au but ton aile sera lasse; 
Car je veux voir mon réyve en sa réalité.” 

His style had all the strangeness, the charms, and the capabilities 
of the creature he describes, and his mastery over it is not exagge- 
rated in the poem. Not unfrequently, too, he went a long way on 
his adventurous journey. But the reflection embcdied in the penul- 
timate line generally occurred to him, and then he contented himself 
with flights less ambitious and sometimes hardly ambitious enough. 

GrorcE SaInTsBURY. 





CEREMONIAL GOVERNMENT. 


“TII.—Muritattons. 


Facitity of exposition will be gained by approaching indirectly 
the facts and conclusions here to be set forth. 

As described by Burton, the ancient ceremony of infeftment in 
Scotland was completed thus:—‘‘He [superior’s attorney] would 
stoop down, and, lifting a stone and a handful of earth, hand these 
over to the new vassal’s attorney, thereby conferring upon him ‘ real, 
actual, and corporal’ possession of the fief.’ Among a distant 
slightly civilized people, a parallel form occurs. On selling his 
cultivated plot, a Khond, having invoked the village deity to bear 
witness to the sale, ‘then delivers a handful of soil to the purchaser.” 
From cases where the transfer of lands for a consideration is thus 
expressed, we may pass to cases where lands are by a similar form 
surrendered to show political submission. When the Athenians 
applied to Persia for help against the Spartans, after the attack of 
Kleomenes, a confession of subordination was demanded in return 
for the protection asked; and the. confession was made by sending 
earth and water. A like act has a like meaning in Fiji. ‘The 
soro with a basket of earth . . . is generally connected with war, 
and is presented by the weaker party, indicating the yielding up of 
their land to the conquerors.” And similarly in India. When, 
some ten years ago, Tu-wén-hsin sent his ‘“ Panthay” mission to 
England, ‘“‘they carried with them pieces of rock hewn from the 
four corners of the [Tali] mountain, as the most formal expression 
of his desire to become feudatory to the British Crown.” 

This giving of a part instead of the whole, where the whole 
cannot be mechanically handed over, may be called a symbolic 
ceremony; though, even apart from any further interpretation, 
we may say that it approaches as nearly to actual transfer as 
the nature of the case permits. We are not, however, obliged 
to regard this ceremony as one artificially devised; but we may 
affiliate it upon a ceremony of a simpler kind which at once 
elucidates it, and is elucidated by it. I refer to giving up a part of 
the body as implying surrender of the whole. In Fiji, tributaries 
approaching their masters were told by a messenger “that they 
must all cut off their ¢obe (locks of hair that are left like tails). 
. . ..« They all docked their tails.” Still, it may be replied that 
this act, too, is a symbolic act—an act artificially devised rather 
than naturally derived. If we carry our inquiry a step back, how- 
ever, we shall find a clue to its natural derivation. 

First, let us remember the honour which accrues from accumu- 
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lated trophies; so that, among the Shoshones for instance, “he who 
takes the most scalps gains the most glory.” Let us join with this 
Bancroft’s statement respecting the treatment of prisoners by the 
Chichimecs, that “often were they scalped while yet alive, and the 
bloody trophy placed upon the heads of their tormentors.” And 
now let us ask what will happen if the scalped enemy survives and 
is taken possession of by his captor. The captor preserves the scalp 
as an addition to his other trophies; the vanquished enemy becomes 
his slave; and he is shown to be a slave by the loss of his scalp. 
Here, then, are the beginnings of a custom that may become esta- 
blished when social conditions make it advantageous to keep con- 
quered foes as servants instead of eating them. The conservative 
savage will change his custom as little as possible. While the new 
practice of enslaving the captured grows up, there will continue the 
old practice of cutting from their bodies such parts as serve for 
trophies without impairing their usefulness; and it will thereafter 
result that the marks left will be marks of subjugation. Gradually, 
as the receipt of such marks becomes by use identified with bondage, 
not only will those taken in war be marked, but also those born 
to them; until at length the bearing of the mark shows subordina- 
tion in general. 

That submission to mutilation may eventually grow into the sealing 
of an agreement to be bondsmen, is shown us by Hebrew history. 
“Then Nahash the Ammonite came up, and encamped against 
Jabesh-gilead: and all the men of Jabesh said unto Nahash, Make 
a covenant with us, and we will serve thee. And Nahash the 
Ammonite answered them, On this condition will I make a covenant 
with you, that I may thrust out all your righteyes.” They agreed to 
become subjects, and the mutilation (not in this case consented to, 
however) was to mark their subjection. And while mutilations thus 
serve, like the brands a farmer puts on his sheep, to show first private 
ownership, and afterwards political ownership, they also serve as 
perpetual reminders of the ruler’s power: so keeping alive the dread 
that brings obedience. This fact we see in the statement that when 
the second Basil deprived fifteen thousand Bulgarian captives of 
sight, “the nation was awed by this terrible example.” 

Just adding that the bearing of a mutilation, thus becoming the 
mark of a subject race, survives as a token of submission when 
the trophy-taking which originated it has disappeared, let us now 
note the different kinds of mutilations, and the ways in which they 


severally enter into the three forms of control—political, religious, 
and social. 


When the Araucanians, on going to war, send messengers sum- 
‘moning confederate tribes, these messengers carry certain arrows 
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as their credentials ; and, “if hostilities are actually commenced, the 
finger, or (as Alcedo will have it) the hand of a slain enemy, is joined 
to the arrows”—another instance, added to those already given, in 
which hands, or parts.of them, are brought home to show victory. 

We have proof that in some cases living vanquished men, made 
handless by this kind of trophy-taking, are brought back from battle. 
King Osymandyas reduced the revolted Bactrians; and “on the 
second wall” of the monument to him “the prisoners are brought 
forward : they are without their hands and members.” But though 
a conquered enemy may have one of his hands taken as a trophy 
without much endangering his life, loss of a hand so greatly 
diminishes his value as a slave, that some other trophy is naturally 
preferred. 

The like cannot, however, be said of a finger. That fingers are 
sometimes carried home as trophies we have seen; and that con- 
quered enemies, mutilated by loss of fingers, are sometimes allowed 
to live as slaves, the Bible yields proof. In Judges i. 6, 7, we read: 
—“ Adoni-bezek [the Canaanite] fled; and they pursued after him, 
and caught him, and cut off his thumbs and his great toes. And 
Adoni-bezek said, Threescore and ten kings, having their thumbs 
and their great toes cut off, gathered their meat under my table: as 
I have done, so God hath requited me.” Hence, then, the fact that 
fingers are, in various places, cut off and offered in propitiation of 
living rulers, in propitiation of dead rulers, and in propitiation of 
dead relatives. The sanguinary Fijians, extreme in their loyalty 
to cannibal despots, yield sundry illustrations. Describing the 
sequence of an alleged insult, Williams says: —“A messenger was 

. sent to the chief of the offender to demand an explanation, 
which was forthwith given, together with the fingers of four persons, 
to appease the angry chieftain.” Again, on the occasion of a chief’s 
death, “orders were issued that one hundred fingers should be cut 
off; but only sixty were amputated, one woman losing her life in 
consequence.”’ And once more, a child’s hand “was covered with 
blood, which flowed from the stump where, shortly before, his little 
finger had been cut off, as a token of affection for his deceased 
father.” This propitiation of the dead by offering amputated fingers 
occurs elsewhere. When, among the Charruas, the head of the family 
died, “the daughters, widow, and married sisters were obliged to 
have each one joint from the finger cut off; and this was repeated 
for every relation of the like character who died : the primary ampu- 
tation being from the little finger.” By the Mandans, the usual 
mode of expressing grief on the death of a relation “was to lose two 
joints of the little fingers, or sometimes the other fingers.” A 
like custom was found among the Dacotahs, and various other 
American tribes. Sacrificed in this way to the ghost of the dead 
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relative, or the dead chief, to express that subjection which would 
have pacified him while alive, the amputated finger becomes, in 
other cases, a sacrifice to the expanded ghost or god. During his 
initiation the young Mandan warrior, “holding up the little finger 
of his left hand to the Great Spirit, he expresses to Him, in a speech 
of afew words, his willingness to give it as a sacrifice; when he 
lays it on the dried buffalo skull, where the other chops it off near 
the hand, with a blow of the hatchet.” According to Mariner, the 
natives of Tonga cut off a portion of the little finger, as a sacrifice to 
the gods, for the recovery of a superior sick relative. 

Originally expressing submission to powerful beings alive and dead, 
this mutilation in some cases becomes, apparently, a mark of domestic 
subordination. The Australians have a custom of cutting off the 
last joint of the little finger of females; and a Hottentot “ widow, 
who marries a second time, must have the top joint of a finger cut 
off, and loses another joint for the third, and so on for each time 
that she enters into wedlock.” 

As showing the way in which these propitiatory mutilations of the 
hands are made so as to interfere least with usefulness, it may be 
noted that habitually they begin with the last joint of the little 
finger, and affect the more important parts of the hand only if they 
recur. And we may join with this the fact that where, by ampu- 
tating the hand, there is repeated in full the original mutilation of 
slain enemies, it is where the usefulness of the subject person is 
not a consideration, but where the treatment of the external enemy is 
extended to the internal enemy—the criminal. The Hebrews made 
the loss of a hand a punishment for one kind of offence, as shown 
in Deuteronomy xxv. 11, 12. Of a Japanese political transgressor 
it is said—‘ His hands were ordered to be struck off, which in Japan 
is the very extremity of dishonour.” In medixval Europe hands 
were cut off for various offences; and, among sundry penal mutila- 
tions enacted by William the Conqueror, loss of a hand is one. 


Recent accounts from the East prove that some vanquished men 
deprived of their noses by their conquerors, either while obviously 
alive or when supposed to be dead, survive; and those who do so remain 
identifiable thereafter as conquered men. Consequently the loss of 
a nose may become the mark of a slave; and in some cases it. does 
this. Concerning certain ancient Central Americans Herrera tells 
us that they challenged neighbouring peoples when “they wanted 
slaves; if the other party did not accept of the challenge, they 
ravaged their country and cut off the noses of the slaves.” And, 
describing a war that went on during his captivity in Ashantee, 
Ramseyer says the Ashantees spared one prisoner, “ whose head was 


shaved, nose and ears cut off, and himself made to carry the king’s 
drum.” 
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Along with loss of nose occurs, in the last case, loss of ears, which 
naturally comes next to be dealt with. This is similarly interpret- 
able as having originated from trophy-taking, and having in 
some cases survived ; if not as a mark of ordinary slavery, still as a 
mark of that other slavery which is often a punishment for crime. 
In ancient Mexico “he who told a lie to the particular prejudice of 
another had a part of his lip cut off, and sometimes his ears.” 
Among the Honduras people a thief had his goods confiscated, “‘ and, 
if the theft was very great, they cut off his ears and hands.” One 
of the laws of an adjacent ancient people, the Miztecs, directed the 
“cutting off of an adulterer’s ears, nose, or lips;” and by some of 
the Zapotecas “women convicted of adultery had their ears and 
noses cut off.” 

But though absence of ears seems more generally to have marked 
a criminal than to have marked a vanquished enemy who, surviving 
the taking of his ears as trophies, had become a slave, we may 
suspect that it once did, among some peoples, mark an enslaved 
captive; and that by mitigation, it gave rise to the method of 
marking a slave prescribed of old among the Hebrews, and which 
still continues in the East with a modified meaning. In Exodus xxi. 
5, 6, we read that if, after his six years’ service, a purchased slave 
does not wish to be free, his master shall “ bring him-to the door, or 
unto the door-post, and his master shall bore his ear through with 
an awl, and he shall serve him for ever.” Commenting on this 
ceremony, Knobel says, “In the modern East, the symbol of piercing 
the ears is mentioned as the mark of those who are dedicated. 
Were s It expresses the belonging to somebody.”’ And since where 
there grows up unqualified despotism, private slavery is joined 
with public slavery, and the accepted theory is that all subjects 
are the property of the ruler, we may suspect that there hence 
results in some cases the universality of this mutilation. “All the 
Burmese,” says Sangermano, “ without exception have the custom of 
boring their ears. The day when the operation is performed is kept 
as a festival; for this custom holds, in their estimation, something of 
the rank that baptism has in ours.” 

_ As bearing indirectly upon mutilations of this class, I may add the 
curious fact named by Forsyth, that the Gond holds “his ears in his 
hands in token of submission.” 


Jaws can be taken as trophies only from those whose lives 
are taken. There are the teeth, however: some of these may be 
extracted from the jaws as trophies without seriously decreasing the 
usefulness of the prisoner. Hence another form of mutilation. 

We have seen that teeth are worn as trophies in Ashantee 
and in South America. Now if teeth are taken as trophies from 
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captives who are preserved as slaves, loss of them must become a 
mark of subjection. Of facts directly showing that a propitiatory 
ceremony hence arises I can name but one. Among mutilations 
submitted to on the death of a king or chief in the Sandwich 
Islands, Ellis names knocking out one of the front teeth: an 
alternative being cutting the ears. The implication is tolerably 
clear; and when we further read in Cook that the Sandwich 
Islanders knock out from one to four of the front teeth—when 
we see that the whole population becomes marked by these repeated 
mutilations undergone to propitiate the ghosts of dead rulers—when 
we infer that in propitiation of a much-dreaded ruler deified after 
death, not only those who knew him may submit to this loss, but 
also their children subsequently born; we see how the practice, 
becoming established, may survive as a sacred custom when its 
meaning is lost. For concluding that the practice has this sacramental 
nature, there are the further reasons derived from the fixing of the 
age for the operation, and from the character of the operator. 
Angas tells us that in New South Wales it is the Koradger men or 
priests who perform the ceremony of knocking out the teeth ; and of 
a semi-domesticated Australian Haygarth writes that he said one 
day, ‘‘with a look of importance, that he must go away for a few 
days, as he had grown up to man’s estate, and ‘it was high time 
that he should have his teeth knocked out.’” Various African 
races, as the Batoka, the Dor, &c., similarly lose two or more of their 
front teeth ; and habitually the loss of them is an obligatory rite. 
But the best evidence (which I have found since setting down the 
above) is furnished by the ancient Peruvians. A tradition among 
certain of them was that the conqueror Huayna Ccapac, finding them 
disobedient, “made a law that they and their descendants should 
have three of their front teeth pulled out in each jaw.” Another 
tradition, given by Cieza, naturally derivable from the last, was that 
this pulling out of teeth by fathers from their young children was 
“a service very acceptable to their gods.” And then, as happens 
with other mutilations of which the meaning has dropped out of 
memory, the improvement of the appearance was in some parts the 
assigned motive. 

It should be added that, in this case as in most cases, the mutila- 
tion assumes modified forms. ‘‘The Damaras knock out a wedge- 
shaped gap between their two front teeth;” “the natives in the 
neighbourhood of Sierra Leone file or chip the teeth;” and 
various other tribes have allied usages. 


As the transition from eating conquered enemies to making slaves 
of them mitigates trophy-taking, so as to avoid causing death ; 
and as the tendency is to modify the injury inflicted, so that it shall 
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in the least degree diminish the slave’s usefulness ; and as, with the 
rise of a class born in slavery, the mark which the slave bears no 
longer showing that. he was taken in war, does not imply a victory 
achieved by his owner—there eventually remains no need for the 
mark to be one involving a serious mutilation. Hence it is inferable 
that mutilations of the least injurious and least painful kinds 
will become the commonest. Such, at any rate, seems a reasonable 
explanation of the fact that cutting off of hair for propitiatory 
purposes is the most prevalent of all mutilations. 

Already we have seen the probable origin of the custom among 
the Fijians, that tributaries had to make a propitiatory sacrifice of 
their locks on approaching their great chiefs ; and there is evidence 
that a kindred sacrifice made in homage was demanded of old in 
Britain. In the Arthurian legends, which, unhistoric as they may 
be, yield good evidence respecting the manners of the times from 
which they descend, we read (in Mr. Cox’s abridgment)— Then 
went Arthur to Caerleon; and thither came messengers from King 
Ryons, who said, ‘ Eleven kings have done me homage, and with 
their beards I have trimmed a mantle. Send me now thy beard, for 
there lacks yet one to the finishing of my mantle.’” 

Some reasons exist for the belief that taking an enslaved captive’s 
hair began with the smallest practicable divergence from taking the 
dead enemy’s scalp ; for the part of the hair in some cases given in 
propitiation, and in other cases worn subject to a master’s owner- 
ship, answers in position to the scalp-lock. The hair yielded up by 
the tributary Fijians was the ¢obe, a kind of pigtail: the implication 
being that this could be demanded by, and therefore belonged to, the 
superior. Moreover, among the Kalmucks, “ when one pulls another 
by the pigtail, or actually tears it out, this is regarded as @ punish- 
able offence, because the pigtail is thought to belong to the chief, or 
to be a sign of subjection to him. If it is the short hair on the top 
of the head that has been subjected to such treatment, it does not 
constitute a punishable offence, because this is considered the man’s 
own hair and not that of the chief.” And then I may add the state- 
ment of Williams, that the Tartar conquerors of China ordered the 
Chinese “ to adopt the national Tartar mode of shaving the front of 
the head, and braiding the hair in a long queue, as a sign of sub- 
mission.” Another fact presently to be given joins with these in 
suggesting that a vanquished man, not killed but kept as a slave, 
was allowed to wear his scalp-lock on sufferance: the theory being 
that the victor might at any time demand it. 

Be this as it may, however, the widely prevalent custom of taking 
the hair of the slain, either with or without a part of the skin, has 
nearly everywhere resulted in the association between short hair and 
slavery. This association existed among both Greeks and Romans: 
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“the slaves had their hair cut short as a mark of servitude.” We 
find it thus throughout America. ‘Socially the slave is despised, his 
hair is cut short,” says Bancroft of the Nootkas. ‘The privilege of 
wearing long hair was rigorously denied’’ to Carib slaves and cap- 
tives, says Edwards. The slavery that punished criminality was 
similarly marked. In Nicaragua, “a thief had his hair cut off, and 
became a slave to the person that had been robbed till he was 
satisfied.” And this badge of slavery was otherwise inflicted as a 
punishment. By the Central Americans a suspected adulterer “ was 
stripped and his hair was cut (a great disgrace).” One ancient 
Mexican penalty “was to have the hair cut at some public place.” 
And during medizval times in Europe cutting of hair was enacted as 
a punishment. Of course there follows a correlative distinction : 
long hair becomes honourable. If among the Chibchas “the 
greatest affront that could be put on a man or a woman was to have 
their hair cropped,” the assimilation to slaves in appearance was the 
obvious reason: the honourableness of long hair being an implica- 
tion. ‘*The Itzaex Indians,” says Fancourt, “wore their hair as 
long as it would grow; indeed, it is a most difficult thing to bring 
the Indians to cut their hair.” Long hair is a mark of distinction 
among the Tongans, and none are permitted to wear it but the 
principal people. Similarly with the New Caledonians and various 
others of the uncivilized ; and similarly with semi-civilized Orientals: 
‘“‘the Ottoman princes have their beard shaved off, to show that they 
are dependent on the favour of the reigning emperor.” By the 
Greeks, “in manhood, .... hair was worn longer,” and “a 
certain political significancy was attached to the hair.” In Northern 
Europe, too, ‘‘among the Franks . . .. the serfs: wore the hair 
less long and less carefully dressed than freemen,” and the free- 
men less long than the nobles. ‘The long hair of the Frank kings 
is sacred... .. It is for them a mark and honourable prero- 
gative of the royal race.” Clothair and Childebert, wishing to 
divide their brother’s kingdom, consulted respecting their nephews, 
“whether to cut off their hair so as to reduce them to the rank of 
subjects, or to kill them.” I may add the extreme case of the 
Japanese Mikado. ‘‘ Neither his hair, beard, nor nails are ever 
[avowedly | cut, that his sacred person may not be mutilated: ” such 
cutting as occurs being done while he is supposed to sleep. 

A parallel marking of divine rank may be noted in passing. 
Length of hair being significant of terrestrial dignity, becomes sig- 
nificant, too, of celestial dignity. The gods of various peoples, and 
especially the great gods, are distinguished by their flowing beards 
and long locks. 

Domestic subordination, too, in many cases goes along with short 
hair: in low social states women commonly bear this badge of 
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slavery. Turner tells us that in Samoa the women wore the hair 
short; the men wore it long. Among other Malayo-Polynesians, as 
the Tahitians and New Zealanders, the like contrast occurs. 
Similarly with the Negrito races. ‘In New Caledonia the chiefs and 
influential men wear their hair long, and tie it up in a semi-conical 
form on the top of their head. The women all crop theirs close to 
the very ears.” And cropped heads in like manner distinguish the 
women of Tanna, of Lifu, of Vate, and also the Tasmanian women. 
A kindred mode of signifying filial subordination may be added. 
Yielding up of hair once formed part of the ceremony of adoption in 
Europe. ‘Charles Martel sent Pepin, his son, to Luithprand, king 
of the Lombards, that he might cut his first locks, and by this cere- 
mony hold for the future the place of his father;” and Clovis, to 
make peace with Alaric, proposed to become his adopted son, by 
offering his beard to be cut by him. 

While coming thus to imply subjection to living persons, this 
mutilation simultaneously came to imply subjection to dead persons. 
How the yielding up of hair to the dead is originally akin to the 
yielding up of a trophy, is well shown by the Dacotahs. “The men 
shave the hair off their heads, except a small tuft on the top [the 
scalp-lock], which they suffer to grow and wear in plaits over the 
shoulders: the loss of it is the usual sacrifice at the death of near 
relations.” That is, they go as near as may be to surrendering their 
scalps to the dead. The meaning is again seen in the account 
given of the Caribs. .“As their hair thus constituted their chief 
pride, it was an unequivocal proof of the sincerity of their sorrow, 
when, on the death of a relation or friend, they cut it short like their 
slaves and captives.” Everywhere among the uncivilized, kindred 
forms occur. Nor was it otherwise with the ancient historic races. 
By the Hebrews making “ baldness upon their heads” was practised 
as a funeral rite, as was also shaving off “the corner of their beard.” 
Similarly by Greeks and Romans, “the hair was cut close in mourn- 
ing.” In Greece the meaning of. this mutilation was recognised. 
Potter remarks, ‘‘ We find Electra in Euripides finding fault with 
Helena for sparing her locks, and thereby defrauding the dead ;” 
and he cites the statement that this sacrifice of hair (sometimes 
laid upon the grave) was “partly to render the ghost of the 
deceased person propitious.” A significant addition must be made. 
“ For a recent death, the mourner’s‘head was shaved ; for an offering 
to the long-dead, a single lock was cut off.” 

Naturally if, from propitiation of the dead, some of whom become 
deities, there grows up religious propitiation, the offering of hair 
may be expected to reappear as a religious ceremony ; and we find 
that it doesso. Already, in the just-named fact that besides hair 
sacrificed at a Greek funeral, similar though smaller sacrifices were 
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made afterwards, we see the rise of that recurring propitiation 
characterizing worship of a deity. And when we further read that 
among the Greeks ‘‘ on the death of any very popular personage, as 
a general, it sometimes happened that all the army cut off their 
hair,’”’ we are shown a step towards that propitiation by unrelated 
members of the community at large, which, when it becomes esta- 
blished, is a trait of religious worship. Hence certain Greek cere- 
monies. “The cutting off of the hair, which was always done 
when a boy became an épyfos, was a solemn act, attended with 
religious ceremonies. A libation was first offered to Hercules . . 
and the hair after being cut off was dedicated to some deity, usually 
a river-god.” So, too, at the first time of shaving among the 
Romans: “the hair cut off on such occasions was consecrated to 
some god.” 

Sacrifice of hair was an act of worship with the Hebrews also. 
We are told of “‘fourscore men, having their beards shaven, and 
their clothes rent, and having cut themselves, with offerings and 
incense in their hand, to bring them to the house of the Lord ;”’ and 
Krehl gives sundry kindred facts concerning the Arabians. 

Curious modifications of the practice occurred in Peru. Small 
sacrifices of hair were continual. ‘Another offering,” writes 
D’ Acosta, is “ pulling out the eyelashes or eyebrows, and presenting 
them to the sun, the hills, the combles, the winds, or whatever they 
are in fear of.” “On entering the temples, or when they were 
already within them, they put their hands to their eyebrows as if 
they would pull out the hairs, and then made a motion as if they 
were blowing them towards the idol:” a good instance of the abridg- 
ment which ceremonies habitually undergo. Lastly, when, in presence 
of a national calamity, extreme propitiation of a deity is to be made, 
we sometimes find even the ruler sacrificing his hair. During an 
eruption of the great volcano in Hawaii, all other offerings having 
failed to appease the anger of the gods, “the king Tamehameha cut 
off part of his own hair, which was considered sacred, and threw 
it into the torrent [of lava] as the most valuable offering.” 

One further development remains: this kind of sacrifice becomes 
in some cases a social propitiation. Wreaths of their own hair 
plaited were bestowed upon others as marks of consideration by the 
Tahitians. In France in the fifth and sixth centuries, it was usual 
to pluck out @ few hairs from the beard on approaching a superior, 
and present them; and this usage was occasionally adopted as a 
mark of condescension by a ruler, as when Clovis, gratified by the 
visit of the Bishop of Toulouse, gave him a hair from his beard, and 
was imitated in so doing by his followers. Afterwards the usage 
had its meaning obscured by abridgment: in the times of chivalry 
one mode of showing respect was to tug at the moustache. 
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Already, when treating of trophies, and when finding that 
those of the phallic class, major and minor, had the same meanings 
as the rest, the way was opened to explain the mutilations next 
to be dealt with. We have seen that when the vanquished were 
not killed, but preserved as slaves, it became imperative that the 
taking of trophies from them should neither endanger life nor 
be highly injurious; and that hence, instead of jaws, teeth were 
taken ; instead of hands, fingers ; instead of scalps, hair. Similarly, 
in this case, the fatal or dangerous mutilation disappearing, left only 
such allied mutilation as did not seriously or at all decrease the 
value of the enslaved enemy. 

That castration was initiated by trophy-taking I find no direct 
proof; but there is direct proof that prisoners have in some cases 
been treated in the way that trophy-taking of the implied kind 
would entail. Of Theobald, Marquis of Spoleto, we read in 
Gibbon that “his captives . . . were castrated without mercy ;” 
and for thinking that there was once an enforced sacrifice of the 
kind indicated, made to a conqueror, there is the further reason that 
we find a parallel sacrifice made to a deity. At the annual festivals 
of the Phrygian goddess Amma [Agdistis], “it was the custom for 
young men to make themselves eunuchs with a sharp shell, crying 
out at the same time, ‘Take this, Agdistis.’”” There was a like 
practice among the Phenicians; and Brinton names a severe 
self-mutilation of the ancient Mexican priests, which seems to have 
included this. Coming in the way shown to imply subordination, 
this usage, like many ceremonial usages, has in some cases survived 
where its meaning is lost. The Hottentots enforce semi-castration 
at about eight or nine years of age; and a kindred custom exists 
among the Australians. 

Naturally, of this class of mutilations, the less serious is the more 
prevalent. Circumcision occurs among unallied races in all parts of 
the world—among the Malayo-Polynesians in Tahiti, in Tonga, in 
Madagascar; among the Negritos of New Caledonia and Fiji; 
among African peoples, both of the coast and the interior, from 
northern Abyssinia to southern Kaffir-land ; in America, among some 
Mexican peoples, the Yucatanese, and the people of San Salvador ; 
and we meet with it again in Australia. Even apart from the fact 
that their monuments prove it to have been practised by the Egyptians 
from their earliest recorded times, and even apart from the reasons 
for believing that it prevailed among the Arabian peoples at large, 
these proofs that circumcision is not limited to region or race suffi- 
ciently dispose of the current theological interpretation. They 
sufficiently dispose, too, of another interpretation not uncommonly 
given; for a general survey of the facts shows us that while the 
usage does not prevail among the most cleanly races in the world, it 
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is common among the most uncleanly races. Contrariwise, the facts 
* taken in the mass are congruous with the general theory thus far 
verified. 

It was shown that among the Abyssinians down to recent 
times, the trophy taken by circumcision from an enemy’s dead 
body is presented by each warrior to his chief; and that all such 
trophies taken after a battle are eventually presented to the king. 
If the vanquished enemies, instead of, being killed, are made slaves ; 
and if the warriors who have vanquished them continue to present 
the usual proofs of their prowess; there must arise the circum- 
cision of living captives, who thereby become marked as subjugated 
persons. <A further result is obvious. As the chief and the king 
are propitiated by bringing them these trophies taken from their 
foes ; and as the primitive belief is that a dead man’s ghost is pleased 
by whatever pleased the man when alive; there will naturally follow 
a presentation of such trophies to the ghost of the departed ruler. 
And then where, in a highly militant society governed by an 
absolute despot, divine by descent and nature, who, owning the 
entire population, requires them all to bear this badge of servitude, 
and who, dying, has his dreaded ghost anxiously propitiated, we 
may expect that the offering of these trophies taken from enslaved 
enemies to the king will develop into the offering of like trophies 
taken from each generation of male citizens to the god, in acknow- 
ledgment of their slavery to him. Hence, when Movers tells us 
that among the Pheenicians circumcision was ‘‘a sign of consecra- 
tion to Saturn,” and when proof is given that of old the people 
of San Salvador circumcised ‘in the Jewish manner, offering the 
blood to an idol,” we are shown just the results to be anticipated as 
eventually arising. 

That this interpretation applies to the custom as made known to 
us in the Bible, there is clear evidence. We have already seen that 
the ancient Hebrews, like the modern Abyssinians, practised the 
form of trophy-taking which necessitates this mutilation of the dead 
enemy ; and as in the one case, so in the other, it follows that the 
vanquished enemy not slain, but made prisoner, will by this mutila- 
tion be marked as a subject person. That circumcision was among 
the Hebrews the stamp of subjection, all the evidence proves. On 
learning that among existing Bedouins, as Mr. Palgrave shows, the 
only conception of God is that of a powerful living ruler, the sealing 
by circumcision of the covenant between God and Abraham becomes 
a comprehensible ceremony. There is furnished an explanation of 
the fact that in consideration of a territory to be received, this muti- 
lation, submitted to by Abraham, implied that “the Lord” was “ to be 
a god unto” him; as also the fact that the mark was to be borne not 
by him and his descendants exclusively, as favoured individuals, but 
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also by slaves not of his blood. And on remembering that in primi- 
tive beliefs the returning double of the dead potentate is believed 
to be indistinguishable from the living potentate, we get an interpre- 
tation of the otherwise strange tradition narrated in Exodus con- 
cerning God’s anger with Moses for not circumcising his son :— 
“And it came to pass by the way in the inn, that the Lord met 
Moses, and sought to kill him. Then Zipporah took a sharp stone, 
and cut off the foreskin of her son, and cast it at his feet.” That 
circumcision among the Jews was a mark of subordination to 
Jahveh, is further implied by the facts that under the foreign ruler 
Antiochus, who brought in foreign gods, circumcision was forbidden, 
and those who, persevering in it, refused obedience to these foreign 
gods, were slain; while contrariwise, Mattathias and his friends, 
loyal to the god of their fathers, and rebelling against foreign rule 
and worship, are said to have gone “round about, and pulled down 
the altars: and what children soever they found within the coast of 
Israel uncircumcised, those they circumcised valiantly.” Moreover, 
Hyrcanus, having subdued the Idumeans, made them submit to 
circumcision as a condition of remaining in their country; and 
Aristobulus similarly imposed the mark on the conquered people of 
Iturea. . 

Quite congruous are certain converse facts. Mariner states that 
Tooitonga (the great divine chief of Tonga) is not circumcised, as all 
other men are: being unsubordinated, he does not bear the badge of 
subordination. And with this I may join a case in which whole 
tribes belonging to a race ordinarily practising circumcision are 
uncircumcised where they are unsubordinated. Naming certain 
Berbers in Morocco as thus distinguished, Rohlfs says, ‘‘These un- 
circumcised tribes inhabit the Rif mountains... . . All the Rif 
mountaineers eat wild boar, in spite of the Koran law.” 


Besides mutilations entailing some loss of flesh, bone, skin, 
or hair, there are mutilations which do not imply a deduction; at 
least, not a permanent one. Of these we may take first, one which 
sacrifices a liquid part of the body, though not a solid part. 

Bleeding as a mutilation has an origin akin to the origins of 
other mutilations. Did we not find that some uncivilized tribes, as 
the Samoyedes, drink the warm blood of animals—did we not find 
among existing cannibals, such as the Fijians, proofs that savages 
drink the blood of still-living human victims; it would seem 
incredible that from taking the blood of a vanquished enemy was 
derived the ceremony of offering blood to a ghost, and to a 
god. But when to accounts of horrors like these we join 
accounts of kindred ones which savages commit, such as that 
among the Amaponda Kaffirs “it is usual for the ruling chief, on 
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his accession to the government, to be washed in the blood of a near 
relative, generally a brother, who is put to death on the occasion ;” 
and when we infer that before the rise of civilization the sanguinary 
tastes and usages now exceptional were probably general; we may 
suspect that from the drinking of blood by conquering cannibals 
there arose some kinds of blood-offerings—at any rate, those of blood 
taken from immolated victims. Possibly some offerings of blood 
from the bodies of living persons are to be thus accounted for. But 
those which are not are explicable as sequences of the widely prevalent 
practice of establishing a sacred bond of mutual obligation between 
living persons by partaking of each other’s blood: the derived con- 
ception being that those who give some of their blood to the ghost 
of the man just dead and lingering near, effect with it a union which 
on the one side implies submission, and on the other side friendli- 
ness. 

On this hypothesis we have a reason for the great prevalence of 
self-bleeding as a funeral rite, not among existing savages only, 
but among ancient and partially-civilized peoples—the Jews, the 
Greeks, the Huns, the Turks. We are shown how there arise 
kindred rites as permanent propitiations of those more dreaded 
ghosts which become gods—such offerings of blood (now taken from 
slain victims, now from their own bodies, and now from their newly- 
born infants) as those which the Mexicans gave the idols of their 
cannibal deities ; such offerings as were implied by the self-gashings 
of the priests of Baal; and such as were sometimes made even in 
propitiating Jahveh—as by the fourscore men who came from 
Shechem, Shiloh, and Samaria. Moreover, the instances of blood- 
letting as a complimentary act in social intercourse cease to Le 
inexplicable. During a Samoan marriage ceremony the friends of 
the bride, to testify their respect, “took up stones and beat them- 
selves until their heads were bruised and bleeding.” In his account 
of the Central Americans Martyr says—‘‘ When the Indians of 
Potonchan receive new friends ....as a proof of friendship, 
they, in the sight of the friend, draw some blood .. . . from the 
tongue, hand, or arm, or from some other part.” 

Here, however, my purpose in naming these offerings of blood 
under the head of mutilations is not so much to show their kinship 
of origin as to prepare the way for explaining the mutilations 
which result from them. 


Gashings and tearings of the flesh make wounds which - leave 
scars. If the blood-offerings which entail them are made by 
relatives to the departed spixit of an ordinary person, these scars are 
not likely to have any permanent significance; but if they are 
made in propitiation of some deceased chief, not by his relatives 
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alone, but by unrelated members of the tribe who stood in awe of 
him and fear his ghost, then, like other mutilations, they become 
signs of subjection. The Huns, who “at the burial of Attila cut 
their faces with hollow wounds,” in common with the Turks who 
did the like at royal funerals, thus inflicted on themselves marks 
which thereafter distinguished them as servants of their respective 
rulers. So too did the Lacedemonians, who, “when their king 
died, had a barbarous custom of meeting in vast numbers, where 
men, women, and slaves, all mixed together, tore the flesh from their 
foreheads with pins and needles . . . . to gratify the ghosts of the 
dead.” Customs of this kind would sometimes have further results. 
With the apotheosis of some notable king whose conquests gave him 
the character of founder of the nation, such marks, borne not by his 
contemporary followers only, but imposed by them on their children, 
might become national marks. 

That the scars caused by propitiatory blood-letting at funerals do 
become recognised as binding to the dead those who bear them, and 
do develop in the way alleged, we have tolerably good evidence. 
The command in Leviticus, “ Ye shall not make any cuttings in your 
flesh for the dead, nor print any marks upon you,” shows us the 
usage in that stage at which the scar left by sacrifice of blood is still 
a sign partly of family subordination and partly of other subordi- 
nation. And the traditions of the Scandinavians show us a stage at 
which it betokens allegiance either to an unspecified supernatural 
being, or to a deceased ruler who has become a god. Odin, “when 
he was near his death, made himself be marked with the point of a 
spear ;” and Niort “before he died made himself be marked for 
Odin with the spear-point.” 

That scars on the surface of the body, thus coming to express 
loyalty to a deceased father or a deceased ruler, or a god derived 
from him, initiate among other disfigurements those we class as tattoo- 
ing, is a probable inference. Lacerations, and the traces they leave, 
are certain to take different forms in different places. The Andaman 
Islanders “tattoo by incising the skin with small pieces of glass, 
without inserting colouring matter, the cicatrix being whiter than 
the sound skin.” Some natives of Australia have ridges raised on 
this or that part of the body; while others brand themselves. In 
Tanna the people make elevated scars on their arms and chests. 
And Burton, in his Abeokuta, says,—“The skin patterns were 
of every variety, from the diminutive prick to the great gash 
and the large boil-like lumps... . . In this country every tribe, 
sub-tribe, and even family, has its blazon, whose infinite diversifi- 
cations may be compared with the lines and ordinaries of European 
heraldry—a volume would not suffice to explain all the marks in 
detail.” Naturally, among the various skin-mutilations originating 
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in the way alleged, many will, under the promptings of vanity, take 
on a character more or less ornamental; and the use of them for 
decoration will often survive when their meaning has been lost. 

Hypothesis apart, we have proof that these marks made by cutting 
gashes, or puncturing lines, or raising welts, or otherwise, are in 
many cases tribal marks; as they would of course become if they 
were originally made when binding themselves by blood to the dead 
founder of the tribe. A clear exhibition of the feeling implied by 
the bearing of marks is contained in a statement Bancroft makes 
respecting the Cuebas of Central America. “If the son of a chief 
declined to use the distinctive badge of his house, he could, when 
he became chief, choose any new device he might fancy. A son who 
did not adopt his father’s totem was always hateful to him during 
his lifetime.” And if refusal to adopt the family-mark where it is 
painted on the body is thus regarded as a kind of disloyalty, equally 
will it be so when the mark is one that has arisen from modified 
lacerations; and such refusal will be tantamount to rebellion where 
the mark signifies descent from, and submission to, some great father 
of the race. Hence, then, the meaning of such facts as the follow- 
ing :—“ All these Indians,” says Cieza of the Ancient Peruvians, 
“wear certain marks by which they are known, and which were used 
by their ancestors.” ‘Both sexes of the Sandwich Islanders have 
a particular mark (tattooed) which seems to indicate the district in 
which, or the chief under whom, they lived.” Of the Uaupes, 
“one tribe, the Tucanos, are distinguished from the rest by three 
vertical blue lines on the chin.” 

That a special form of tattooing becomes a tribal mark in the 
way suggested, we have, indeed, some direct evidence. Among 
_ sundry mutilations undergone as funeral rites at the death of a 

chief among the Sandwich Islanders, such as knocking out teeth, 
cutting the ears, cutting hair, &c., one is tattooing a spot on the 
tongue. Here we see this mutilation acquiring the signification of 
allegiance to a ruler who has died; and then, when the deceased 
ruler, unusually distinguished, is apotheosized, the tattoo mark 
becomes the sign of obedience to him as a deity. ‘“ With 
several Eastern nations,” says Grimm, “itwas a custom to mark 
oneself by a burnt or incised sign as adherent to a certain 
worship. .... Philo complains of his country people in this 
respect.” It was thus with the Hebrews. Bearing in mind the 
above-quoted interdict against marking themselves for the dead, we 
shall see the meaning of the words in Deuteronomy—“ They have 
corrupted themselves, the spot is not the spot of his children: they 
are a perverse and crooked generation.” And that such contrasted 
spots as are here referred to were understood in later times to 
imply the service of different deities, is suggested by passages in 
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Revelation, where an angel is described as ordering delay “till 
we have sealed the servants of our God in their foreheads,” and 
where “ an hundred and forty and four thousand, having his Father’s 
name written in their foreheads,” are described as standing on 
Mount Sion while an angel proclaims that, “If any man worship 
the beast and his image, and receive his mark in his forehead, or in 
his hand, the same shall drink of the wine of the wrath of God.” 
Down to the present day in the East like marks have like meanings. 
Thomson, after specifying the method of tattooing, says—‘“ This 
practice of marking religious tokens upon the hands and arms is 
almost universal among the Arabs, of all sects and classes. Christian 
pilgrims to Jerusalem have the operation performed there, as the 
most holy place known to their religion.” And still more definite 
is the statement of Kalisch, that “Christians in some parts of the 
East, and European sailors, were long in the habit of marking, by 
means of punctures and a black dye, their arms and other members 
of the body with the sign of the crucifix, or the image of the Virgin ; 
the Mohammedans mark them with the name of Allah.” So that 
down to our own time among advanced races, we trace in these 
skin-mutilations meanings like those avowedly given to them in 
ancient Mexico, where, when a child. was dedicated to Quetzalcohuatl, 
“the priest made a slight cut with a knife on its breast, as a sign 
that it belonged to the cult and service of the god,” and like those 
still avowedly given to them by negroes in Angola, where, in many 
regions, every child as soon as born is tattooed on the belly, in order 
thereby to dedicate it to a certain fetich. 

A significant group of evidences must be added. We have seen 
that where cropped hair implies servitude, long hair becomes an 
honourable distinction ; that shorn beards being marks of subordina- 
tion, unshorn beards are marks of supremacy; and that occasionally, 
in opposition to circumcision as associated with subjection, there is 
absence of it along with the highest power. Here we have a parallel 
antithesis. The great divine chief of the Tongans is unlike all other 
men in Tonga, not only as being uncircumcised, but also as being 
untattooed. Elsewhere classes are sometimes thus distinguished. 
Burton says of the people of Banza Nokkoi, on the Congo, that those 
who are tattooed “ are generally slaves.” And in this relation there 
may be significance in the statement of Boyle that “the Kyans, 
Pakatans, and Kennowits, alone in Borneo, practise tattooing, and 
these are the three aboriginal races least esteemed for bravery.” 
Not, however, that distinctions implied by tattooing and its absence 
are at all regular: we here meet with anomalies. Though in some 
places showing social inferiority, tattooing in other places is a trait 
of the superior. While in Fiji only the women are tattooed—while 
in Tahiti there is tattooing of both men and women; in the Sandwich 
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Islands the men are more tattooed than the women. Sometimes 
the presence of this skin-mutilation is evidence of high rank. “In 
the province of Panuco, the noblemen were easily to be distinguished, 
as they had their bodies tattooed.”’ But the occurrence of anomalies 
is not surprising. During the perpetual overrunnings of race by 
race, it must sometimes have happened that an untattooed race 
having been conquered by one which practised tattooing, the 
presence of these markings became associated with social supre- 
macy. Moreover, since, along with dispersions of tribes and obscur- 
ings of their traditions, the meanings of mutilations will often die, 
while they themselves survive, there may not unnaturally occur de- 
velopments of them for purposes of display, tending to reverse their 
original significance; as seems implied by the statement of Angas 
that “ tattooing is a class distinction among the New Zealanders; the 
faces of slaves have not the spiral tattooing ;” or that of Dobrizhoffer, 
that “every Abiponian woman you see has a different pattern on her 
face. Those that are most painted and pricked you may know to be 
of high rank and noble birth.” 

But a further cause exists for this conflict of meanings. There 
remains to be named a species of skin-mutilation having another 
origin and different implication. 


Besides scars resulting from lacerations made in propitiation 
of dead relatives, dead chiefs, and deities, there are scars result- 
ing from wounds received in battle. The presence of many such 
implies many conflicts with enemies; and hence, all the world over, 
they are held in honour and displayed with pride. The sentiment 
associated with them among ourselves in past times is indicated in 
Shakespeare by sundry references to “such as boasting shew their 
scars.” Lafeu says, “‘ A scar nobly got, or a noble scar, is a good 
livery of honour;” and Henry V. foretells of an old soldier that 
‘then will he strip his sleeve and shew his scars.” 

Animated as are savages in still higher degrees than civilized by 
the feelings thus indicated—having no other kind of honour than 
that derived from the reputation for bravery ; what may be expected 
to result? Will not the anxiety to bear honourable scars sometimes 
lead to the artificial making of scars? We have evidence that it 
does. Lichtenstein tells us that the priest among the Bechuanas 
makes a long cut in the skin from the thigh to the knee of each 
warrior who has slain some of the enemy in battle. There is a 
kindred usage among the Bachapin Kaffirs. Among the Damaras, 
“for every wild animal that a young man destroys, his father makes 
four small incisions on the front of the son’s body as marks of honour 
and distinction.” And then Tuckey, speaking of certain Congo 
people who make scars, says that this is “principally done with the 
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idea of rendering themselves agreeable to the women:” a motive 
which is intelligible if such scars originally passed for scars got in 
war, and implying bravery. American races yield some evidence of 
like meaning. Weread that “ the Itzaex Indians [in Yucatan] have 
handsome faces, though some of them were marked with lines as a sign 
of courage.” Facts furnished by other American tribes suggest that 
the infliction of torture on reaching maturity originated from the habit 
of making scars artificially in imitation of scars bequeathed by battle. 
If self-injury to avoid service in war has in all times been frequent 
among those lacking courage, we may reasonably infer that among 
the more courageous who had received no wounds, self-injury 
might be not infrequent, where there was gained by it that character 
for bravery desired above everything. Though. at first secret and 
exceptional, the reputation achieved might make it gradually more 
common, and at length general; until, finally, public opinion, vented 
against those who did not follow it, made the usage peremptory. 
When we read in Dobrizhoffer that among the Abipones, “boys of 
seven years old pierce their little arms in imitation of their parents, 
and display plenty of wounds,” we are shown the rise of a feeling, 
and a consequent practice, which, growing, may end in a system of 
initiatory tortures at manhood. Hence, when of the Arawaks 
Schomburgk tells us that after a Mariquarri dance the blood will be 
running down their swollen calves, and strips of skin and muscle 
hang down the mangled limbs, we may suspect that in this and 
kindred self-mutilations we see an outcome of the ambition to bear 
honourable scars. Though when the scars, being borne by all, are 
no longer distinctive, discipline in endurance comes to be the reason 
given for inflicting them, this cannot well have been the original 
reason; since primitive men, improvident in all ways, are very 
unlikely to have deliberately devised and instituted a usage with a 
view to a foreseen distant benefit: the assumption of anything like 
a legislative act is inadmissible. 

However this may be, we have here a second origin for certain 
kinds of mutilations. And hence a probable reason why markings 
on the skin, though generally badges of subordination, become in 
some cases honourable distinctions and occasionally signs of rank. 


Something must be added concerning a secondary motive for 
mutilation; parallel to, or sequent upon, a secondary motive for 
taking trophies. 

In the last chapter we inferred that, prompted by his belief that the 
spirit pervades all parts of the corpse, the savage preserves relics of 
dead enemies partly in the expectation that he will be enabled 
thereby to coerce their spirits—if not himself, still by the help of the 
medicine-man. He has a parallel reason for preserving a part cut 
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from one whom he has enslaved: both he and the slave think that 
he so obtains a power to inflict injury. When we find that the 
sorcerer’s first step is to procure some hair or nail-parings of his 
victim, or else some piece of his dress pervaded by that odour which 
is identified with his spirit, it appears to be a necessary corollary 
that the master who keeps by him the tooth of a slave, a joint of his 
finger, or even a lock of his hair, thereby retains a power of deliver- 
ing him over to the necromancer, who may bring on him one or 
other fearful evil—torture by demons, disease, death. 

Thus it seems possible that where the part cut off is preserved, 
mutilation has a secondary governmental effect. The subjugated 
man is made obedient by a dread akin to that which “Caliban 
expresses of Prospero’s magically inflicted torments. 


The evidence that bodily mutilation of the living has been a 
sequence of trophy-taking from the dead is thus at once'abundant 
and varied. As the taking of the trophy implies victory carried 
even to the death, the derived practice of cutting off a part from 
the living prisoner comes to imply subjugation ; and eventually the 
voluntary surrender of such a part expresses submission, and becomes 
a propitiatory ceremony because it does this. 

Hands are cut off from dead enemies; and, answering to this, 
besides some identical mutilations of criminals, we have the cutting-off 
of fingers or portions of fingers, to pacify living chiefs, deceased per- 
sons, and gods. Noses are among the trophies taken from slain foes ; 
and we have loss of noses inflicted on prisoners, on slaves, on trans- 
gressors of certain kinds. Ears are brought back from the battle-field ; 
and occasionally they are cut off from prisoners, criminals, or slaves ; 
while there are peoples among whom pierced ears mark the servant 
or the subject. Jaws and teeth, too, are trophies; and teeth, in some 
cases knocked out in propitiation of a dead chief, are, in various other 
cases, knocked out by a priest as a quasi-religious ceremony. Most 
prevalent and complete is the evidence furnished by mutilation of 
the hair. Scalps are taken from killed enemies, and sometimes their 
hair is used to decorate a victor’s dress; and then come various 
sequences. Here the enslaved have their heads cropped ; here scalp- 
locks are worn subject to a chief’s ownership, and these are demanded 
in sign of submission; while, elsewhere, men are shorn of their beards 
to ornament the robe of a superior: unshorn hair being thus rendered 
a mark of rank. Among numerous peoples, hair is sacrificed to pro- 
pitiate the ghosts of relatives; whole tribes cut it on the deaths of 
their chiefs or kings; it is yielded up to express subjection to 
deities ; occasionally it is offered to a living superior in token of 
respect; and this complimentary offering is extended to others. 
Similarly with genital mutilations, there is a like taking of parts 
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from slain enemies and from living prisoners; and there is a pre- 
sentation of them to kings and to gods. Nor is it otherwise with 
mutilations of another class. Self-bleeding, initiated partly, perhaps, 
by cannibalism, but more extensively by the mutual giving of blood 
in pledge of loyalty, enters into several ceremonies expressing sub- 
ordination: we find it occurring in propitiation of ghosts and of 
gods, and occasionally as a compliment to living persons. Naturally 
it is the same with the resulting marks. Originally indefinite in 
form and place, but rendered definite by custom, and at length often 
decorative, these healed wounds, at first entailed only on relatives of 
deceased persons, then on all the followers of a man who was much 
feared while alive, so became marks expressive of subjection to a 
dead ruler, and eventually to a god: thus growing into tribal and 
national marks. 

If, as we have seen, trophy-taking as a sequence of conquest 
enters as a factor into those governmental restraints which conquest 
initiates, it is to be inferred that the mutilations originated by 
trophy-taking will do the like. The evidence justifies this inference. 
Beginning as marks of personal slavery, and becoming marks of 
political and religious subordination, they play a part like that of 
oaths of fealty and pious self-dedications. Moreover, being public 
acknowledgments of submission to a ruler, visible or invisible, they 
enforce authority by making conspicuous to all eyes the extent of his 
sway. And where they signify class-subordination, as well as where 
they show the subjugation of criminals, they further strengthen the 
hands of the regulative agency. 

If mutilations originate as alleged, we may expect to find some 
connection between the extent to which they are carried and the 
social type as simple or compound, militant or industrial. On 
grouping the facts as presented by fifty-two'peoples, the connection 
emerges with as much clearness as can be expected. In the first 
place, since the development of mutilation as a custom goes with 
conquest, and resulting aggregation, it is inferable that simple 
societies, however savage, will be less characterized by it than 
the larger savage societies compounded out of them, and less 
than even the semi-civilized societies. This proves to be true. 
Of peoples who form simple societies that practise mutilation 
either not at all or in slight forms, I find, among races wholly 
unallied, eleven—Fuegians, Veddas, Andamanese, Dyaks, Todas, 
Gonds, Santals, Bodo and Dhimals, Mishmis, Kamstchadales, 
Snake Indians; and these are characterized throughout either 
by absence of{chieftainship, or by chieftainship of an unsettled 
kind. Meanwhile, of peoples who mutilate little or not at all, I find 
but two in the class of compound societies; of which one, the 
Kirghiz, is characterized by a wandering life that makes subordina- 
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tion difficult ; and the other, the Iroquois, had a republican form of 
government. Of societies practising mutilations that are moderate, 
the simple are relatively fewer, and the compound relatively more 
numerous: of the one class there are ten—Tasmanians, Tannese, 
New Guinea people, Karens, Nagas, Ostyaks, Esquimaux, Chinooks, 
Comanches, Chippewayans; while of the other class there are five— 
New Zealanders, East Africans, Khonds, Kukis, Kalmucks. And of 
these it is to be remarked, that in the one class. the simple headship, 
and in the other class the compound headship, is unstable. On 
coming to the societies distinguished by severer mutilations, we find 
these relations reversed. Among the simple I can name but three 
—the New Caledonians (among whom, however, the severer mutila- 
tion is not general), the Bushmen (who are believed to have lapsed 
from a higher social state), and the Australians (who have, I believe, 
similarly lapsed) ; while, among the compound, twenty-one may be 
named—Fijians, Sandwich Islanders, Tahitians, Tongans, Samoans, 
Javans, Sumatrans, Malagasy, Hottentots, Damaras, Bechuanas, Kafiirs, 
Congo people, Coast Negroes, Inland Negroes, Dahomans, Ashantees, 
Fulahs, Abyssinians, Arabs, Dacotahs. Social consolidation being 
habitually effected by conquest, and compound and doubly-compound 
societies being therefore, during early states, militant in their activities 
and types of structure, it follows that the connection of the custom of 
mutilation with the size of the society is indirect, while that with its 
type is direct. And this the facts show us. If we put side by side 
those societies which are most unlike in respect of the practice of 
mutilation, we find them to be those which are most unlike as being 
wholly unmilitant in organization, and wholly militant in organiza- 
tion. At the one extreme we have the Veddas, Todas, Bodo and 
Dhimals; while, at the other extreme, we have the Fijians, Abys- 
sinians, and Ancient Mexicans. 

Derived from trophy-taking, and developing with the develop- 
ment of the militant type, mutilation must, by implication, de- 
crease as fast as the societies consolidated by militancy become less 
militant, and disappear as the industrial type of structure evolves. 
That they do so, European history at large may be assigned in proof. 
And it is significant that in our own society, now predominantly 
industrial, such slight mutilations as continue are connected with 
that regulative part of the organization which militancy has be- 
queathed: there survive only the now-meaningless tattooings of 
sailors, the branding of deserters, and the cropping of the heads of 
felons. 


HERBERT SPENCER. 
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A montH of unsurpassed tension has been followed by a deep and 
sudden lull, and men’s minds are more free than they have been for 
many months to survey the situation. The lull may end at any 
moment, and be succeeded by another outburst of vague anger and 
a new blaze of straw. But for the hour there is an opportunity of 
viewing the position calmly. The war between Russia and Turkey 
came to an end on the last day of last month, when the pre- 
liminaries of peace were signed at Adrianople by the Grand Duke 
Nicholas and the Turkish plenipotentiaries. The conditions of the 
armistice are such as to make it impossible for the Turkish govern- 
ment to resume the contest, however hard the terms of peace that 
may be finally imposed upon them. It is unnecessary to recapitulate 
the conditions of the armistice. Only one point about the armistice is 
important to recollect, namely that the delay in the signature was due 
to no perfidious design on the part of Russia, but solely to the prolonged 
communications which were natural enough between the Turkish re- 
presentatives at Adrianople and their government at Constantinople. 
The dilatory publication of the terms was most unfortunate in its 
effect upon English opinion, but it-is now clear that the Russian ad- 
vance, which this delay was supposed to be deliberately intended to 
cover, was in fact only within the conditions of the armistice itself. 

It is the preliminaries of peace, however, also signed on the 
thirty-first of January, which are the important element of the 
situation. They define the issues which |the termination of the 
military struggle has prepared for discussion among the European 
Powers. After a bloody spasm of war, the thread is taken up 
where it was left at the Conference of Constantinople. The pre- 
liminaries of peace of January 31st, 1878, are the new form of the 
proposals pressed upon the Porte in January, 1877. 

It has been truly said that there is much disputable ground left 
wide open by more than one of the clauses. They have no air, 
however, of being more loose than the delicacy and complexity of the 
matter necessitates. Nothing can be more irrational, whether in the 
head of the most sanguine enemy of Turkey or of the most rancorous 
enemy of Russia, than to dream that such a group of problems as 
are contained in the Eastern Question can be solved in half-a-dozen 
smoothly worded propositions, and that the succession to the Turkish 
empire can be settled without a hundred profound and inevitable 
embarrassments. These embarrassments lie in the very nature of the 
questions themselves, and would hardly be a whit less perplexing if 
the government of each of the countries concerned were as able, as 
singleminded, and as straightforward as its most staunch admirers 
could contend. The violent gusts of suspicion that have on two or 
three occasions swept over England during tlie last month were not 
to be wondered at, if we consider the trouble that has been taken to 
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inflame public opinion against Russia. The only wonder is that opinion 
has on the whole remained so steady, and returned with such uni- 
formity to the wise position that the defeat of Turkey was a work that 
we could not interrupt, even if it was no business of ours to accelerate 
it. These gusts have subsided, and men will have once more to sit 
down steadily to look the fundamental difficulties of the Eastern Ques- 
tion in the face. They exist in almost overwhelming force, quite apart 
from the selfishness, cunning, or dishonesty so freely imputed to the 
statesmen who will have to find some way out of them; and it seems both 
mischievous and childish to attempt to narrow the public consideration 
of soimmense a matter as the settlement of Eastern Europe down to ma- 
lignant, unproved, and unproveable suspicions of foreign governments. 

In trade, men of the largest experience and the greatest success 
always tell you that it is a fatal mistake to deal with every man as if 
he sought to cheat you; people have a keen eye to their own interests, 
but most of them are passably honest. The same is true in international 
politics. Russia has selfish interests of her own; so has Germany ; 
so has Austria ; so even has our own virtuous and gentle land. But 
it does not follow that because a man’s interests clash with yours, 
therefore he is faithless and unprincipled. If a recollection of 
this had prevailed among all Englishmen, as it has perhaps pre- 
vailed among most of them, we should have been spared some of the 
angry and ignoble scares that have disturbed the surface of our 
national self-possession during February. 

It would have spared us that deplorable scene in the House 
of Commons (Feb. 7) when on the strength of nothing more 
cogent than a telegram from Mr. Layard, the Liberal leaders lost 
their heads and withdrew Mr. Forster’s amendment on the Vote of 
Credit. The amendment was a mistake from the beginning. It 
is now admitted on all hands that it would have been better to 
meet the vote by a direct negative. But as the amendment was 
resolved upon, it should have been adhered to. The eagerness with 
which Mr. Forster threw it over on the pretext of the Russian 
advance to Constantinople, only showed how little heart or convic- 
tion there was about it. And that the Russian advance was only 
seized as a pretext, and was not the true motive of the retreat, was 
made clear by Mr. Forster’s refusal to stand to his guns, after the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer explained that the telegram had been 
wrongly interpreted. Mr. Bright’s sagacity had already divined 
the true state of the case; he wondered “whether there was really 
any positive information which made the Government believe that 
whatever has occurred has not occurred by connivance with the 
Porte. That is the opinion which I should form from the circum- 
stances. An armistice has been signed, the preliminaries of peace 
have been agreed upon, and there is, it is alleged, some advance of 
some portion of the Russian troops in the direction of Constan- 
tinople. And this leads me to the conclusion that it is a matter of 
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arrangement between the two Powers; that it is not on the part 
of Russia an act of war; and that it, therefore, in no degree changes 
the position as regards either the interest or the objects of this 
country.” This proved to be perfectly true, and Mr. Bright was 
led to it not merely by intellectual acuteness, but by the great 
principle of which he has always been the steadfast spokesman, 
namely to judge the action of other European nations on the assump- 
tion that they are not less honest and not less sensible than we are. 
He has always insisted on patience, courtesy, moderation of 
language, even a wise silence when there was nothing expedient to 
be said, about foreign nations. In this very debate on the Vote of 
Credit he reminded his hearers of the huge responsibilities of 
parliamentary speech on international affairs, and pointed the much- 
needed admonition by the hint that if Russia possessed a parlia- 
ment whose members indulged in such language about England as 
has been common from the Tory benches about Russia, a fury and 
hatred would be kindled that must make war inevitable. 

Mr. Cross’s singularly violent and unstatesmanlike denunciation of 
Russia was the “ awful example ” of the harsh and inequitable frame 
of mind which Mr. Bright condemned. To read Mr. Cross’s speech 
in the light of the actual facts of the Russian advance, as we now 
know them, is not a pleasant exercise, when we remember that the 
speaker is one of the dozen men who have it in their power to 
commit the country to a war. And such a speech becomes the 
more objectionable when we discover that Mr. Cross had been 
aware ever since last July that this advance was within Russian 
intentions, as formally announced to the English Government, 
and was not resented by himself or his colleagues. So far as Russia 
is concerned, it has been a surprise to the kind of persons who 
cheered Mr. Hardy’s explosive declamation, and who were thrown 
into raptures by the irresponsible ferocities of Mr. Chaplin and 
Mr. Hall, to find that the English government have known 
all along what the Russian demands were going to be. What 
secret terms between Russia and Turkey may prove to exist, nobody 
knows, nor whether there are any at all. So far, all that can be 
seen is that Russia presses terms of settlement which she made known 
to Lord Derby as the terms that she ultimately intended to press. 
The collapse of Turkey, the vacillations of the English cabinet, the 
reserve of Austria, had made no change in her plan of final solution. 
The Czar seeks the assent of Europe now to a settlement which com- 
mended itself to him long before he or the court party or the military 
party or any other mysterious phantom of our alarmists could have been 
“ flushed with victory,” ‘intoxicated with the insolence of success,” 
or otherwise driven out of the course of sound and justifiable policy. 

The settlement is one that, in spite of the immense difficulties 
that the condition of the heterogeneous empire of Austria inter- 
poses, plainly furnishes a practicable basis for a new establishment 
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in the south-east of Europe. Everybody feels that the Turkish 
Empire is now hopelessly shaken. The Sultan and the Porte can 
never be replaced in the position which they threw away at the 
Conference. That is too plain to be invisible even in the thick 
darkness of the Cave where the angrier malcontents of the Tory 
party play at Chauvinism and Spread-Eagle-ism. Even Mr. Layard, 
whose advice has been so disastrous to Turkey, must perceive to 
what he has brought them. 

The speakers and writers who cry out most loudly about the 
horrors of the war of the last six months, are also, strange to 
say, exactly those who are most restlessly intent on extending 
their area in the future by lighting up a European conflagra- 
tion, and most intent on minimising such compensation for the 
miseries of the past as would be furnished by withdrawing as 
large a tract of country as possible from the bad government 
of the Porte. The only thing that can compensate for the war 
is a good and a durable peace. The one great charge against 
the English government in the past, the one great danger in the 
future is that they have never seen, and are unlikely to see, that a 
good peace must be a peace involving a radical reversal of policy, a 
genuine revolution, in the traditions of the London Foreign Office. 

The Danish War opened an era—which is not likely to be soon 
closed—of immense re-adjustment in Europe. The collapse of 
Turkey is only one episode in the movement, and possibly it will 
not end without the collapse of the Austrian Empire. The fault of 
the London Foreign Office is that it treats each crisis in this re- 
adjustment as if it were single and detached ; a tiresome interruption 
of the old European order, and not a phase of the construction of a 
new order. Hence it produces not diplomacy, but only a sulky 
grumble; that is our contribution to the prodigious work that’ has 
been going on in Europe for the last fourteen ‘years. There never 
was a moment when English diplomacy might have played a more 
effective part, if the English government would only clearly make 
up their minds what sort of Europe they hope or expect to come out 
of the present era of war, and if they would only firmly set to work 
to impress their own views on the other Powers. This is not done 
by foolish manceuvres with a fleet, nor with such trumpery as a Vote 
of Credit for six millions. It can only be done by ideas, and by 
ideas conformable to the nature of things and the true forces of the 
situation. But who can find the idea of a policy in the half-hearted 
see-saw that has been going on in Downing Street since the first 
crackling of the flame in Herzegovina? There is really nothing to 
hope from a Conference in which the English representative will be 
forbidden to think of a great stable Treaty that might settle Europe 
for twenty years to come, or to contribute even to the rudimentary 
scheme of such a settlement, and will be only expected to do as much as 
he can to setting up the broken Turkish pyramid once more on its apex. 
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However much many persons may dislike the situation which 
Russia has left for the Turks, and that which she has secured for 
herself, yet it cannot be pretended that it was not foreseen. Nor 
can it be pretended that such a situation can be effectively altered. 
If we commit the folly of going to war with Russia, and if we succeed 
in beating her, the essential conditions of the problem will be very 
slightly changed. We shall only have the East on our hands for our 
pains. The idea of England going to war on a question about the 
limits of the proposed Principality of Bulgaria is too absurd to be 
stated. The diplomatic struggle about the boundaries may be intri- 
cate and vehement enough, but Englishmen are not going to pay a 
shilling income-tax to prevent Kastoria and Greveno as well as 
Monastir from governing themselves. What does it matter to us 
whether the new Bulgaria stops at the Maritza defiles east of Philip- 
popolis or runs down to the Aegean at Dédéagatsch ? The wider 
the Principality the better. Mr. Layard, in his memorandum on 
Count Schouvaloff’s memorable conversation with Lord Derby last 
summer, remarked that a huge Bulgaria would practically put an end 
to the Turkish Empire. Buta moderate Bulgaria will do no less. 
Practically there is an end to the Turkish Empire, and to recognise 
this is to possess the key of the situation. Russia at last holds the 
Turkish government in the hollow of her hand. Ass Prince Bismarck 
said, ‘‘ The armistice which has now been concluded gives the Russian 
army a consecutive position from the Danube to the Sea of Marmora, 
with the Danubian fortresses as its base—a fact which appears to me 
most important, and which has not been assailed from any quarter.” 
Those who most firmly believe such a position full of inconveniences 
and danger to England and to Europe, are even more bound to accept it 
frankly as a preliminary to discovering means of meeting such incon- 
veniences and dangers, than those who have no alarms about Russia, - 
and who regard her descent to the south as being as natural as the 
migration of any other northern race towards the lands of the sun. 
We have only to say now what we have been saying all along, that 
those who most ardently wish and expect to keep a bad Russian 
government out of the succession to a bad Turkish government, are 
exactly those who ought to be most anxious to make the new Princi- 
pality as strong as possible. Weak principalities are precisely what 
will make a strong Russia, and to resist proposals for making them 
as strong as possible is to show that the resisting party are not 
moved by statesmanlike policy, but by vindictive jealousy. If 
Roumania, Servia, and Bulgaria cannot in the course of years to 
come form a sufficiently strong position, materially and morally, in 
the face of Europe to withstand Russian aggression, then that will be 
a reason for acquiescing in whatever may befall them. The weakness 
of the principalities hitherto has been due to the proximity of the 
Turks, and their inclination to Russia has been due to the fact that 
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Russia has been the only active friend that they have had in the 
world. There has been no fair experiment, and it is a singular 
instance of want of political resources, of political flexibility, of 
political common sense, that people should be found in the English 
parliament who, while seeing that the experiment is now inevitable, 
would like to have it tried under the most unpromising conditions, 
simply from an obstinate and sullen aversion to facing an unwelcome 
change in the distribution of European power. 

The tone of Prince Bismarck’s speech is full of strong sense. It 
is exactly what the speeches of Lord Beaconsfield should have been, 
even if Lord Beaconsfield disliked the proceedings of Russia. Sub- 
stitute England for Germany, and how much better both for 
England and for Europe if the English minister had spoken in the 
spirit of the following sentences, and governed himself accord- 
ingly :—‘‘If there have been many voices in the press, and if we 
have received other well-meant advice from this House to make our 
policy plainly known and coerce others to adopt it in one shape or 
another, I must say that I consider that to be more newspaper 
policy than State policy. I am not of the opinion that we ought 
to follow the Napoleonic course and desire to be, if not the 
arbiter, at least the schoolmaster of Europe.” Compare this with 
the hollow and vapid braggadocio of the Prime Minister of England, 
and of his followers in parliament. If you say that England is a 
nation whose interests are at stake, the answer is that, however that 
may be, England has after all done no more than Germany, and has 
only made mischievous feints of doing. She has wisely shown no 
energy in action, but then why not have matched this by the dignity 
of self-control in speech? Yet Prince Bismarck made it clear enough 
that he was as alive as anybody to the interests that Germany has in the 
East. His language about the Danube and about the freedom of the 
Straits is not quite clearly reported, but it is tolerably easy to see 
what he was thinking of in the latter case. He spoke of the import- 
ance to Germany of the waterway to the Black Sea being free com- 
mercially. This must have had some side reference to the prohibitory 
policy of Russia on her land frontier—the one source of trouble 
between Russia and Germany since 1870—and must have meant 
that no restrictive regulations in any form could be permitted on 
German trading-ships, if Russia were to acquire control of the Straits 
or either exit of the Bosphorus. This is a solid German interest, 
and Prince Bismarck knows that Germany, placed as she is on 

Russia’s flank, could very quickly make it respected, if the need 
arose. And Austria? The German Chancellor believes that 
Austria will think twice before she goes to war in order to find 
herself left with the government of the Turkish provinces on her 
hands. If the anti-Slavonic part of her people are bent on 
resisting further Slavonic additions to the Empire, they will shrink 
from a war that must end—now that the Turkish government is 
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broken up—in something like an involuntary annexation, and the 
very result which they dislike. If there had been an Anglo-Austrian 
alliance to prevent the breaking up of the Turkish government, that 
would have been another thing. But such an alliance now would 
have no intelligible aim, and if it were successful it would mean 
war with Russia again as soon as ever Russia could be again ready 
for war. Finally, what is the interest of Russia? First, it will be 
best for her to be content with a settlement in which Austria and 
England may, however unwillingly, acquiesce, and acquiesce for good. 
She says, and rightly, ‘We have no inclination to expose ourselves, 
every ten to twenty years, to the necessity of a Turkish campaign, 
but we have just as little desire to see an Anglo-Austrian complica- 
tion, recurring every ten to twenty years, substituted for it.” 
Second, it will be less expedient, but it will be perfectly possible for 
her to be content with the beatitude of possession, in spite of Austria 
and England, and to trust to the chapter of accidents to break the 
opposition in course of years. Third, if the English and Austrians 
inflict crushing defeat on Russia, this may be the surest means of 
causing the same revival of national spirit and energy in Russia as 
was caused in Prussia by the defeat of Jena. 

It would no doubt be a great’ error to assume that nations or 
their rulers are always guided by computations of their real interests. 
But at least this scientific kind of survey of the forces, alternatives, 
and probabilities, is worthy of a statesman. 


Meanwhile, though it seems for the hour, even to Lord Beacons- 
field himself, that the crisis will probably end in peace, it will be 
long before quiet observers forget the exhibition that the dangerous 
classes in this country have made of themselves. We have had a 
glimpse not soon to be forgotten of the temper of the people who 
haunt courts, and make up the opinion of clubs and country houses. 
It is not merely that they take one view of the Eastern Question, and 
we take another. It is their contempt for freedom, their resentment 
against principles, their rancour against justice, their desperate blind- 
ness to the great moving forces in Europe. These are the things that 
astonish one. We might take asa curious illustration of this bad spirit 
the tone of a recent utterance by Sir Garnet Wolseley. He cannot 
write about the French army without sprinkling his pages over with 
unwise impertinences about the Republicans of France. ‘“ It remains 
to be seen whether, if the party which now commands a majority in 
the Chamber obtain the control of military affairs, it will carry out 
this law impartially, or use it as a cover for Republican jobbery, 
regardless of the interests of the army.” ‘If Marshal MacMahon 
fails, it is possible that the army may be used as a stalking-horse 
for Republican jobbery, and that its direction may pass into the 
hands of men more desirous of party success than of national strength 
and greatness.” Calumnious nonsense of this kind should be left 
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to veterans who are too old to unlearn the prejudices of the last 
century, and to subalterns who are too young to form serious judg- 
ments outside of the sporting newspapers. Sir Garnet Wolseley has 
filled, and now fills, responsible posts, and he should know how to 
discuss the scientific technicalities of his own profession without 
introducing the crude politics of the Aldershott hut. It is a pity 
that a member of the Indian Council should borrow the temper of 
the Figaro and the Monde, and it is the more a pity because he does 
not at the same time borrow either their vigour or their point. 
We might have expected him to remember that it was exactly those 
officers who delighted to vapour and swagger about avocats and 
republicans under the Empire, who seven years ago brought defeat 
and ruin upon France by their own ignorance, presumption, and 
incompetence. If he had followed French affairs with decent 
attention since that defeat, Sir Garnet Wolseley would have known 
that even the extreme section of the republican party have invari- 
ably, and without a single instance to the contrary, sunk party differ- 
ences in patriotic willingness to rely on the knowledge, and to assent 
to the requirements, of the military experts in the restoration of that 
strength which had been corrupted and broken by the Empire. Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, picking up the worn-out phrase of the second-rate 
newspapers .of the boulevards, sneers at the “ Ministry of avocats” 
who raised ghosts of armies after Sedan. We are no admirers of 
the policy of the resistance which was then offered, but it is rather 
surprising to find a soldier, of all people in the world, sneering at the 
only men who were resolute not to despair of their country, and who 
moreover, in the opinion of some who had better means of knowing 
the circumstances than Sir Garnet Wolseley can have had—to wit, 
some of the German leaders themselves—were more than once very 
near to accomplishing their object. The task was beyond them, but 
then to drive the Germans from before Paris was not exactly like 
driving a few poor naked savages out of Coomassie. And the task 
was not made easier for patriotic avocats by the treason of imperial 
marshals. Perhaps Sir Garnet Wolseley would agree that the black 
coat of the republican avocat was a more respectable decoration than 
the gold epaulets of the imperialist soldier, on the day of the sur- 
render of Metz. 

The want of intelligence in all such talk as this is at least as 
curious as'‘its moral friendliness to a régime of violence, corruption, 
and deadly failure. And this want of intelligence in the war-party 
is just what has been the most striking thing about them ever since 
the Eastern crisis set in. Witness the pass of ruin to which their 
friendship has brought the Turks, and the ridicule and humiliation 


which their shrill cries and impotent bustling have brought upon the 
name of England. 


February 25, 1878. 














